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THE AXEBICAH C0L0HI2ATI0F SOCIETT, 

FACTS IN BRIEF FOR THE GANDIIX 

I. One hundred and fifty select colored people, in families, 
from Georgia, reached New York on the 20th of November, 
1872, on the steamer <^San Salvador," from Savannah, and em- 
barked the next day on the bark ** Jasper" for Liberia, under 
the auspices of this Society. The expedition had fifty -six pro- 
fessors of religion, one clergyman, one physician, (just grad>- 
uated from Dartmouth College,) mechanics and farmers, and 
was led by some first-class men of their own number. The 
Tribune^ Kercdd, World, and TYmes, and other papers had favor- 
able notices of the expedition, 

II. The Society has sent a similar expedition each year, 
and some years several, since the first one, comprising eighty 
persons, from Netr York, in 1820 — making an average of 
about three hundred and eighty per year for fifty-four years. 
The smallest number sent in any one year (1864) wad 
twenty-three, and the two largest were seven hundred 
and ninety-six (1832) and seven hundred and eighty-three, 
(1852.) Since emancipation, or from January 1, 1865, to 
January 1, 1873, the Society has sent two thousand nine 
hundred and eighty seven, or about the general average. 
The aim of the Society has alway been to send worthy per- 
sons, and no others; and the results in Liberia are evidence of 
the success of this aim. General O. O. Howard said of the ex- 
peditions, which, as Commissioner of the Freedmen's Bureau, 
he aided with transportation: "They are the cream of the 
colored population of the South." The Society has now more 
applications than ever before, and selected the one hundred 
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and fiHy jast sent from about three tboasand volantary and 
unsolicited applicants. 

III. The object of this Society has ever been to aid worthy 
colored people, who desire and need the aid, to go to Liberia, 
to assist in building up a Christian Bepublican nation, which 
should spread over more or less of a Continent, whose climate 
is injurious to white men, but not to colored people. It was heM 
that this work would be highly beneficial to the colored popa- 
lation who might choose it, and be thus just and benevolent 
to them as well as to Africa. These expectations have been 
abundantly realized, as is proved by innumerable facts in the 
fifty years history of Liberia — facts accessible to all. 

IV. The area of Liberia is five hundred aud twenty miles of 
sea-coast, or about that of New England, and forty-five miles 
interior. It has twenty-three thousand eight hundred square 
miles, or five times as many as Connecticut, and three times 
as many as Massachusetts. It is very productive; and its 
more than fifteen millions of acres is capable of affording the 
necessaries of life to fifteen millions of industrious people. Its 
area can be easily extended by the progress of civilization. 
Liberia has existed for half a century, and been a self-goverit- 
ing nation for more than a quarter of a century. It has a 
population of six hundred thousand — mostly gathered in from 
the native tribes by the emigrants from this country* It 
has schools, and even a college. It has some fifty churches, 
of the principal denominatioiis, and Sunday-schools. The peo- 
pie are prosperous in mechanical, mercantile, agricultural, 
and professional pursuits, and there is no remarkable eon. 
dition of poverty anywhere among them. The Government 
and churches are making explorations into the interior with 
success. Six of our Missionary Societies have missions in 
Liberia, employing men sent out by this Society, or their 
descendants and natives, and no longer white men, so many 
of whom have fallen victims to the climate. State docu- 
ments prove the Government thoroughly in favor of Christian 
missions, which fact makes the Republic a very favorable 
nucleus for them. Liberia had put an end to the slave-trade on 
six hundred miles of the West Coast of Africa Jbefore the late 
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War in the T7ikited States, and is now nsing its influence and 
power fbr the extinction 'Of domestic slavery in Africa, none 
*oi it existing in Ltberiiu 

Y. The cost of this grand work to our patrons has been very 
Bmail. I'he average receipts have been only $51,519 per 
<annirm for fifty-four years, viz, from 1817 to 1871, the total 
^eing $2y782,§48. The receipts have at times in former years, 
^as now,) been below the average. The Society has sent to 
'Liberia during this period 14,825 emigrants, and has enabled 
1;he United States Government to provide for 5,722 recaptured 
Afrk^ns, making 20,547 persons to whom the Society has given 
koines in Africa, at the cost, to our patrons, of only $135 per 
x;apita. This is only one item of good the money has accom* 
plished. The Society, besides giving this large number of per- 
sons a free and comfortable transit to their fatherland, has 
sustained them with shelter and food for six months after their 
arrival, until they could get their lands under cultivation, and 
foe able to support themselves. It has always given them land 
enough for their support, and since 1866 ten acres have been 
deeded to single individuals, and twenty -five acres to families; 
besides having in reserve all the land that can be needed foi^ 
future immigrants. The money has also met the expensea ^;t 
the Society at home, and given it a valuable building in W^slur 
ington, D. C, for its own business and for rent. The giiftEL<t 
total has been the republican. Christian nation of Liberi^v 
acknowledged by the leading powers of thet world, and 
destined to do for that continent what Plymouth has done 
for this. Hon* Edward Everett said in 1853:. " If you look at 
what has been done in Liberia in the last quarter of ^ century, 
you will find that it compares favorably with the mast and 
best that was done in Virginia or in Plymouth duriag the 
same period.'* The same is true of the almost quarter of a 
century that has since transpired. 

YI. Whatever may be said of the value to the United States 
of colored emigrants aided to go to Liberia, it must be obvious 
to men of a very moderate amount of intelligence that, having 
all the world to draw population from, and actually receiving 
over a quarter* of a million of immigrants per annum, we can 
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afford poor Africa, haviDg Dowbere else to look for skilled aid 
for her developmeDt, such of ber descendants as may choose 
to goto her rescue; and certainly she has a much better claim 
upon them than we have. 

Finally, the American Colonization Society appeals with new 
earnestness to Societies, Churches, Sunday-Schools, Chris- 
tians, Philanthropists, and Educators for aid in their truly great, 
Christian, charitable, and successful enterprise. The thou- 
sands of our colored people who want to go and are adapted 
to the work ; Liberia and her noble men, scholars, and others, 
laboring to build up an honorable negro nationality in the 
£Ektherland ; and Africa, with her millions of heathen people, 
stretch out their hands unto us. In their behalf we appeal for 
help. Since our expedition sailed in November, many letters 
have been received from those whom we could not take for 
want of means, begging the Society to send another company 
the first of May next, and to enter their names as first for that 
expedition. Unless we can very soon promise them a passage 
at that time, they must make arrangements for their support, 
must hire for a year, or plant a crop, or do something which 
will interfere with their going in t)ie fall, and may thus pre- 
vent their ever going. 



EEV. SALPH SANBOLPH GITBLET.* 

'* I am distressed for thee, my brother . . . : very pleasant hast thou 
been unto me." — II Samuel, 1 : 26. 

The distress of David at the death of Jonathan, his faithful 
friend and brother, was very deep and overwhelming. The 
love which the noble young prince had manifested for him, 
a love unselfish, strong, and unchanging in the most trying 
circumstances — a love which had separated him from his 
royal father, placed an insuperable obstacle between him and 
the throne of the kingdom, and finally led him to give up 
life itself on the disastrous battle-field of Gilboa — all this love 



*A Discourse commemorative of the life and character of the Rev. Ralph RMidolph 
Oarley, by Rev. Mason Noble, D. D. Prepared and published at the request of the 
American Colonisation Society. 
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passes vividly before him, and fills with its presence his whole 
being. 

The future, just opening before him — its vacant throne, its 
promises of power and glory, its ambitions and its bloody 
strifes — is forgotten in the sad present, and in the pleasant 
memories of his friend — "Very pleasant hast thou been unto 
me, my brother: thy love to me was wonderful." Over all 
their past relations does the light of this love shine, imparting 
new sweetness to their past companionship, and a strange 
mystery to the event which he now deplores. 

I am sure that I express the sentiment of all your hearts, 
when I say that our distress at our bereavement to-day is 
mingled with most pleasant memories of the beloved brother 
who has been taken from us. 

Eev. Ralph Randolph Gurley was a man of very rare quali- 
ties, both of mind and heart, and his life, protracted through 
80 many years, has been full of scenes of the profound est 
interest to himself and the world. 

He was born at Lebanon, Connecticut, on the 26th of May, 
1797, His father, the Rev. John Gurley, was the first pasior 
of the Congregational Church in Lebanon. His mother was 
Mary Porter, a sister of the late Rev. Dr. David Porter, of 
Cat skill. New York. There were five sons and two daughters 
in the family — our brother being the fifth child, and surviving 
all his brothers and sisters. He was graduated at Yale College 
in 1818, and soon after became a resident of this city. In 
1822 he received his appointment as Agent of the American 
Colonization Society, and from that time to the present, a 
period of fifty years, his life has known no other first and all- 
absorbing object. For the last few years his connection with 
the Society has been only nominal, on account of his physical 
prostration. But he retained to the last his interest in all its 
proceedings, never yielding his conviction that the young 
Republic of Liberia was destined to become a mighty state, a 
great centre of civilization and of Christianity for Africa, and 
fraught with the highest blessings to her exiled children in 
America. Whatever be the final issue in the coming centu- 
ries, his name will not be forgotten by the friends of the Afri- 
can race, or by those who can appreciate private worth or 
public usefulness/ 
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I have known him well for forty years. I first met bim in 
the Fourth Presbyterian Church of this city, in the spring of 
1832, on the day on which I commenced my ninistry among 
that people. From that time to the present, I have been oi^ 
the most intimate terms with him as a friend and brother. 
For several years I sustained toward him and his family the 
sacred relation of christian pastor, and our intercourse baa 
ever been most unreserved. I have, of course, known him as 
thoroughly as it is permitted us to know the upright in heart; 
and Id looking back to-day over the scenes of his busy life, the 
first and deepest impression which such a review makes upon 
me ii 



I. His LOVE OF HIS FELLOW-MEN. 

There are times, I trust, when we all forget ourselves in the 
interest which we feel in the good or evil fortune of others* 
But with him it was a constant experience : I have sometimes 
thought it was his ruling passion, so quick was he to see the 
wants of others, and so prompt and skillful in bringing relief. 

Among many deeds of kindness, with which his life was 
filled, I remember one described to me during the first year of 
my residence in Washington, by a gentleman who was familiar 
with the facts. A poor widow, whose husband had been dead 
only a few days, was lying ill in a wretched hovel. Her only 
child was also sick, and they were both destitute of the com- 
mon comforts of life; there was no food and no fire. He heard 
of the distress, and went in person to minister. His quick eye 
saw, and his large heart took in, the whole state of things. 
He made a fire, he brought food, he boiled the teakettle, and made 
a cup of tea, and thus efficiently relieved the necessities of the 
suffering. 

As I knew more of him, I learned that this was only an 
illustration of his mode of doing good. He was sure to find 
out suffering, and to attempt to relieve it. During these many 
years that have since passed, he has gone in and out among 
the homes of the poor, found suffering where others did not 
know of its existence, and parted with the last shilling in his 
own limited purse, that he might comfort others. 

It is well known, to all familiar with his ways, that he not 
unfrequently embarrassed himself by his great generosity to 
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the BufPeriDg poor: this was specially the case in his tender 
sj'mpathy for the colored people. 

In the second or third year of my residence here, I was sur- 
prised to learn that, his library and furniture were to be sold at 
public auction, and his pleasant home to be exchanged for a 
boarding-house. On inquiry, I ascertained that a colored 
family were about to be sold and separated from each other 
in perpetual bondage in the distant South. To save them from 
their sad fate, he became personally responsible for the money 
necessary to redeem them. When the time of meeting his 
obligations arrived, there was no other way to secure his 
object but the sacrifice of his home, and of those literary treas- 
ures which were dearer to him than gold. I was present at 
the sale, and saw his books, which were principally the choicest 
editions of the ancient and the English classics, and arranged 
in a book-ease, which his own exquisite taste had invented, all 
knocked down to the highest bidder. But great as was the 
sacnfice, it did not prove sufficient for his relief, atid he lived 
for several years meekly and uncomplainingly under the 
burden. 

His whole life was, in fact, one of obedience to the divine 
law: ^'Bear ye one another's burdens, and so fulfill the law of 
Christ." He came nearer than any man I ever knew to the 
example of Christ, washing the feet of unworthy and worthy 
men, not passing by the traitor Judas, and by gentleness over- 
coming the resistance of the warm-hearted and impulsive 
Peter. He was worthy to stand by the side of Abon Ben 
Adhem, described in eastern fable, who 

" Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace. 
And saw within tne moonlight of his room — 
Making it rich like a lily in bloom — 
An angel writing in a book of gold ! 
Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold. 
And to the presence in the room he said : 
'What writest thou?' The vision raised his head, 
And in a voice, made all of sweet accord, 
Answered : ' The names of those who love the Lord.* 
' 'And is mine one?* said Adhem, * Naj; not so/ 
Beplied the angel. Adhem spake more low, 
Bat cheerly still, ' I pray thee, then. 
Write me as one who loves bis fellow-men,' 
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The angel rose and yanished. The next night 
He came again, with a great wakening light, 
And showed the names that love of God had blest; 
And lo! Ben Adhem's name led all the rest." 

Now, oar brother loved God with a moet revereut, deep, and 
all-controlling love. It was the eapreme joy of his life. He 
prized being enrolled aifiong those who loved the Lord, as the 
very highest attainment which a man could make. And 
in his sense of deficiency in this respect, and from his spirit of 
consecration to Him who said, "One is yoar master, even 
Christ, and all ye are brethren,'' he turned with an humble 
and loving heart to his fellow-men. The divine in man seemed 
ever before him. All the lowly were to him the sons of God. 
The oppressed race were "colored men.** His enemies even 
were mistaken and "imperfect" friends. He ever recognized 
the brotherhood of the race, and felt that they were all children 
of the same Heavenly Father. He was a Christian through 
and through: '<in all things shewing himself a pattern of good 
works; in doctrine shewing uncorruptness, gravity, sincerity, 
so that he that was of the contrary part was ashamed, having 
no evil thing to say of him.'' His truth, his goodness, his 
humility, his want of self-assertion, his gentleness, his patience 
with unreasonable men, his submission to God in the midst of 
disappointed hopes and deranged plans of life, and under the 
bereavements which desolated his home and the personal sick- 
ness which made him a helpless invalid for so many years, 
and above all his constant trust in the sacrificial work of a 
divine Saviour for the pardon of his sins — all proved him to be 
a living Christian — and yet the more thoroughly you knew 
him the deeper was the impression that his constant prayer 

was — 

" Write me as one who loves his fellow-mon I " 

Another very pleasant memory of our brother is — 

II. His high intellectual culture. 

I am not informed in relation to the early training which 
laid the foundation of his tastes and habilM an a scholar. I 
only know that as a literary man he stood among tho first in 
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his class daring the last year of his college life. Said the Eev. 
O. Eastman, one of the venerable Secretaries of tho American 
Tract Society, in a letter to me about a year since: "I have 
known Mr. Gurley since September, 1817, more than fifty-three 
years. He was a senior when I was a freshman in Yale 
College. When my class was admitted into the Brother's 
Society, he made an address from tfie President's chair. I 
have ever since entertained a high respect for him." 

His position among men of culture was never lost. His con- 
nection with a great National Society would prevent him 
from pursuing steadily the study of the ancient classics, 
or investigating thoroughly the great questions of natural 
science, or becoming a leader in the discussion of abstruse 
metaphysics. But he followed these studies and discussions 
with interest, and was abreast of the times in their controlling 
thoughts and opinions. In his theology, he was in sympathy 
with those who entertained the grandest conceptions of tho 
love of God in the Gospel of His Son: believing that "light 
and not darkness, love and not necessity, are at the innermost 
heart of all," his culture as a -Christian theologian began, if it 
did not end, in the recognition of this wonderful and blessed 
truth. 

But there was one field of learning which had irresistible 
charms for him, and in this he gathered much "gold and silver 
and precious stones." No one could hear him talk or preach, 
or read his books, or listen to his fervid and eloquent appeals 
in behalf of the Colonisation cause, without feeling that the 
spirit of the old English classics had breathed its inspiration 
upon all his powers. His library was filled with books of this 
class. Behind the green curtains, which hung on bright rings 
and in graceful folds before his elegant book-case, were seen 
"peeping out" his choicest volumes of Lord Bacon, and Milton, 
and Shakspeare, and Akenside, and South, and Barrow, and 
Bishop Butler, and Jeremy Taylor, and Tillotson, and Eobert 
Boyle on Seraphic Love, and the "judicious " Fuller, and many 
others. These were, I think, his favorites and his daily com- 
panions. There was in the peculiar structure of his own mind 
an uncommon adaptation to those old masters of elevated and 
beautiful thought. He read and pondered them with the keen- 
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est relish, and their ideas and tastes became a part of his own 
beiog, so that, without conscioasness and without plagiarising 
he both spoke and wrote in their lofty style of pure old £iig- 
lish eloquence. Were this the proper time and place, I could 
verify this remark by quotations from his "Life of Ashmun," 
hiscorrespondence with Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, of England, 
and even from his Annu'al Reports of the American Coloniza- 
tion Society, which were always regarded as an intellectual 
treat by his friends in Washington and throughout the country. 

When he reached the maturity of his strength, some twenty 
years ago, his mind had become very rich and fruitful. His 
perception of truth in its more delicate relations was very 
vivid, and when he stood before men and reasoned with them, 
his argument was always strong with the logic of facts, while 
over all his discourse his brilliant imagination and pure taste 
cast their most attractive and charming influence. 

He was, in fact, a poet in the highest sense ; not only writing 
beautiful verses in exquisite numbers, but living in closest sym- 
pathy with all nature, material and spiritual, enjoying a clear 
insight into many of her mysteries, and a true appreciation of 
her rich and manifold instruction. 

I have said that his mind was fruitful. He was, indeed, ever 
at ^ork and accomplishing results. There are three volumes 
from his pen known and highly appreciated by his friends, 
and which will establish his reputation as one of our first Amer- 
ican writers They are "The Life of Ashmun," "Gurley's Mis- 
sion to England," and "The Life and Eloquence of Larned." 
The first is the most elaborate, being a large octavo volume of 
over five hundred pages. It was written, as I remember well, 
in the midst of the most pressing duties, he giving to its pre- 
paration the small hours of the night afler the labors of his 
office were ended. 

His " Mission to England" is the history of his endeavors to 
bring the leading philanthropists of England into an earnest 
sympathy and co-operation with the American Colonization 
Society. 

His "Life and Eloquence of Lamed" is a worthy tribute 
to one of the most eloquent young divines that ovur flllod an 
American pulpit, and who finally laid down bis llfo In the 
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midst of the pestilence at New Orleans, as a willing sacrifice 
to duty to the Presbyterian church of which he was the first 
pastor. 

In addition to these published volumes, he maintained a con- 
stant and extensive correspondence with every part of our 
country and with Liberia. He had also the entire editorial 
responsibility of the monthly publication of the African 
Eepository, as well as the preparation of the Annual Reports 
of the American Colonization Society. 

If all his writings could be collected, they would make many 
large volumes, full of noble Christian thoughts of the rights of 
man and of the duty of governments to break every yoke, and 
lift up the oppressed of ail nations. 

But while the memory of his rich and fruitful intellect is so 
pleasant to his friends, we cannot forget — 

III. His FAITHFULNESS, SELF-DENIAL, AND POWER AS A PREACHER 

OF THE Gospel. 

Though he was never ordained or installed ovef any par- 
ticular church as pastor, yet his connection with the churches 
of our Presbytery was of the most intimate character, and his 
services in our pulpits were most eagerly sought and delighted 
in. Indeed, he was not more universally beloved as a man 
than prized as a preacher of Christ. All denominations were 
attracted towards him, so that his Sabbaths were as full of 
service as if he were a pastor. In the colored churches, at the 
poor-house, at the jail, and in the penitentiary, he greatly mag- 
nified his office; while the amount of labor he performed, with- 
out fee or reward, in supplying the pulpits of sick or absent 
pastors, and in attending funerals among the poor, laid all our 
churches under the very highest obligations to him and his 
family. Such incessant labors, added as they were to the ex- 
hausting duties of his office, were of course a constant inter- 
ference with his physical as well as mental comfort. But 
personal fatigue, ordinary sickness, deprivation of his literary 
reading, and of the society of his family and friends, were all 
forgotten when he was asked to speak for Christ, and lead the 
devotions of His people. Ordinarily his sermons were a very 
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simple and loving exhibition of some common truth. The 
precept or the promise, the doctrine or the warning, which 
for the time he held up before his hearers, came to them all 
glowing with the love to God and man which burned in his 
own heart. Sometimes, on ordinary occasions even, he rose 
to the sublimest heights of pulpit eloquence; and while his 
soul seemed to be all on fire with the thonghts within him, 
his manner was most gentle and sweet and winning and over- 
powering. Those of the present generation who have known 
Mr. Gurley only in the comparative feebleness of the last fifteen 
years, have no true or worthy conception of his power in the 
pulpit. I wish I could give you a living picture of him as he 
sometimes stood before men in the name of Christ and of 
sufi^ering humanity — for the two were always united in his 
mind. 

In his person he was, in the vigor of his manhood, remark- 
ably handsome; like David, ^*he was ruddy, and withal of a 
beautiful countenance, and goodly to look to." When he arose 
and announced his text, your sympathy was instantly excited, 
but more at first for himself than for the truth which he ut- 
tered. He was timid, hesitating, and embarrassed; his voice 
was low and tremulous with emotion, and his look uncertain, 
if not deprecatory. As he proceeded in his simple, though 
embarrassed way, he soon forgot himself and others, in the 
clear vision of his subject as it opened before him. He would 
then unconsciously lift up his tall person* to his full height, 
stand straight and firm upon his feet, twine his fingers in his 
long black hair, and throw it away from his noble white 
forehead, and, in gestures expressing his emotions, and in 
words of purest English formed into sentences of the rarest 
harmony and force, he would turn your fears for him into ad- 
miration of the man, and finally into forgetful n ess of every- 
thing but the truth which inspired him. On such occasions, 
as was said of a great poet, his features were " like a beautiful 
alabaster vase, ^een to perfection only when lighted up from 
within," and the words of his lips penetrated your inmost 
being. 

His sermons were never written. He did not carry even a 
brief or a skeleton into the pulpit to guide his thoughts. He 
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said that he was embarrassed rather than aided by such 
helps. His thoughts, however, were the fruit of much pre- 
vious study, and his language was as choice and appropriate 
in his extemporaneous address as when he held his pen in the 
quiet of his study. If he had devoted himself exclusively to 
pulpit oratory, I have sometimes thought he would have 
united in himself the dazzling eloquence of our American 
Larned, with the clear and finished reasoning of Henry Mel- 
vill, of London,' of whose preaching he was accustomed to 
speak with much enthusiasm. As it is, the memory of his 
power as a preacher will ever be pleasant to his friends. 

But it. is his character, as connected with the attempted 
elevation of the colored race, that will ever claim our special 
admiration. I would, therefore, invite your attention to 

TV. His consecration to his life-work as Secretary op the 
American Colonization Society. 

He was called into the servite of the Society in the enthusi- 
asm of his youth, and devoted to its interests his best powers 
for a long and busy life. 

The sublime object of the Society was, in Mr. Gurley's own 
words, "to restore a degraded people, long exiled from their 
mother country, to their own distant and barbarous shore, and 
there elevate them to a national existence, informed and dig- 
nified with the spirit of law, literature, liberty, and Christianity, 
that by their example and achievements the light of a new 
day might dawn upon Africa, and the day-star arise in their 
hearts." 

This was the beautiful ideal which ever kindled his imagina- 
tion, and called forth all the natural and generous benevolence 
of his heart. 

His first work was in Washington. Here in his office there 
was more than enough to engage all his powers. There was 
daily correspondence with the patrons of the Society, planning 
expeditions of colonists, and preparing and superintending 
their outfits, regulating the afPairs'of the infant colony, editing 
the Bepository, and writing for the press generally to defend 
the Colonization cause. To use again his own language, "they 
commenced their enterprise without resources, unsustained by 
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general opinion, and opposed by forces arrayed on opposite 
groands and in different and opposite sections of thecoantrj.^' 
This state of things demanded not only the constant use of the 
public press, but his personal presence in every part of the 
land. In obedience to this summons, he frequently left the 
quiet of his home, and visited the principal cities both North 
and South ; occupying pulpits on the Sabbath and public halls 
during the week, encouraging friends and cohvlncing enemies 
of the scheme. He was found sometimes holding private in- 
terviews with gentlemen on their great plantations in the 
South, and with Christian merchants in their counting-rooms 
in the North. At other times he was meeting opponents in 
public debate, and the clash of arms was sometimes very loud 
and stirring, as he fought the good fight in Boston and in Cin- 
cinnati, and in other cities of the East and West. 

But he did not confine his personal labors to his own couil- 
try. He made several Voyages across the Atlantic — thrice to 
Africa and once to Europe. His first visit to Africa was in the 
early history of the colony^ during the life of the Colonial 
Agent, Ashmun, when the affairs of the colony were in almost 
hopeless entanglement, and the whole enterprise in danger of 
irretrievable disaster. That visit and its benefits to Liberia 
will ever be one of the brightest chapters in the history of her 
early struggles for existence, and an illustration and proof of 
his fidelity and wisdom as a mediator among men^ It is not 
too much to say that, by bis love and patience and energy 
the character of Mr. Ashmun was fully vindicated before the:, 
world, the relations between him and the colonists restored to 
more than their original harmony, and the colony itself brought 
into a state of stable and permanent prosperity* 

According to Dr. Tracy's Historical Discourse, Mr. Gurley 
also at this time had the responsibility of originating the 
plan of government for Liberia. He Hsysi "It is enough 
fbr his glory that he alone among white men saw the safety 
of trusting a negro people with some part in the managemcB't 
of their own concerns; and that by boldly acting on his belief, 
he placed his name on the not long list of legislators whose 
wisdom organised States on principles that u^ixntd peace, 
permanency, coherence, and a healthy growth/' 
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Mr Gurley'a second visit to Liberia was in 1849, under in- 
structions from the United States GoTernment. On his return 
he made a report on the condition and prospects of that Bepub- 
lic, which was printed by order of Congress, and was warmly 
commended by Henry Clay and others. 

His third visit was of comparatively recent date, being one 
of the last great efforts of his active life. After the many 
struggles, discouragements, and disasters through which the 
Society and the colony had passed, it was his privilege to 
stand once more on those distant shores, and look upon the 
young "Republic of Liberia," her independence acknowledged 
by the leading Christian Governments of the world, her peo- 
ple enjoying all the rights of freemen, and her future as cer- 
tain as Christian churches, and free schools, and a college, and 
a prosperous community could make it. 

His visit to Great Britain is fresh in the memory of many of 
his friends. Its •bject was to confer with the leading philan- 
thropists of England, and enlist them, if possible, in the great 
work of colonizing Africa. Though he failed in securing that 
object, he performed a very important work. In a written 
"testimonial," signed by forty gentlemen in London, and pre- 
sented to him a few days before he sailed for home, it is said : 
" Where some men would have abandoned the undertaking in 
despair, or risked its future success by the indiscretions of a 
hasty zeal, he pursued his objects with a calm and patient per- 
severance, that won the personal esteem even of many who 
continued adverse to the principles of the Colonization Society, 
During the period of his residence in England, he has been as- 
siduously occupied in diffusing information through all accessi- 
ble channels of publicity. And it may be confidently asserted, 
that while his statements deeply interested all who were for- 
tunate enough to have the advantage of hearing them, they 
brought conviction to the minds of some who had previously 
been either doubtful or opposed." 

This testimonial brings into a clear light the characteristics 
of x\lr. Gurley's mode of working, as well as its spirit. His zeal 
knew no abatement, and his temper lost nothing of its sweet« 
ness in the midst of the most decided and even violent oppo- 
sition. 
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In relation to the financial success of the Society, it is well 
known that Mr. Gnrley felt that money was the very "sinews 
of war/' in the great straggle to establish and maintain a 
flourishing colony in Africa; and the snccess of the Society 
in this respect was promising. When he fir^t became its 
Agent, in 1822, its income for that year was only $778. 
From that time it increased regularly for the next ten years^ 
as follows: $5,000, $10,000, $14,000, $19,000, $26,000, $28,000, 
up to $40,000. Still there was, in his judgment, something 
far better than this to be continually aimed at and secared. 
He would fill the public mind with great and worthy ideas 
of the ultimate object which the Society had in view, both 
for this country and Africa. True and enlarged views, in 
his opinion, would not only secure all the material aid neces- 
sary, but finally unite all good men, and so enlist the nation, 
l^orth and South, in the work, that it would become a magnifi* 
cent Government enterprise. In that faith he lived and 
labored; hence his comparative indifference to mere finance. 
Mr. Gurley was looking at public opinion, and its power over 
the greatest and the gravest questions connected with the Af* 
rican race. He believed in the mighty influence of good men, 
and was ever pressing upon them his sacred cause — pleading 
with statesmen, clergymen, merchants, editors, and educators 
of the people. . 

The simple fact was, that his entire active life was devoted 
to this work. He thought and planned and toiled; he wrote 
and spoke and reasoned and prayed and wuffered for the eleva- 
tion of the negro race. In proportion aM he loved his fellow- 
men, he hated the oppressions of slav^fry, Though called a 
pro-alaTery man by his enemies, ho Mpoko of it boldly in these 
burning words: "Its perpetuity in WrMuntcMMn with the 
natuie of our institutions, the spirit of ilMi i^i^Hf and the order 
of Providence. It stands in the temple of //Mr fiifiidorn, like the 
image of death at the Egyptian feHi\vUi**f^, Ut Madden our 
thoughts^ to dood the light, and tone Ut imiimitiUoly the in- 
fitnunenta of joy.** "Let him who incuUmit^ti Um do^^rna, that 
the liberty of one portion oi mankind niMW^ ('« I'^ffp^tually 
dependent for existence on the aUvery of Miff^^^i^i'i «»X|iii(ii few 
disdpks in this land, until the signatures wh)/di U<m Uunlus of 
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Liberty has carved in our mountains be forever erased, and her 
glorious banner, now waving over us, be taken down forever. 
Let him ask for proselytes among the Arabs of the desert, or 
the awe-struck minions of despotic power, but expect not his 
doctrine to prevail among a people who have already taught, 
windom to kings, and thundered forth the truth that makes the 
spirit of man free in the ears of an astonished world." 

His books, his speeches, his editorials in the Repository, 
his Annual Reports, and his correspondence with Henry Clay 
and with Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, of England, are full of 
these generous outbursts in behalf of universal freedom. Yet 
he held so firmly to the old ideas that the States themselves 
must eventually proclaim liberty throughout the land, or that 
the providence of God would in some other way^ unknown and 
unanticipated by us, bring to an end the great oppression, that 
he was unmoved by all the misrepresentations of himself and 
of Colonization on the part of those who considered themselves 
the exclusive friends of the colored race. Without impugning 
their motives, he felt that they were mistaken in their mode 
of working. Such men as Gerrit Smith and William Lloyd 
Garrison, and the class they represent, he honored as bold 
and disinterested men — men who were ready to risk their 
reputation and their life in a most unpopular cause, and from 
most philanthropic motives. But he had no confidence in their 
wisdom; neither did he share in the opinion of some, that to 
them was to be attributed the grand result of universal eman- 
cipation when it came. 

And in vindication of his just fame, and in the home of his 
earnest and loving labors for the last fifty years, I desire to 
say, that it was the view which Mr. Gurle}' entertained of 
slavery and of the national compact, and of the wonder-work- 
ing providence of God, that finally pervaded and controlled 
the American mind. In the Church, among her ministers, 
and throughout all classes of the people, in the free States, 
there was a most intense aversion to slavery, mingled with 
the deepest love of the nation, and a longing for deliverance 
from a national humiliation and a grievous wrong; and yet 
they did not see how the good of the oppressed could be se* 
cured by national violence. 
2 
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What, then, did secure the final result? It was the volun- 
tary withdrawal of Slates from the authority and ])rivilege» 
of the national confipact, and their armed resistance to ita 
claims. What Mr. Garrison and his friendn did in theory to 
destroy shiverj^ the seceding States did in fact to ** conserve*' 
it. In thus separating themselves violently from the nation, 
they surrendered the rights which had been secured to them 
by the national compact. Then came the great uprising of 
the people to preserve the nation's life, and in that struggle 
the conflict between the claims of the negro and the life of the 
cation ceased forever. They had become, in the providence 
of God, one and the same. The hands on the great clock of 
time had suddenly gone forward, and the hour of emancipa- 
tion struck so loud and clear, that the good, the pure, the 
strong, the patriotic, the conscientious, the conservative, heard 
it, and rose up as at the voice of God himself. In the Church, 
Di*. Skinner and Dr. Spring; Dr. TjMig and Dr. Vinton; Bishop 
Janes and Di\ Williams, and the hundreds of thousands they 
represented in the ministry and membership of the leadinj^ 
evangelical denominations; in the State, President Lincoln 
and General Dix and General Grant, who had alwaj's strug- 
gled to uphold the national compact, and were now conse- 
crated to the same ideas, as expressed in the immortal letter 
of Mr. Lincoln on the relations of slavery to the Union; and 
the milhons of people, whose opinions had been as conserva- 
tive as theirs, all now rallied around the banner of universal 
freedom, and bore it on high and onward to victory. And in 
the front rank of all stood Ralph Randolph Gurley. Inti- 
mately associated as he had ever been with some of the best 
and strongest of those who now trampled on the dear old flag, 
he did not hesitate a moment. I can never forget how his 
•yes sparkled with new hope for the afflicted children of Africa, 
as we talked together of that providence of God by which an 
evil that had seemed to defy all human remedies had at last 
vanished like a dream, and left the whole land lighted up with 
the brightness of universal freedom. 

In the splendor of such a result, which the love and teach- 
ings and labors of his life had done so much to produce, wo 
leave him; for it is a splendor which shall never die. 
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In the concluding words of his own "Life of Ashmun," I 
would 8uy, ihangin^r on\y a word or two, to adapt it more per- 
fectly to our brothor and the present time — 

'*Thou hast not lived, thou hast not labored in vain. I hear 
responded from ten thousand tongues, thou hast not lived, thou 
hasL not labored in vain. The liifht ihou bast kindled in Atiica 
ehidl never go out. The principles thou hast exemplified are 
true and everlasting. Thy country is doing justice; for now, 
in all her borders, no fetter is worn by I he guiltless; and when 
upon Africa thy country sball have conferred, in the iVee spirit 
of the Great Master of Chrisiiat»s, her language, her liberty, 
and bcr religion, and the honors of all nations shall be cluster- 
ing tlii« k upon her, Africa, America, tbe world, shall know 
thou hast not lived, thou hast not labored in vain." 

Though I fear that I may have wearied your patience 
already, yet I cannot conclude without reminding you how 
very pleasant to his friends is — 

y. The MEMORY OF HIS TRULY CHRISTIAN HOME. 

His home is a place almost too sacred for us to enter, and 
yet I cannot forbear saying to 3'ou who loved him, that it was 
such a homo as ihe character of such a man, united to the 
loveliest of Christian women, could create. The ministries of 
Christian affection were never more beautifully exemplified in 
husband and wife and in parents and children. In that circle 
you felt encompassed by an atmos|)here of love, where mutual 
esteem and kindness and gentleness and forbearance and dis- 
interestedness reigned supreme. It was not a family affection, 
selfish and exclusive, mixed up with family pride and envy of 
others. Their united h)ve was a full and overflowing sjiring 
of living water, pouring itself forth most lavishly on every 
side, especially on the poor and the suffering, so that they 
seemed absolutely to forget their own sorrows in their sym- 
pathy for others. Lovely and pleasant were our brother and 
sister in their lives, and in their death they were scarcely 
divided. 

I had the mournful pleasure of ministering to them both, as 
the}'^ went down gradually and gently, to the last hour. Mrs^ 
Garley preceded her husbaud some three months, trusting 
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only in the righteousness of Christ, and yieldini^ herself up, 
calmly and without murmuring, to the holy will of God. Mr. 
Guriey, though in great bodily and mental feebleness, yet 
comprehended the whole situation. The promises of the 
Gospel and the prayers offered by his bedside seemed to be 
most intelligently enjoyed by him to the very last. 

On the 30th of July last he fell asleep in Jesus, and awoke, 
we need not doubt, in the midst of that more perfect home 
which our Saviour has prepared for those that love Him. 
Before this he has met again his glorified wife and the eleven 
children who preceded ihem to glory. 

I am glad for thee, my brother, and very pleasant is the 
prospect of meeting thee above. Amen. 



TO THE ATJTHOB OF "THE LIFE 07 ASHMTJK.'' 

BY GEORGE HILL. 

Thy task is o'er, a monument thou here 

Hast built, wherein the memory of him, 
Whose tribute rightly were a nation's tear, 

•Shall, like a star no earth-born vapors dim, 
Survive, embalmed like relics in perfumes, 
Or regal dust in Cyclopean tombs. 
I met thee in life's early day, and still 

Have watched thy course — too long, through years gone by. 
Stealing unheard, yet, as the Alpine rill 

Swells to the torrent, destined to a high 
And loud celebrity, the glorious crown 

He wins, who strives truth, virtue, to promote; 
And long shall Afric in her heart enthrone 

Thy worth, thy words long treasure in her thought. 



A COFFEE HTJLLEE FOS LIBEEIA. 

Quite a concourse of Hpt'Ctaiors assembled at the invitation 
of Mr. Woodruff, at the Norrls Works, on yesterday afternoon, 
to witness the operation of a machine, which has been planned 
and constructed by Messrs. Wo<>druff & Morris, for the pur- 
pose of extracting the berr}'^ from the hull of the coflPee fruit. 

The machine was gaily decorated with the flags of the 
United Siates and of Liberia, and the background was enliv- 
ened with the gay dresses of several ladies, who had come 
from Philadelphia to see the performance of this new piece of 
machinery. 
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A small er\fr'me of ten-horse capacity supplied the motive 
power, and, upon being set in motion, and the coffee to fail in 
its natural husk, it ])erf()rmed its work in so satisfactory a 
manner as to elicit remarks of approval from those asseml>led. 

A careful examination failed to discover but wry few ber- 
ries that had not been emptied into the box after passing 
throui^h the sieves. 

Some of -the berries were very lartre and others small, and 
we were shown grains ramiing into the box a great deal larger 
than others with the hull entire; but the peculiar construction 
of the crushing apparatus is such, that both large and small 
pass through with the same facility, and without being crushed 
m the least. 

The engine and machine will be shipped in a short time to 
Liberia, where it is expected to make a revolution in the coffee 
tra<ie s^a heretofore the berry had to be separated fr«»m the 
hull in a green condition, and all that could not be thus treat- 
ed before drying was lost to the producer, as no means were 
at hand, unless by crushing both hull and berrj", and that 
. would have proved a profitless employment. 

Tlie apparatus is the invention ot Mr. T. T. Woodruff, and 
he has employed a large share of his time in bringing it to a 
satisfactory completion. Both he and Mr. Morris are very 
sanguine of its future success, and they jiropose to soon have 
it running on a Liberian plantation. — Norristown {Pa.) Herald, 



From the (Monrovia) Republican. October, 1872. 
AFFAIRS IN LIBERIA. 

The Skmi-Ckntrnary — Extensive preparations are making 
for this celebration. A preliminary meeting was held in the 
Reprv^sentatives Hall, Hon. W. H. Lynch in the chair. The 
following gentlemen were appointed a committee of arrange- 
ments: J. R. Freeman, A. D. Williams, R. 8. McGill, Jr., Bac- 
chus Mathews, J. W. Diggs, VV. 1). Coleman, S. D. Lindsey, I. 
C. Dickinson, A. B. King, and J. B. Dennis. Jr. The t'ommon 
Council na» authorized the Mayor to co-operate with tiiis com- 
mittee of the citizens, and has further app<nnted Mr. Janus B. 
Moore, member of the Council, to act with the Mayor. Ill 
health caused the Hon. D. B. Warner to decline the commit- 
tee's invitation to deliver the oration. 

Another Vessel Added. — On the Tith instant, the schooner 

"Petronella," William-*, captain, arrived in our harbor. 

The Petronella ha<l been purchased in .Vew York through the 
agency of Messrs. Yates & Porterfield, f«)r the firm of our two 
enterprising young merchants here, Sherman & Dimery. With 
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some friends, more competent than us to jud^o of a resf^el. we 
visited Uio *' Petronella'* two days after her arrival I. ere. Our 
idras acu-ord with ail who join in saying, n|>oii personal inspec- 
tioii, that the '* Petronella" is a fii c erafl; l)udt in Baltimore 
in 18G5. Wtr the Ilondmas and Bi'lize trade. Diffiriiliies, the 
main ot whi( h was her heinir nndi«r tl>e English flat^. eaiis<*ci 
her to l)e sold at auction, and for rather a fair piiee. Her 
gloss auction cost was seven thousand tive hundred dollars. 

EiiEnTiov. — The number of votes pnllcd, au^reeahly to an 
eh'clion held within iheeountyof Mo.itsernido, for a meinher 
to fill ihe vaeanev occasione<l hv tin' resijrnation of Hon. J. W. 
HiltoT), lo the House of Representatives, is as f<)II<»ws: H. J. K. 
Andei'son, 32 votes; R R. Johnson, ()5; N. A. J^i'hardson, 43; 
J. B. Yates, 133; L. R. Leone, 144; S. J Camphell. 153. 

Thanksgiving Day. — A Pkoclamation. — Wlnreas. I>y an 
aet of tiie Leirislatui-e, ai)proved January 25, 1870. the first 
Thursday in the n^onlli of November, of each year, is set 
apart as a day of national thanksirivinir ; and When as, there 
is abnn(bint cause for thaid^fulness, on the part of the eitizvns 
of this Republic, for the signal deliveranee Irom national clan- 
ger that has been wrouirht for them by Almi<rhty God, and 
for the blessiui^s with which the hibors of the past year, botli 
national and individual, have l)een crowned; and VVhereas, it 
is the dnt}' of nations, as well as of individuals, to acknowl- 
edi^(i, with t^rateful hearts, the marjifestations of God's mercy 
and providence, and to implore a continuance of His favor for 
the time to come: 

Now, therefore, I, Joseph Jenkins Koberts. President of the 
JRepuhlic of Liberia, do proclaim Thursday, the seventh day 
of November next, a day of" national thanksirlvini; ; and 1 do 
require all citizens of this Republic, as well as all foreiirners 
resident therein, to suspernl all secular business on that day, 
and to ass(»mble at thei'- respective ])lacesof worship, to return 
thanks to Almighty God for the blessings which He has voueii- 
safed to us during the past year, and to entreat a continuance 
of His fatherly care and protectiofi to us. 

Given at Monrovia, under my hand ami the seal of the Re- 
public, this eighteenth day of St*|)tember, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and seventy-two, and of the 
Kepublic the twenty-sixth. J. J. Eoberts, President, 

By the President: 

H. R. W. Johnson, Secretary of State, 

Editorial Notes. — President Roberts and Secretary Dennis 
returned to this place on the 12ih instant, from Cape Palmas, 
in the mail steamer *• Yoruba " The President and Secret aiy 
were both in excellent health. They had spent about a week 



\ 
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at Ba8sa, two da^ys at Sinoe, and a week at Cape Palmar, and 
wen* everywhere enthusiaKtically receivid. 

Tlie only persons now living of the first immi«^rant8 who 
landed filly yrarn a»;o in Liberia aie Mr. Jonas Cartv, Ui^eil 
74 jtars, Mrs. Klizaheth Roherls, (wife of Bishop Roheits,) 
aged 5() years, and Mr. Charles Johnson, hmiher of Mrs. llol> 
ens, aice<l 68 years. The la>t two are children of the cm»1^ 
braied Elijali Johnson. All these pai ties are at the present in 
excellent health. 

A. D. Williams, Esq., is tcachinor the Preparatory Depart- 
ment of Liberia Colleii:e, in place of Professor A. T. Ferguson, 
who keeps quite feeble. 

David McMuf.lExN — On the 28d of September, afier a sh()rt 
illness, Mr. McMullen (lie<l. He was one of the larlv setllrrs 
of the place. Mr. McMullen had been i»i ibis court try forty- 
seven years. He leaves a wife and one son (Mr. J. D. McMuU 
len) to mourn his loss. 

The notorious Prince Manna, of Gallinas, is dead. 

Mr. John Ezzidio, an aged and much respected citizen of 
Sierra Leone, and a member of the Legislative Council there, 
died on the 4th instant. 

Johnson — Jofinson. — On the evening of the 8th instant, 
Hon. Secretary of State H. R W.Johnson was united in mar- 
riage to Miss Emma E. Johnson, at the residence of the bride's 
mother, in this city; the Rev. N. Doldron officiating. Miss 
Johnson is the eldest daughter of the late J. D. Johnson, and 
ban recently returned to this country irom a visit to America, 

Fuller — Douglass. — On the afternoon of the 27ih instant, 
Mr. Thomas G. Fuller to Miss Alice Douglass. The mairif«ge 
took place at Mrs. B. Y. R. James's, where Miss Douglass has 
resided as a member of the family for j'ears. Rev. James SL 
Payne performed the ceremony. 

McCaulay — King. — Mr. Jacob McCaulay to Miss Mary Ann 
King, on the evening of the 26th ultimo. The wedding took 
place at the residence of C. T. O. King, Esq., brother to the 
bride. Rev. N. Doldron officiated. 



60IK6 TO LIBERIA. 

The last expedition of the American Colonization Society 
embarked from New York on the 2l8t November, with one huiv- 
dred and fifty frcedmen from Georgia. Some sixty of them 
were professing Christians, and one a minister of the GospeL 
They were mostly composed of families. On their arrival in 
tbis city by the steamer San Salvador, from Savannah, tbej 
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"were at once most kindly transferred by a Government steamer 
to the bark Jusper, lying off the Battery, in which they were 
to take passage for Liberia. Mossrs. Yates and Portorfield, 
the owners of the vessel, had built houses on the main dock 
for them, and made every other necessary provision for their 
health and comfort on the voyage. They were accnmpaniod 
by Dr. John N. Lewis, a native Liberian, who, having fiiiisbed 
his course of medical studies, and received his M. D. frona 
Dartmouth College, returns to Liberia to enter upon the duties 
of his profession. About one-third of the emigrants are bound 
for Arthington, on the St Paul's, and will land at Monrovia; 
the rest of them will go on to Cape Palmas. 

In addition to the stores UHually shipped by the Society for 
the support and use of emigrants afier their arrival, a cane 
sugar mill was sent to an enterprising Liberian, by the 
Dame of Jefferson Bracewell, and by his order, for which he 
pays $225, excluHive of insurance and freight. 

B}' the liberality of A S. Barnes & Co., about $150 worth 
of school books were also put on board, for the use of the 
' Society's schools in Liberia. 

This company of emigrants, now on their way to that coun- 
try, are. but a fraction of the applicants who desire to go. And 
why should they not be sent? Every famil}' that goes to that 
land carries more or less of Christian civilizaiion. They at 
least carry Christian ideas and the English laiiguage; and 
more than a quarter part of all that go are church meriibers, 
and a goodly number of them licensed ministers of the Gos- 
pel. Surely such accessions to the Liberia Eepublic must be 
desirable. — New York Observer. 



HEW YOBK COLONIZATIOK SOCIETY. 

The Annual Meeting of the New York Branch of the 
American Colonization Society was held on Tuesday afternoon, 
December 17, in the Society's office, in the Bible House, New 
York city. 

The report of the Board of Managers was read by Rev. 
George W. Samson, D. D. The report will appear in a subse- 
quent number of the Repository. 

The election of officers was taken up, and Rev. Benja- 
min 1. Haight, D. D., lately elected Bishop of Massachusetts, 
was chosen President, in the place of Professor S. F. B. Morse, 
deceased; Hon. Thomas W. Olcott, of Albany, Vice President, 
in place of Hon. Erastus Corning, deceased; Rev. Henry C. 
Potter, D. D., was chosen Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee. The following wereapp«)inted Delegates to Washing- 
ton to the Annual Meeting of the Parent Society, to be held the 
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third Tuesday in January: Eev. Samuel D. Alexander, D. B.; 
Rev. William* F. Morgan, D. D.; Almon Merwin, S. M Bucking- 
ham, Theodore L. Mason, M. D.; and Jacob D. Vermilye. The 
meeting then adjourned. 

From the Newark Advertiser. 
NEW JERSEY COLOKIZATIOK SOCIETY. 

The annual meeting of this Society was held on Tuesday 
evening, December 17, in the Third Presbyterian Church, 
Newark, N. J. Rev. Dr. Stearns, of the First Presbyieriau 
Church, presided, and the meeting was opened with religious 
exercises. 

Rev. Dr. Orcutt, Traveling Secretary of the National So- 
ciety, made a brief statement of the operations of the Society, 
from which it appears that on the 2l8t of November last 150 
emigrants were sent from Georgia, by way of New Yoik. to 
Liberia. On the 7lh of November, 1871. 245 persons from 
Virginia, Georgia, Florida, and the Carolinas were sent from 
Norfolk, making an aggregate of 395 who had embarke(i for 
Africa during the period stated. Of these persons, lOS were 
members of Christian churches, and among them the ministry 
was represented. The number of professing Chrisllans in 
these two companies was remarkable, in view of the fact that 
only 218 were over twelve years of age. One more church 
member would have made the number just one-half of those 
over the age mentioned. These people go to their adopted 
home as farmers, carpenters, coopers, tanners, and blacksmiths, 
and as disciples of Christ to help build up a Christian Repub- 
lic in Africa. 

Interesting addresses were then delivered by Rev. Dr. Sam- 
son, President of Rutgers Female College in New York, and 
Rev. Dr. Haight, Bishop-elect of Massachusetts. Dr Samsou 
spoke with great earnestness of the importance of coloniza- 
tion as a means of Christianizing Africa. He alluded to the 
enterprise of the New York Herald in expending $40 000 
to send Stanley there in search of Livingstone, and thought 
much good would flow therefrom. It only costs $50 to send a 
colored Christian to Liberia, and yet the Society found great 
difficulty in obtaining the means to carry out its objects. The 
idea of the penetration of Africa, he said, was not a new one. 
Herodotus and Josephus tell us of a colony of Egyptians led 
there by Moses, by which the Ethiopians were much advanced 
in civilization. During the time of Solomon the Phoenicians 
penetrated Africa, and Solomon's ships, on their return, took 
some of the natives to Palestine, where they became slaves. 
In the year B. C. 470 the Carthagenians explored the Webtern 
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Coast to Sierra Leono, and brou<rht buck gorillas with them. 
A II iinihcr of Grecian youih from Cyrerie had also, in curly 
times, gone inio Africa for tlie purpose of discoverin*^ the 
soiii'ccs of the NIK', and their description of passing throui^h 
the jiuigles was vary similar to that of Stanh'y. 

It was no doubt cause<J by the spirii of adventure that these 
early excursions wt»re made, but ii w^as also in the intere>ts of 
evan<relization; for it was dechireti that '* Ethioj)ia shall soon 
Stretch out her hands unto Go<i." The speaker th<)Ught that the 
ancients went down to the |)oint where our slaves came fn m. 
Some of the relics of the Greek language are still to be found 
thi-re; and what is better, Christianiiy is there. Christianity 
takes hold of the Africans as it does no other people. It was 
Mohammedan bigotry — not the iiatives — that was in the way 
of the spn^ad of exploraiion and of (yhristianity. The power 
of Christianity has taken hold of Abyssinia, and no power on 
earth can shake her faith The English are exploring the 
Nile for commerce; Livingstone from motives of philanthr<»py. 
Now England has her Geographical Society for the exj^loration 
of Africa, an<i the speaker thought great good would result 
not only to Africa through its exertions, but to the world at 
"^ lai'ge. 

In 1806 the English established a central depot at the Cape 
of Good Hope, but the Dutch drove them out. The English 
arms were, however, soon successful, and the Dutch were 
driven back. Livingstone decided to go to Africa, and he es- 
tablished an independent seitlement not far from the Coast ; but 
the Mohammedans razed his house, and then he determined 
to go to Central Africa, where he has been for twenty years. 
All of Africa is within the grasp of England and America. 
There are now large numbers of colored men in this country 
who are anxious to go to Liberia. Onlj' 150 of these could be 
selected, and out of this number 108 are going as missionaries 
to their race. Fifty dollars will send a Christian colored man 
to be a missionary there. White men cannot live there. He 
had spoken to many black people at the South who were wil- 
ling to go there, but they have not the means to take them. 
As slavery has been abolished in this country, where can the 
colored man go to where he will be more useful than in Libe- 
ria? He spoke in glowing terms of the good that resulted to 
Africa since the formal ion of Lil)eria, and predicted still greater 
benefits from the civilization and ChristiauitR'' which have 
taken deep root there. 

Dr. llaight said that everything pertaining to the explora- 
tion and civilization of Africa was of great importance. He 
had often been struck with the fact that so few men knew of 
the worth and beauty of Africa. They ask, what of Africa? 
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"wbat of Colonization ? What do you keep your Society up for 
now? Slavery has been abolished, say they. But he would 
ask, has the Almighty Ruler of nations not shown His hand 
in this movement? Look at the past. Go to New York and 
see that vessel ready to start for that far-off sliore with 150 
people on board. Some maj' go from mercenary purposes, but 
they are goin*^ to a Christian Re|)ubli(r, which has notil}^ stood 
for a quarter of a century; they are going to strengthen it — a 
Christian nation which has recognized its duty to assist in 
forming neiLrhboring nations. How niany are there in this 
country who know that Liberia has existed as a naiion tor so 
many years? It has been under great trial during this time, 
and has frequently been threatened by the surrounding natives; 
but under God's power it has withstood all. But in order 
to carrv civilization into the interior, Liberia must be infused 
■with new life. This is not merely an emigration society; it is 
one of the most noble and philanthropic societies ever estab- 
lished. Professor Morse was a warm patron of it, and Pro- 
fessor Henry is not afraid to stand up and tell the people 
that it is as noble a work as men can be engaged in. The colo- 
nization of Africa is no trifling matter; it has an important 
bearing upon all parts of the globe. The churches (^ught to 
do their duty in this matter. It w^ould not do to sit down 
quietly and <lo nothing for those around them, who were perish- 
ing for the lack of that with which they are blessed. 

Now comes the fact that the interior of Africa has been 
penetrated by Mohammedanism. There comes the Cross to 
meet the Crescent. What will be the issue tifty years he»ice? 
The Cro^s has not always stood its ground in the ])resenee of 
the Crescent, on account of the lukewarmness of its followers. 
Now is the lime for England and America to combine to send 
men and morjey to Africa; then will come the old victory of 
the Cross. Then will it not be glorious for those who see 
clearly their «luty and do it — who rejoice in being co-workers 
■with God? He alluded to the fact that the Africans were first 
brought to this country by nominal C/hristians; they were 
held in bondage for a long time, and then liberated. There 
are now five millions here enjoying liberty, and yet they are 
in danger morallj' and spiritually. Look at Liberia; he be- 
lieved it was the country where they should go for the pur- 
pose of carrying civilization and Christianity. Few white 
men can live there on account of the climate. There are now 
three thousand men and women at the South who are anxious 
to go there to do God's work. To doubt that they will do good 
is to doubt God's grace. He closed by making a strong 
appeal to the American people to be up and doing something 
worthy of men and Christians. 
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The following persons were elected officers of the New Jer- 
sey Socieij for the enKuinjryt»ar: Pi'esiiienf, Rev. John MacleaOy 
D. D., of Princeton; Corresponding and Recording Secretary, 
John P. Jackson, of Newark; Trea-*urer, C. S. Graham, of New- 
ark; Delegates to the National Society, Colonel Morgan Lu 
Smith, of Newark, and Hon. D. S. Gregory, of Jersey City. 



PEHHSYLYAHIA COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

The Board of Managers of the Pennsylvania Colonization 
Society met on Tuesday afternoon, December 10, at their 
rooms in Philadelphia. Hon. Eli K. Price presided. Hev. 
John W. Dulles, D. D., was Recording Secretary. The meet- 
it'g was opened with prayer by Rev. Samuel E. Applet on. 
Facts of much interest were presented by W. V. Pettit, Esq., 
and Rev. Thomas S. Maleom, Corresponding Secretary, in refer- 
ence to the recent expedition of freed men to Liberia, and in 
regard to the great field for missionary labor among the na- 
tions adjacent to the Republic of Liberia. The expedition 
DOW on its way across the ocean in the barque Jasper 
numbers one hundred and fifty, of whom twenty-four were 
from Sparta, thirty-two from Hawkinsville, thirty-five from 
Milledgeville, and fitty-nine from Valdosta. All were frooi 
Georgia. One-third were born since the Proclamation of 
Emancipation, showing that the young and vigorous are going 
to the new Republic in Africa, prompted by the same enterprise 
which propels the Anglo-Saxon to Australia and Montana. 
Forty of the company were members of Methodist churches, 
and sixteen were members of Baptist churches. Dr. John N". 
Lewis a Liberian, who has recently finished his medical eda- 
cation at Dartmouth College, N. H., accompanied the expedi- 
tion. There was one minister, also one cooper, one carpenter, 
and twenty-five 'farmer?^. Ninety-one will settle at PhiladeU 
phia, a new settlement at Cape Palmas, and fifty-nine will 
locate at Arthington, the flourishing interior settlement on 
the St. Paul's river. Books, tracts, tools, and stores in abun- 
dance were furnished by the American Colonization Society, 
Thousands more ask aid to follow. — North American. 



FIFTY-SIXTH AHKIYESSABY. 

Thb Fifty-Sixth Anniversary op the American Coloni- 
zation Society will be held in the Fourth Presbyterian 
Church, Ninth and G streets, Washington City, on Tuesday 
evening, January 21, 1873, services to commence at half past 
seven o'clock. Hon. John H. B. Latrobe will preside, and 
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Addresses may be expected from Eev. R. H. Nassau, for several 
years a missionary in Western Africa, Rev. E. P. Humphrey, 
D. D., of Louisville, Ky., and others. The friends of the 
cause are cordially invited to attend. 

The Annual Meeting of the Board of Directors will be 
held in the Colonization Building, on the same day, at 12 
o'clock, M. A general attendance is requested. 



LETTER FROM HOK. H. W. JOHNSOK, JR. 

Monrovia, Liberia, October 8, 1872. 

Dear Sir: The friends of Liberia mast not be discouraged on account of 
our late political disturbances. All countries and all peoples are exposed to 
the same evils. These things only prove that black men are like other men, 
that tbey are actuated by the same feelings, and influenced by the same 
motives. He is but a poor patriot, and but little qualiGed to aid in building 
up a country, who is ready and willing to flee at the approach of every danger, 
and to abandon his country in despair whenever a cloud appears in her 
political horizon! I have resolved ''to fight it out on this line!'' Every Ameri- 
can will understand the force of this expression. I intend to do all I can, 
morally and religiously, to promote the general welfare, and to secure the 
prosperity and happiness of the people of this infant country. 

Africa must be redeemed from the curse of barbarism, ignorance, and super- 
stition. I still believe that Liberia is destined to be one of the humble 
instruments in the hands of God to effect these objects. 1 still believe that 
Liberia can be made a blessing to ourselves, and a benefactor to a portion 
of the human race. ^* I do not despair of the RepuhlicV^ I intend to stand 
by our old ship of state; and if she munt be wrecked amid tempests and 
storms, I will stand upon her shattered deck, and cling to the last broken 
fragment thereof, until she sinks to rise no more beneath the waves of a 
tempestuous sea! 

I am happy to inform you, that notwithstanding our late political troubles, 
in an agricultural and commercial point of view, Liberia is progressing. 
What we need now is rest. I mean rest from political excitement. Let the 
people turn their attention to their agricultural and commercial industries, 
and soon peace and plenty will prevail in this Republic. 

I have resolved to form myself into a committee of one, for the purpose of 
contributing my proportionate share towards the accomplishment of these 
objects. Hereafter, I shall conBne myself principally to the cultivation of 
the soil, and the practicing of my profession of the law. These will give me 
ample scope for the exercise of all my energies, so far as it may be necjessary 
for the support of my family. But I trust I will be ready to engage in every 
good work for the promotion ot the cause of Christian civil izati<»n in Africa. 

After a calm survey of the whole field, since the storm has abated, and the 
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Bky has again become clear, I am Btill of the opinion that Liberia can be 
made the best home for the colored men of the United States/ 

When I look ahroad over this widely extended country, and see the wretched 
condition of nearly two hundred millions of the inhahiianis thereof, I am 
overwhelmed wiih aMtoninhment to think how little interest the e<Jucated 
black men of the United States take in the progress of civilization and Chris- 
tianity, and the cause of civil and religious liberty, in the land of their fore- 
fathers. 

Can it be that they are ashamed of the spot on which their ancestors wero 
born? Have they no "race feeling?" Has the home of their i»n>genitor8 no 
charms for tfiem? Are there no ties that bind them to Afri<-a? Oh, Africa, 
bleeding Afrira! Cnn it be that thy children have forg<»tten tlie land of tbeir 
fathers? God forbid that this should ultimately prove to be true. I hope 
that something will yet tend toawaken the slumbering energies of iheeducated 
colored men of America, and cause them to feel an interest in Africa. 

Many prominent Liberians have visited Europe and America during the past 
and pre-ent year. This is a great advantage to Liberia. They return home im- 
bued with the spirit of progress and reform. They are new creatures — made 
alive by the spirit of the age — and are anxious to have Liberia keep pace 
with the progrej-8 of the same. God being willing, I will try and vi>*it Canan- 
daiguaand America generally the next season, to see my old friends, and to 
visit the "graves of a household," and to witness the wonderful changes 
that have taken place since I left. 

I remain, your humble friend, H. W. Johnson, Jb. 



ITEMS OF IKTELLI6EHGE. 

Whom Shall I Send? — The Christian Recorder, the organ of the African 
Methodist E. Church, concludes an article on the inviting field for missions 
in Western Africa in the following words: "We can almost hear Providence 
ask, whom shall I send? In our heart we wish we could hear the African 
M. E. Church take up the words and say. Here am /, send me. We feel to 
prophesy that this answer will yet fall from her lif»s — in the day of God's 
power, we feel to prophesy that she will be both willing and ready." 

New Governor — Mr Keate, the Governor-in Chief of the British West 
African SettlementJ', will leave England for Sierra Leone in January next. 
The return of Mr. Pope Hennessy is therefore expected very shortly. 

African Exploring Expeditions — The Royal Geographical Society of, 
England is pref»aring two African Expeditions. One of them will explore the 
basin of the Victoria Nyanza Lake, and the other the sources of the Congo. 

West African Mails. — The British and African Company's steamer 
Loanda and the African Steam-ihip Company's steamer Yoraba, arrived at 
Liverpool October 28, from the West Coa.st of Africa. Teneriflfe, and Maderia. 
The Loanda brought nine, and the Yoruba eleven saloon passengers, both 
vessels having a quantity of specie. His Excellency Governor Simpson, of 
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Gambia, 4ied on October 6tS, whilst coming from Gambia to Sierra Leone, 
for the purpose of embarking on board the Loanda for Liverpool, on leavd 
of alisence. The British and African Steam Navigation Company's steamer 
Bonny arrived in the Mersey on ihe 16ih November. She brought eleven 
passengers, and about 4,000^ in gold. The African Steamship Company's 
steamer Africa arrived in the Mersey'on the 18th November. The British 
and African Steam Navigation Company's steamer Congo, and the African 
Steamshi(> Company's steamer Calabar, arrived in the Mersey on the 23(1 and 
25th of November, respectively. The news by them was unimportant. — 
African Times 

Maii^ for Zanzibar. — Mails for Zanzibar will be made up at the office 
of the African Times, London, and forwarded to Aden, via Soutliamf«ton, on 
the morning of the 14th November; via Brindisi, on the evening of the 22d 
November; and thencefarward every four weeks. These mails will be con- 
veyed from Aden to their destinaiion by a steam vessel, provided undf^r an 
agreement recently concluded with the British India Steam Navigation (Com- 
pany. The rates of postage, which must in all cases be prepaid, are as 
follows: Via Souihampion: Letters, 9d. per Joz.; newspapers, each, not 
exceeding 4 oz.,2d.; beok? and patterns, not exceeding 1 oz., Id.; above 1 oz. 
and not exceeding 2 oz., 2 /. ; above 2 oz. and not exceeding 4 oz.. 4d ; every 
additional 4 oz., 4d. Via Brindisi: Letters, Is. per joz.; new^papers, each, 
not exceeding 4 oz., Sd.; books and f)atterns, not exceeding 1 t.z , 2d. ; above 
1 oz and not exceeding 2 oz ,4o?. ; above 2 oz. and not exceeding 4 oz., 7c?.; 
every additional 4 oz., 7d. — Ibid. 

The New Comers — On Saturday, October 26, arrived at Sierra Leone, H. 
M. iron troop-ship Himalaya, 3.453 tons, Captain VV. B. Grant, with 27 men, 
33 women, and 46 children, liberated Africans from St. Helena, having 
landed 155 such persons at Lagos. The i)eople were all landed the same day 
and conveyed to Kissy. They are said to be intelligent and all in good 
health. Captain Grant represented "their behavior on board as having 
been everything one could wish." — The Negro. 

Gaboon and Corisco. — The new missionaries, Mrs. Reutlinger and Miss 
Jone.s, safely arrived at Gahoon, and were welcomed by the mi sionaries 
of the station. Rev. Mr. Gillespie will be stationed at Evangasimba, Cor- 
isco. Rev. Mr. Ibia has 'been transferred to Mbangwe, on the mainland. 
Mrs. Reutlinger will take charge of a school at Corisco, and Miss Jones will 
remain at Gaboon. Rev. Mr. Bushnell writes of the arrival of a comrau- 
nion service, and of lamps for the church, by which they were enabled to 
have evening service. He says: ** Things are still hopeful with us, and we 
Btill trust in the Lord and go forward. Our congregations and schools are 
fall and in a good state. Several persons will be received to the church at 
the coming communion." 

Ujiji. — Mr. Stanley describes Ujiji as a district of surpassing beauty. Lake 
Tanganyika is like a huge ditch, bordered by, a high wall of mountains. It 
it 325 miles long, with an average width of 25 miles. 
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Germahs in South Afbica. — The Berlin mission has forty-four European 
and live native misBionaries among the Cafifres and BechuanaB. The con- 
verts number 4,505. The Hermansburg mission has forty-six missionaries 
and 1,555 converts. 

Fruits of the Gospel. — The Kaffrarian Watchman describes a meeting 
of the Faterson mission at Irbulu, South Africa, for the erection of a new 
church, where 1,200 people had been gathered from six tribes, which five 
years ago had been sunk in heathenism. There are now. six stations, 
one week-day and eight Sunday schools, and two hundred members of the 
church. They have erected six church buildings free from debt. Several of 
the chiefs and leading men spoke, each handing in an offering as he sat 
down. The speaking had finally to be stopped to allow the treasurer to 
receive the subscriptions. Nearly all present contributed, and the whole 
amount needed, about $275, was raised. 



Beceipts of the American Colonization Society, 

From the 20<A of November ^ to the 20/A of December ^ 1872. 



New Hampshire 
By Rev. J. K. Converse, ($29.50.) 
JHavrhilL'-ff . B. F^elton,$5; Dr. 
y. Spauliiiiig, Nath. P&g*^, ea. 
$2; David Pa^e, P. W. Kliuball, 
W. H. Page, Parley Ayer, Mrs. 
B. Dale. G. W. Chapmaa, ea. f 1. $16 00 
2iiliord.—M.rH. H Moore, $1U; 
Dea. Chase, Mrs. L. C. Bid ridge, 
Mrs. F. Krencb, Moses P'oster, 
ea. $1; Mrs. M. Foster, 60c. 



By Rev. J. K. ( on verse, ($69.75.) 

Wells /eii.«cr.— Mrs. M. A Abbott, 
$|i»; Mrs C. Brock, Frank 
Demi 11 »c, ea. $2; Qeorge Leslie, 
Cash. ea.$l 

Jfeti-buri/ —Col. Meth. Ch., $9.25; 
Edward Hale, H. CammiDgs, 
eM.#6; P. W. Ladd,$l 

^Win^ton— Henry 8. Hurd, Har- 
mon Cantleld, ea. $5; A. D. 
Caiifield, $8; Dr. Moseley, 
Anson Kuckran,ea. $2; James 
K. Batchelder, L. E. White, 
OrlHiid > aiifleld, A. K. Bartlett, 
Miss P. Cantleld, H. E. McKee, 
H. E. Caufleld, P. D. Cisco, 

St. Jofinsbury.— additional— Mrs. 

Thos. Ki< d r 

&. Jolmbury Cenire.-lndividuals. 



14 60 

s»lo 



16 00 
20 26 



25 00 

600 
3 60 



Nrij^^ York 
By Rev. Dr. Oreutt, ($300.00.) 
New York dty— Henry Young, 
$tii(); James Brown, Jonn 
Sieward,ea.*50; t ash, $2.5; W. 
S. Oiliuan, $20 ; Watts, Parker 



69 76 



A Co., $in ; Dan. Talmage's Sons, 
Dr. James Anderson, E. G. 

Hubbard, Mr. Hage, ea. $5 $275 00 

Brooklyn— t>T, Theo. L. Mason, 
$20; Dr. L. D. Mason, $5 25 00 



New Jersey. 

By Rev. Dr. Oroatt, ($89801.) 
Newark.— yLrs. E. A. Crane, $26; 
Harris M. Baldwin. $16; Wm. 
Howkins, $5; Balance of a 
bequest of the laie Oliver J. 
Hayes, $363.01 



800 00 



808 01 



District of Columbia. 
Wd»Mngton—M.i6ceUa,neoxia 458 40 

IliLINOrS. 

Arbirtgdon.—liev. John Crawford, 4 00 

"SV I8CON8I1T 

White- Water- Rev. T. G. Colton, 1 00 

FOR REPOSITORY. 

Massachusb ITS— .&(Mrta/»— Sam'l 
Lane, lor 1878, by Rev. Dr. 
Tracy i qq 

New JBRSKif— iVrti^arA^— Rev. J. 

C. Oroth, for IK78 i 12 

Illinois— .^6/w(;r/on— Rev. John 

Ci aw ford, lor 1874 1 OO 

LiBKKiA— r'a;>ff falmaa—E, H. A. 

Deunis, for 1878 1 26 



Repository ., 4 37 

Legacy a^S 01 

Donations 489 26 

MlHcellaueous 458 40 



Total $1,260 08 
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FIFTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE AMERICAN 

COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 



PRESENTED JANUARY 21, 1878. 



OBXTUABT. 

During the past year an unusually large number of the early 
friends and patrons of the Society have been removed by 
death. Among them were five Yiee Presidents and three Life 
Directors. 

The death of Rev. Ralph Randolph Gurley, which occurred 
on the 30th of July, was an event peculiarly affecting, not only 
to the executive officers of the Society, but to the friends of the 
cause throughout this country and in other lands. By his 
earnest and faithful devotion to its interests for half a cen- 
tury, he became extensively known and greatly beloved. Mr. 
Gurley commencec^his labors as General Agent in 1822; was 
elected Corresponding Secretary in 1839 ; and was made Vice 
President and Life Director in 1854. Deeply impressed with 
the magnitude and importance of the enterprise, with an abid- 
ing faith in its success, and with a spirit of gentleness and 
forbearance which commended him to the confidence of the 
public, he presented and enforced its principles and its aims 
with great eloquence, both in this country and in England. 
He made three personal visits to Liberia: one in 1824, and 
while there prepared a plan for the civil government of the 
Colony, which was adopted, and which is, substantially, still 
in force; one in 1849, under instructions from the Government 
of the United States ; and one in 1867, when he was permitted 
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to see and rejoice over what had been achieved. The name of 
Gurley, as identified with African Colonization, will be held in 
affectionate and grateful remembrance by Christian philan- 
thropists down through the ages to come. 

The Eev. Thomas O. Upham, D. D., of Maine, is another 
name which will long be cherished as an enlightened friend 
and advocate of the cause. He was elected Vice President in 
1848, and it continued to have his firm confidence and support 
while he lived, and was not forgotten in his last will. For 
a period of forty years, Mr. XTpham was widely known and 
highly esteemed as a Professor of Mental and Moral Philoso- 
phy in Bowdoin College. He was a man of great purity of 
life, whose Christian character is beautifully exhibited in his 
published works. 

In the death of Hon. Ealph I. Ingersoll, of Connecticut, 
we have lost a very intelligent and abiding friend. He was 
elected Vice President of the Society in 1853, and most cheer- 
fully gave his annual contribution to it till the close of his long 
life. Mr. Ingersoll was an eminent lawyer, a wise counsellor, 
and a statesman of no ordinary reputation. He held offices of 
high public trust both in the State and nation, and having 
served well his generation, died in the faith of the Gospel. 
. Another man whose loss we mourn was the Hon. George 
P. Fort, Bx-Govemor of New Jersey, who was elected Vice 
President in 1853. The principles and objects of this Society 
ever received his hearty indorsement, and their prevalence 
gave him real pleasure. As a citizen, Mr. Fort was much 
respected and beloved for his soundness of judgment, his 
integrity of character, and his faithfulness to duty. 

It is also our painful duty to record the decease of John 
Bell, M. D., of Pennsylvania, elected Vice President of this 
Society in 1850. Dr. Bell was one of the founders of the 
Pennsylvania Colonization Society, which was organized in 
1826, and almost till his death he was an active and valuable 
member of its Boiord of Managers. His faithful watchildness 
over its interests, his promptness in the discharge of duty, and 
his ever courteous demeanor, can be duly appreciated only by 
those who were so long and so happily associated with him. 
]C^or was the Colonization enterprise the sole object of his 
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benevolent regard. He deeply sympathized with and aided, 
as he had the ability and opportunity, other like philanthropic 
institutions. 

We would not fail to mention also William Silliman, Esq., 
of Louisiana, and Hon. William Nash, of Vermont, who were 
Life Directors of this Society. Mr. Silliman was made such in 
1852, and Mr. Kash in 1860. They were both men who were 
respected and esteemed in the communities where they lived, 
for their excellence of character and their Christian life. 

And there are three other names no longer among the living, 
not to be forgotten in our report, viz: 

Prof Samuel F. B. Morse, LL.D., late President of the Kew 
York Branch of this Society, whose practical mind contributed 
to give to the world the invaluable benefits of the magnetic 
telegraph, for which he received the highest honors and the 
lasting gratitude of the enlightened nations of the earth. Prof. 
Morse, like his venerated father, the Eev. Dr. Jedediah Morse, 
was among the first to embrace and inculcate the principles of 
African Colonization ; and though conscious of his world-wide 
fame, and realizing the infirmities of age, he did not hesitate to 
accept the Presidency of the New York Colonization Society, 
and publicly to advocate its claims. 

Eev. John Sets, D. D., for nearly forty years honorably 
identified with our work in this country and in Liberia, and 
with Christian Missions in Western Africa, and more recently 
as Minister Eesident and Consul General of the Government 
of the United States to the Government of Liberia; it was hia 
great gratification to see the oldest Mission of the Methodist 
E. Church take form in an Annual Conference of some twenty-* 
five preachers, with their bishop, all of the colored race, and a 
Eepublic established and flourishing on that once benighted 
Coast. 

Hon. Edward James Eoye, the fifth President of Liberia, 
for a quarter of a century an enterprising and successful mer- 
chant at Monrovia; to him belongs the honor of first export- 
ing African products to this country and to England in his 
own vessel, carrying Liberian papers, and. sailing undei: th0 
Liberian flag. 
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FIKAHCES. 

EEOEIPTS. 

The receiptfi have been — 

From donations |10,603 79 

From legacies 16.921 45 

Interest on investments and investments realized 2,255 00 

For education in Liberia 1,056 00 

From other sources 2,500 9$ 

Receipts $33,337 22 

Balance in the treasury, January 1, 1872 324 27 

Making the resources of the year. $33,661 49 

SISBUBSEMEHTS. 

The payments have been as follows : 

For the carriage of emigrants from their homes to the port of 
embarkation, and for their passage and settlement in 

Liberia $12,189 33 

For interest on borrowed money .* 879 28 

For loan returned 1,000 00 

For insurance, taxes, and repairs of " ColoniEation BuiMing".. 941 56 

For paper and printing the African Repository 1,963 65 

For education in Liberia. 1,150 00 

For salaries of Secretaries and Agents, printing Annual Re- 
port, litigating will cases, expenses of Auxiliary Societies, 
stationery, fuel, postage, dec 14,951 36 

Disbursements $33,075 18 

Balance in treasury, January 1, 1873 586 31 

ft 

Total $33,661 49 

' The wide-spread financial dopreesion, occasioned in no small 
degree by the extensive fires that have prevailed, and the 
general occupation of the public mind with the Presidential 
election, have had their influence in lessening the receipts of 
all benevolent institutions. 

SMIGSATIOir. 

Oar regular fall expedition was despatched in the barque 
Jasper, from New York, November 21; the emigrants having 
arrived in that city on the previous evening in the steamer 
San Salvador, from Savannah. They numbered one hundred 
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and fifty, mostly in families, and were all fi*om the State of 
Greorgia, viz: 24 from Sparta, Hancock county; 32 from Haw- 
kinsville, Pulaski county; 35 from Milledgeville, Baldwin 
county, and 59 from Valdosta, Lowndes county. Fifty-nine 
chose to locate at Arthington, an interior town on the St. Paul's 
Eiver, and ninety-one at Philadelphia, a new settlement at 
Cape Palmas. Fifty-six reported themselves as communicants 
in the Methodist and Baptist Churches, with one licensed 
minister of the Gospel. Ninety-two were twelve years old 
and upwards; forty were hetween twelve and two years; and 
eighteen were under two years of age. Of the adult males, 
twenty-five were farmers, and one cooper and one carpenter. 

Messrs. Yates and Porterfield, of New York, with whom the 
contract had been made for their carriage in the Jasper, have 
long been engaged in the West African trade, and they fully 
provided for their comfort and subsistence, by having houses 
built for them on the main deck, which were spacious and airy, 
and by furnishing provisions of good quality and in abundant 
quantity. In addition to their baggage and the customary 
stores and tools for their support and use during their first six 
months after arrival, a cane sugar mill was shipped on the 
Jasper for Mr. Jefferson Bracewell, at his order, for which he 
pays $225, exclusive of freight and insurance. 

Dr. John N. Lewis, who had just graduated from the Medi- 
cal Department of Dartmouth College, New Hampshire, ac- 
companiedr the emigrants, and will enter on the practice of his 
profession on landing in his native country. 

These one hundred and fifty emigrants make the whole num- 
ber colonized by the Society since the war to be 2,987, and a 
total, from the beginning, of 14,975: exclusive of 5,722 recap- 
tured Africans, which we induced and enabled the Government 
of the United States to settle in Liberia, making a grand total 
of 20,697 persons to whom the Society has given homes in 
Africa. 

Objections are often urged against exporting laborers out of 
the country. In answer to such we think it sufficient to say — 
The small number of emigrants annually sent to Liberia, com- 
pared with the large accessions to this country from foreign 
lands^ is too insignificant for serious consideration. Besides, 
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inasmuch as some of the colored population wish to go^ and 
Liberia desires them to come, it seems neither kind nor just to 
try to keep them here. Moreover, we believe it to be a duty 
we owe both to them and to Africa to colonize them. 

SATISFIED. 

The barque Edith Bose, which was mentioned in our last 
Beport to have gone to sea from Hampton Eoads, Virginia, on 
the 7th November, with two hundred and forty-five emigrants, 
arrived at Monrovia after a pleasant passage of thirty-seven 
days. At a meeting held on the day before leaving the vessel, 
they unanimously adopted and directed the publication of a 
paper, declaring that " in respect to food there has been the 
greatest abundance and that which was good," and ^' the ut- 
most kindness has invariably obtained, being unexceptionable 
and satisfactory.'' 

From letters from members of this emigration, the following 
brief extracts are taken : 

Mr. Scott Mason, a prominent man in the large party from 
Clay Hill, York county. South Carolina, under date of April 

**I and my family, and the majority of the people that came 
Wl% xcxth me, are enjoying good health, and we all tender to 
w>« attd the Colonization Society our hearty thanks for your 
tf^v^^^t kindness in planting us on the land of our ancestors. 
I ftiut thd majority of the emigrants are entirely satisfied with 
our n^w home and country.'' 

Mr. Jefferson Bracewell, the head of a family of sixteen and 
gf a company of sixty-eight persons from Valdosta, Georgia, 
wrote June 20 : 

^^ My family are all well at this time. I did not lose one of 
them in the fever. The mtdmb^rs of my company are all well 
except one, who is not now in b©d. As soon as I could com- 
mence farming, I w^nt \)d wwk. To-day I have about two 
acres in sugar cane— tb^ ^^i ^ it h higher than my head- 
three in corn, two tn ifi^ «itt4 *ix ift ^dsada. I am also eating 
corn and potatoes K>ftty ^Wtt *%l«tttf . 1 have built me a house, 
and am building anotb'W^. t \m^\ y^tt to send me a sugar cane 
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mill, fourteen inohes iu diameter, with two boilers, one fifty 
and the other holding sixty gallons. I would have written to 
you before this, but I wanted to know spmething abo^t things 
here. This is a good country." 

Mr. Peter Mountain, an industrious emigrant ftom Windsor, 
Bertie county. North Carolina, states, August 9 : 

" We are all well and perfectly satisfied with our new settle- 
ment. I thank my Father in heaven that, through His mercy, 
I am in Liberia. I have not any further use for the United 
States." 

Mr. June Moore, the leader of the party just referred to from 
South Carolina, thus expresses himself, August 21: 

" I write to let you know that I am well, and that I than]^ 
God that I came to Liberia. I like the face of the country, 
and find our land to be rich. I beg to say tp you, from my 
heart, that I am well satisfied, and I know that I can make a 
good living, and money, too, in Liberia. I never expect to go 
back to the United States to live, and I hope God will bless the 
Colonization Society for helping poor colored people to Liberia, 
where they can be somebody, if they try." 

An estimable citizen of North Carolina, in a business letter 
of date July 22, 1872, incidentally remarks: 

'^ I have received letters from some of my people in Liberia. 
They write they are doing well and are satisfied, and also that 
their children are going to school, and they have regular iiight 
meetings and preaching on Sunday, having built a church since 
they arrived out. John says any man that will work can live, 
and some of them say with one half the labor it requires here.** 

A?PI(ICATI0ir9. 
There exists a strong and growing desire among the people 
of color to remove to Liberia, satisfied that they will do better 
and be more happy there than anywhere in the United States. 
They ^e aware that in Liberia each adult emigrant is given 
ten acres, and every family receive^ twenty-five acres of land; 
that there is no prejudice or rivalry of race in llbe road to pro- 
motion, dignity, and honor; and that life, property, and the pur- 
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suit of happiness are not only the acknowledged, but the 
equally respected right of every one in the nation. 

Not a few of these people recognize the Providence which 
has secured their freedom, as also making them instrunaents 
of good to their fatherland. The Christian Recorder^ the organ 
of the African Methodist B. Church in the United States, re- 
cently gave utterance to the following pregnant sentiments: 

^* The fact is, the evangelization of Africa has at last to fall 
upon the negro. He is to be the man of God's right hand ia 
redeeming its millions. We know that the politicians tell us 
this is exceptional; but indeed it is altogether in keeping with 
great social laws. We do not stop to argue the question 
whether colored Americans are so identified with Africa as to 
be called * its own people.' But we do say, as the Irish Ameri- 
can is nearer to Ireland than any other part of the American 
people, and he feels so, even so are we nearer to Africa; and, 
therefore, must we feel for its conversion more keenly than 
any others, and labor more assiduously.'* 

Scarcely a week passed during the year that the Society did 
not receive applications for passage to Liberia. In February, 
these included 13 residents of Georgia, 214 of Florida, and 550 
of Alabama; and in March, 50 of the inhabitants of North 
Carolina, 200 of South Carolina, and 300 of Georgia; making 
a total of 1,327 persons, in five of the Southern States, who 
solicited our aid within the two months mentioned. And since 
the last emigrants embarked — on the 21st November — we have 
received a list of 239 names from Hawkinsville, Pulaski county, 
Georgia, earnestly requesting to be sent the coming May, and 
from a company of about 200 persons at House Creek, Wilcox 
county, Georgia, who, with other parties not named above, 
make a total of over 600 desiring to leave this year for Liberia. 

All of these applications were voluntary and unsolicited, and 
wore mainly caused by letters which the applicants themselves 
received direct from relatives and acquaintances who have 
•ettlod in that Bepublio. The class of people and the motives 
which govern them, may be learned from the annexed copies 
of tlioir appeals to us, written, it is believed, by those intending 
to onugratei— 
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A writer says: "I have one hundred and ninety-two names 
of persons, in families, who are ready to go at any time. They 
beg me to ask you to do all you can to send them. This num- 
ber is composed of farmers, carpenters, blacksmiths, and min- 
isters of the Grospel. Most of them are young persons or in the 
prime of life." 

Another remarks: " We have now a company of about three 
hundred, who want a passage to Liberia as soon as the Society 
can give it. You will please let me hear from you very soon. 
The company is made up of first-class men and women." 

A third mentions that in a party of fifty persons, the heads 
of" three families are communicants in the Presbyterian Church, 
and several others are members in good standing of the Meth- 
odist B. Church. The men are those that Liberia needs — hard- 
working men, mostly farmers. One of them has heard from 
some of his relatives in Liberia, and he is anxious to join them.'' 

A fourth writes: "We pray that the Society will give us a 
passage to Cape Falmas, as we are anxious to join our relatives 
and friends there, who are waiting to greet us on our arrival. 
We have in our number some of the best farmers and mechanics 
in this State. We all want a permanent home, which we be- 
lieve we can never get until we reach our own land — Africa. 
We hope soon to hear what conclusion your honorable body 
has arrived at, so that we will know in time what to do. Our 
total number is one hundred and sixty-two persons, nearly all 
in families." 

A fifth states: "There is considerable zeal manifested to 
learn all we can of Liberia. Having a large colored population 
in this county, we can leave here with three hundred. Most 
of our people are poor, owing to the very low price paid for 
labor since the surrender. It is only sufficient to keep us from 
starvation. Very, few have anything left after a year's hard 
work. We will probably be able to get sufficient clothing, but 
cannot the Society provide for our transportation to the poft 
of shipment? Among us are carpenters, blacksmiths, brick- 
layers, plasterers, cabinet-makers, wheelwrights, brickmakers 
and others. Our members are mostly professors of religion." 
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LIBERIA. 

Constitutional controversies, which had been in agitation 
for several years, and an intense excitement growing out of 
the negotiation of a loan of £100,000 stg., in London, by the 
party in power, against which measures the opposition ear- 
nestly protested, have quieted down; and during the last 
twelve months peace and order have prevailed ; agricultural, 
mechanical, mercantile and professional pursuits have been 
successfully prosecuted, and intellectual, moral, and religious 
interests have not been neglected. 

Hon. Joseph J. Eobebts, recalled to the Presidency, entered 
on the duties of his fifth term, of two years each, January 1, 
1872, "amid great rejoicing and enthusiasm." The origin, 
purpose, and destiny of the Eepublic are thus forcibly pre- 
sented in his recent Inaugural Address : 

"It is beyond reasonable cavil, that Liberia was planted in 
accordance with a divine purpose. This conclusion, to my 
mind, is made clearly apparent by the numerous and unmis- 
takable interpositions of an overruling Providence in her be- 
half during the many perilous vicissitudes through which she 
has passed. It is to me also clear that, in establishing Liberia, 
God designed to make of her an instrument of good, in impart- 
ing to Africa the inestimable blessings of a Christian civiliza- 
tion. It was in the spirit of this mission that our pioneer 
fathers laid here, in blood and sweat, the foundations of a 
Christian State, upon which, they confidently hoped, would be 
erected an abiding negro nationality, that would not only re- 
flect honor upon the race, wheresoever scattered, but also 
demonstrate its capacity for self-government and the proper 
maintenance of free institutions." 

The relations of Liberia with the natives are of the most 
friendly character. Its mission and duty to this vast popula- 
tion are thus clearly recognized in the same Inaugural Ad- 
^OBs: 

"It is extremely desirable that the whole aboriginal popu- 
lation of the Aepublic should be drawn, as rapidly as possible, 
within the circle of civilization, and be fitted by suitable eduoa- • 
tional training for all the duties of civil and social life; and 
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thus, too, we shall be exerting a hallowed influence upon the 
tribes of our far interior." 

"The past few months," observes the Lone Star, issued at 
Monrovia, "have found our farmers busily engaged in the 
cutting and grinding of sugar-cane, and the manufacture of 
sugar. Most of tho steam-engines up the St. Paul's have con- 
sequently been actively employed, and the verdant banks of 
the river have been a scene of lively industry. Some sixty 
thousand pounds of sugar are shortly to be shipped, we 
understand, by Mr. Sharp. Mr. Washington, Messrs. Dunbar 
k D'Coursey, Mr. Cooper, and Mr. Roe are also making fair 
crops. And last, but not least, Mr. W. Spencer Anderson 
hopes, we are informed, to make his estate furnish the market 
with a creditable return in sugar. Besides these there is a 
considerable quantity manufactured by various farmers up the 
river, who employ hand or eattle-power in the making of their 
sugar." 

The Minister Resident and Consul General to Liberia of 
the Government of the United States lately wrote to the St. 
Louis Democrat, as follows: "Liberians are now discovering 
the fact, that coffee is to their country of by far greater im- 
portance than cotton has proved to ours. The coffee has been 
pronounced by those of great experience in the cultivation of 
the article equal in quality to any in the world, and superior 
to most. One decade more, I am quite certain, the prolific soil 
of Liberia will be shaded by an almost uninterrupted coffee 
grove, stretching along the Liberian Coast from Cape Mount 
to Cape Palmas." 

The Bepublican, published at Monrovia, states that "Messrs. 
iMcGill Brothers purchased last month the schooner 'Sum- 
merside,* 120 tons, formerly of Bristol. They have sold to Mr. 
W. F. Nelson their schooner < Cupid.' The cargo which had 
been ready for the * Cupid's' trip to England, 38,000 gallons of 
palm oil, was shipped by the steamer 'Africa' to Liverpool." 

"On the 12th October, the schooner 'Petronilla* arrived in 
our harbor, having been purchased in New York for the firm 
of our two enterprising young merchants here, Messrs. Sher- 
man & Dimery." 
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The Lone Star again says: "We would not refrain from 
making a passing allusion to what seems to us to promise to 
be, at no distant day, one of the great sources of wealth and 
influence in this country. We have before the mind's eye the 
thriving establishments of certain mercantile gentlemen, some 
of long standing, and others which have sprung up within very 
recent years, and their daily increasing wealth, with their 
ramifications far and near. Among these we may mention 
the old, familiar, and prosperous firm of McGill Brothers, now 
successfully and satisfactorily conducted by Messrs. J. & K. 
McGill, two young gentlemen who manifest a fair talent for 
commercial business. Again, there are the wealthy and pros- 
perous establishments of Hon. D. B. Warner, Gabriel Moore 
& Son, Messrs. Sherman & Dimery, Henry Cooper, Esq., W. 
F. Kelson, Esq., (Mayor of Monrovia,) and G. Creswick, Esq, 
These are all flourishing establishments here, to which we 
refer as our leading mercantile houses, and in support of our 
opinion concerning the commercial advancement which Li- 
beria has made, and bids fair to continue to be making for 
years, much to the substantial wealth and prosperity of the 
country. 

"It is well known that most of the establishments above- 
named deal with many of the principal commercial houses of 
the first and various markets of the world ; that year after 
year the exports of our produce are considerably increasing in 
quantity, and frequently in variety; and that additions and 
improvements are being almost constantly made by some one 
or another of these merchants to his establishment, to meet 
the increasing demands for accommodation for his trade. We 
may instance the recent importation of several cranes, among 
which were two for W. F. Kelson, Esq., and one for Messrs. 
Sherman & Dimery. Also the considerable additions which 
have been made to the store of G. Creswick, Esq., supplemented 
by the importation of an iron bridge, to be extended to the 
verge of the river's bank, and which is intended to be shortly 
erected. Again, there is the large warehouse which is being 
built for Henry Cooper, Esq., and the fine wharf accommoda- 
tion of W. F. Nelson, Esq., all of which may be taken as un*. 
doubted evidences of their business, respectively, being lacra- 
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» 

tive. What Liberia wants are men of energy, enterprise, and 
capital, to draw out her vast resources, and a population skilled 
in mechanical and agricultural pursuits." 

EDUCATIOir. 

Thirty-eight scholars, of whom five are native Africans, are 
stated to be in the PreparatoryDepartment of Liberia College, 
and ten students in the College proper. The proportions in 
the several grades are about the same as are in most of the 
new western colleges in this country, and for the same reason. 
The young men, when half educated or less, are called away 
to go into business, because they are better qualified than any 
others that can be had. A large Freshman Glass is expected 
for the coming year. 

The Schools of this Society at Arthington and Brewerville 
are reported to be "in healthy operation/* with about one 
hundred and thirty pupils, and the teachers in punctual and 
regular attendance. As soon as a suitable building, in course 
of erection at Arthington, is completed, an additional school 
will be opened there at our expense. 

Other educational facilities are afforded in Liberia, as may 
be readily inferred by the following announcements in the 
Republican for August last : 

Mr. A. B. King "begs leave to inform the public that he will 
open a day-school in Monrovia on the third Monday of the 
present month, under the patronage of the Presbyterian Mis- 
sion." 

**We understand that Mr. Dennis C. Ferguson has also 
opened a school in Clay- Ashland, under the same auspices." 

" The Methodist E. Mission school here has re-opened under 
the tuition of Mrs. Maey L. Timbeblake, eldest daughter of 
the late Bishop Burns. The school closed on the marriage of 
Miss Fannie Johnson." 

"Trinity P. Episcopal Church school, Monrovia, "W. M. 
EiCHARDS principal, Miss Sarah Barclay assistant, is now 
open for the accommodation of pupils from all parts of the 
country. The interior and river settlements will do well to 
avail themselves oi the advantages it affords." 
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EZFLOBATIOKS. 

To Liberians is due the credit of exploring the country im- 
mediately east of the Eepublic, bringing to light a salabrioas 
mountain region, well populated, and by more intelligent and 
more civilized tribes than those on the Coast. 

"At the distance of about one hundred and twenty miles 
interiorward," writes a prominent Liberian, "is the country 
of the Barline people: a lofty, cool, mountainous country, con- 
taining a large and crowded population, numerous towns, un- 
usual and superior civil regulations, and distinguished, withal, 
by great industrial energies. The capital of the country is a 
large city, surrounded by a wall of stone : here two market 
days are kept every week, and thousands of people, even from 
remote distances, eome with goods, provisions, and cattle in 
large numbers, for sale." 

Boporo and Toto-Korie are stated to be some one hundred 
miles almost directly east of Monrovia, with " a dry, healthy 
atmosphere, and in a rich country, abounding in beautiful 
landscapes, elevated hills and fertile valleys, with charming 
streams of water murmuring along. Here horses thrive and 
cattle abound, while the eyes may feast upon the rice and cot- 
ton fields, from the latter of which are annually manufactured 
those immense qaantities of cloths that find their way to the 
Liberia, Sierra Leone, and other markets." 

Musardu, estimated to be near one hundred miles northeast 
of Boporo, is reported to be " elevated two thousand feet above 
the level of the sea. The atmosphere is very dry. Musardu 
is an exceedingly healthy place ; there was not one prostrate, 
sickly person in the town — containing a population of between 
seven and eight thousand." 

Mission. 

A Christian Eepublic exists on the Continent of Africa, planted 
by American benevolence, through a Society encouraged to the 
attempt by resolutions and pledges of nearly all the different 
denominations in the United States. By the peace and pro- 
tection which its presence secures, the native tribes are ren- 
dered accessible to missionary operations, and from it are taken 
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a class of helpers for the work of Christian missions of very 
great service. 

The last Annual Beport of the Massachusetts Colonization 
Society contains an elaborate examination of the question, as 
to what the several American Boards of Missions are doing for 
the regeneration of Western Africa, and what aid, in doing it, 
they derive from us? The investigation shows that these 
** Boards are dependent on us, almost exclusively, for men ; 
that their missionaries, nearly all of them, are not men whom 
they have sent out as missionaries, but men, or the children of 
men, whom we have sent out as emigrants, and established 
there with means of subsistence." 

The Heport concludes: 

" Here we have six Foreign Missionary Boards in the United 
States, reporting about one hundred and forty-two laborers in 
Liberia, of whom fifly-two are ordained ministers of the Gos- 
pel ; numerous local churches, most of them containing converts 
from heathenism ; Sabbath schools, day schools, and higher 
schools ; and the work advancing beyond the civilized settle- 
ments, among the native tribes, who invite its progress. All 
this is true, and honestly told. But the cursory reader ot 
hearer, if not well versed in African affairs, is liable to be 
grossly deceived by it. It will sound to him as if these si2 
Boards had found fifty-two ministers of the Gospel of suitable 
character, and sent them out to Africa as missionaries to the 
heathen. On reflection, and reading more carefully, he may 
find that some, perhaps five or six of them, are native converts, 
the fruits of missionary labors. But he will be surprised to 
learn that, of the fifty-two ordained ministers, only two, one 
of whom has resigned, were sent out from this country as mis- 
sionaries, and that Liberia herself has furnished the other 
fifty, and, except the wives of those two, and perhaps two or 
three other women, all of the ninety who are not reported as 
ordained. 

^< Many of these missionaries were ministers of the Gospel in 
the United States, who emigrated, like other emigrants, by the 
aid of the Colonization Society. The others have attained to 
their clerical standing in Liberia; some of them, but not all, 
having been aided in their preparation by the Missions. Four 
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of the ordained missionaries of the Northern Baptist Board 
are emigrants sent out by the Colonization Society since the 
war. 

" For this state of affairs the Missionary Boards are not to 
blame. Thoy have done what they could. They have sent out 
white laborers, ordained and unordained, who have labored 
there till death or failing health terminated their labors. By 
their generous sacrifices of life, health, and treasure, they have 
contributed largely towards the present ability of Liberia to 
furnish missionaries, and they are perfectly right in availing 
themselves of the supply which they have done so much to 
create. 

" But the facts effectually dispose of the theory, that Africa 
is to be regenerated by Missionary Boards, without the aid of 
Colonization. Liberia is found to be absolutely indispensable 
as a nursery for missionaries, and must be sustained, if these 
missions are to live and prosper." 

ENCOTTRAOEMEHT. 

Ethiopia's conversion to God is promised and assured. There 
are rays of light in different portions of the Continent, showing 
material, moral, and religious improvement. Not only is the 
Mohammedan ruler of Egypt protecting the Christian Mission- 
ary, but granting him favors. The late war in Abyssinia is 
being overruled for the spread of the Gospel in that interest- 
ing country. The diamond district continues to yield rich 
treasures, and the prospect is that the only remaining vestige 
of the nefarious slave-trade will be suppressed. Several ex- 
peditions are organizing for the thorough exploration of the 
unknown Central regions. 

In West Africa, commerce is constantly growing, and the 
English language, with its noble and elevating literature, is 
rapidly spreading. Settlements of civilized and Christian col- 
ored people are extending along the Coast and pushing into 
the interior. Liberia has a bright future before her, with 
Churches, Schools, a College, wholesome laws, improved agri- 
culture, a profitable trade, and a genial climate. This Society 
has abundant reason to thank God and take courage in the 
prosecution of its work. 
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50 MINUTES OF THE [February, 

MiinrrES of the amebicah colovization society. 

Washington, D.C, January 21, 1873. 

The Annual Meeting of the American Colonization Society 
was held this evening, at half-past seven o'clock, in the Fourth 
Presbyterian Church, Ninth street, near G. The President, 
Hon. John H. B. Latrobe, in the chair. 

The Divine blessing was invoked by the Kev. John C. Smith, 
]>. D., Pastor of the Church. 

An introductory address was given by the President of tlie 
Society; and the Fifty-Sixth Annual Keport of the Society was 
presented by the Corresponding Secretary, who also read ex- 
tracts therefrom. 

Addresses were delivered by the Kev. E. P. Humphrey, D.D., 
of Louisville, Kentucky; Eev. K. H. Nassau, M. D., of the Pres- 
byterian Mission at Corisco, Western Africa; Hon. Horace 
Maynard, M. C; and Hon. G. Washington Warren, of Boston. 

The Society then adjourned to meet at 12 o'clock m., to- 
morrow, in its Eooms in the Colonization Building. 

The benediction was pronounced by Eev. John C. Smith, D. D. 



Colonization Building, 

Washington, D. C, January 22, 1873. 

The American Colonization Society met this day at 12 o'clock 
M., pursuant to adjournment: President Latrobe in the chair. 

On motion, the reading of the Minutes was dispensed with. 

Hon. Dudley S. Gregory, Col. Morgan L. Smith, and Eev. Sam- 
uel E. Appleton were appointed a Committee to Nominate the 
President and Vice Presidents of the Society for the ensuing 
year. 

On motion of Col. Morgan L. Smith, it was 

Besolved, That the Society returns its grateful acknowledgments to the 
Hon. John H. B. Latrobe, Rev. E. P. Humphrey, D. D., Rev. R. H. Nassau, 
M. B., Hon. Horace Maynard, and Hon. G. Washington Warren, for their 
very eloquent, impressive, and excellent addresses delivered last evening at 
the Fifty-Sixth Anniversary Meeting of this Society, and that they be re- 
quested to furnish copies for publication. 

On motion of Eev. Samuel B. Appleton, it was 

Besolved, That the thanks of this Society be extended to the Pastor and 
Trustees of the Fourth Presbyterian Church for their kindness and courtesy 
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in granting to this Society the use of their Church for its Annual Meeting 
last evening: and to the Choir for their acceptable music on the occasion. 

Hon. Mr. G-regory, as Chairman of the Committee on Nomi- 
nations, made a report, recommending the re-election of the 
present President and Vice Presidents of the Society, and nomi- 
nating Ex-G-ov. Charles S. Olden, of New Jersey, as an addi- 
tional Yice President, viz : 

President. 
1863. Hon. John H. B. Latbobb. 

Vice Presidents. 

1833. Moses Allen, Esq., New York. 1854. Rev. Edward R. Ames, D. D., Md. 

1838. Hon. Henry A. Foster, New York. 1854. Rev. James S. C. Finley, Illinois. 

1838. Robert Campbell, Esq., Georgia. 1854. Hon. John F. Darby, Missouri. 
1838. Hon. 5*eter D. Vroom, New Jersey. 1854. Rev. Nathan L. Rice, D. D., Missouri. 

1838. Hon. James Garland, Virginia. 1854. Hon. Joseph B. Crockett, Californift. 

1840. Hon. Willard Hall, Delaware. 1857. Richard Hoff, Esq., Georgia. 

1840. Gerard Ralston, Esq., England. 1859. Hon. Henry M. Sohieffelin, N. Y. 

1841. Thomas R. Hazard, Esq., R. I. 1861. Rev. John Maclean, D. D., LL.D., N. J. 
1843. Hon. Lucius Q. C. Elmer, N. J. 1861. Hon. Ichabod Goodwin, N. H. 

1845. Rt. Rev. C. P. McHvaine, D. D., O. 1861. Hon. William E. Dodge, New York. 

1845. Hon. Joseph R. Underwood, Ky. 1862. Robert H. Ives, Esq., Rhode Island. 

1848. Hon. Thomas W. Williams, Conn. 1862. Rev. Thomas DeWitt, D. D., N. Y. 

1849. Rev. John Early, D. D., Virginia. 1866. Hon. James R. Doolittlo, Wisconsin. 
1849. Rev. Lovick Pierce, D. D., Georgia. 1867. Samuel A. Crozer, Esq., Pennsylvania. 
1851. Rev. Robert Ryland, D. D., Ky. 1869. Hon. William C. Alexander, N. J. 
1851. Hon. Frederick P. Stanton, D. C. 1869. Hon. Fred. T. Frelinghuysen, N. J. 
1863. Hon. Horatio Seymour, New York. 1869. Rev. S. Irenseus Prime, D. D-, N. Y. 
1853. Rev. Howard Malcom, D. D., Penn. 1869. Rev. Benj. I. Haight, D. D., N. Y. 
1853. Rev. John P. Durbin, D. D., N. Y. 1869. James B. Hosmer, Esq., Conn. 

1853. Edward McGehee, Esq., Mississippi. 1870. Robert Arthington, Esq., England. 

1854. Rev. Edmund S. Janes, D. D., N. Y. 1871. Hon. Dudley S. Gregory, N. J. 

1854. Rev. Matthew Simpson, D. D., Penn. 1872. Rt. Rev. John Johns, D. D., Virginia. 

1854. Rev. Levi Scott, D. D., Delaware. 1872. Rev. Edward P. Humphrey, D. D., Ky. 

1854. Rev. Rob't Paine, D. D., Mississippi. 1872. Dr. Harvey Lindsly, D. C. 

1854. Rev. Thomas A. Morris, D. D., Ohio. 1873. Hon. Charles S. Olden, New Jersey. 



The figures before each name indicate the year of first election. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved, That the report be accepted and approved, and that the Society 
elect the persons nominated by the Committee. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved, That the Annual Report of the Society be referred to the Board 
of Directors. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved, That the Society do now adjourn, to meet on the third Tuesday 
in January, 1874, at 7} o'clock P. M., in such place as the Executive Com- 
mittee shall designate. 

Attest: Wm. Coppingbr, Secretary, 
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ADDBES8 BT HOV. JOHV H. B. LATBOBE,* 

PRESIDENT OF THE SOCIETY. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, Members op the Colonization So- 
ciety: We meet to-night to celebrate the Fifty-Sixth Anniver- 
sary of the American Colonization Society. Perhaps we have 
never met before under circumstances more worthy of remark. 
We are permitted to understand more clearly now than ever 
what has been and is to be our share in the mighty work of slow 
development, the fulfilment of prophecy in the Christianization 
of Africa. Towards this, unconscious and unappreciated agen- 
cies have for years been surely and steadily advancing. Who 
would have imagined, for instance, that slavery itself, now so 
happily at an end, would ever come to be regarded as having 
been from its very beginning among the most important of 
them all. And yet, may it not be truly said, that to slavery 
Africa will in the future be indebted for a whole nation of 
missionaries to aid in the accomplishment of the grand result. 

Climate rendering this hopeless as the work of white men, 
it must bo for black men to perform it; and slavery, which has 
given to the latter Christianity in our midst, has made that 
possible, which to human eyes would appear to have been im- 
possible without it. For the vanguard, as it were, of this 
missionary host, our Society has effected a landing in Africa 
in founding the Republic of Liberia. 

Whatever other influences, social or political, may be con- 
sequent upon our work, we are at least now permitted to 
see more clearly than before this one of its agencies for the 
future. 

Contemporaneous with the growth of Liberia, there has 
grown up, keeping pace with it, an interest in Africa that cul- 
minated with the Herald expedition and the discovery of the 
discoverer. Throughout the civilized world the liberality of 
the principal and the energy of the agent have made Africa 
prominent, for the time being, in all men's minds. 

The exploration of Denham and Clapperton, half a century 
ago, caused a temporary feeling, to which this Society was 

* Delivered at the Fifty-Sixth Anniversary of the American Colonization Society, at 
vWashington, D. C, January 21, 1878. 
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largely indebted for the contribution b that enabled it to fit out 
its earlier expeditions. 

Then came the voyages of the Landers down the Niger, to 
stimulate a flagging interest. Then, after many years, came 
Barth, whose ponderous volumes had an influence in the same 
direction; nor were Du Chaillu and his gorilla story without 
their eflbct in keeping Africa before the public eye. Then 
came Livingstone's march from sea to sea within the tropics; 
then Grant and Speke; and then Baker, the companionship 
of whose wife made his narrative as attractive as a romance. 
Then came the interest caused by the silence of Livingstone, 
and, finally, his discovery, through the efforts of an individual 
of another people, when the nation of the lost traveler held 
carefully or cautiously aloof. Call the Herald's efforts by 
what slighting name men may, they have identified their 
author with the story of a Continent. 

And now we have all England roused, and scarcely a news- 
paper appears that has not something in it about Africa. Sir 
Bartle Frere is sent out by the British Government on a mis- 
sion touching the slave-trade on the Eastern Coast, and we 
have scarcely read the announcement of the fact, before we 
find that the Sultan of Zanzibar has just promised the com- 
mander of an American frigate to refrain from and discourage 
the inhuman traffic. Then come to us accounts of the thou- 
sands whom the diamond fields of Southern Africa have at- 
tracted from England ; and now the communication, partially 
opened between Monrovia and the gold region about Musardu, 
suggests the thought of an* emigration to Liberia at no dis- 
tant day, not unlike that which has peopled California; and 
still later, perhaps like that which brings Ireland and Ger- 
many to America. 

And during all this time what has been doing with the map 
of Africa? When this Society was founded "Sahara," or Great 
Desert, was the name given by geographers to all the interior 
space. Look now at the map. The names of the mighty 
lakes, of mountain ranges, of great rivers, of many peoples, 
have effaced the word " Sahara." 

Fifty years ago our only notion almost of the native African 
was obtained from slave-ship cargoes. Now, we know of par- 
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tially civilized peoples, greedy of knowledge and most apt to 
imbibe it — peoples, too, among whom is marching Mohamme- 
danism, as the precursor or the antagonist of Christianity. 

Slavery! Liberia I Africa! How different is their aspect 
now from what it was half a century ago! Colonization, too, 
owing its existence to so many and such various motives! 
The slaveholder, the non-slaveholder, the religionist, the states- 
man, the politician, even, at seasons advocating it and con- 
tributing to its treasury. Colonization, living from hand to 
mouth from day to day, but living still, working still, succeed- 
ing Btill, hoping still, believing still; and now, in the light of 
events, seeing clearly before it one great object, at least worthy, 
most worthy, of living for, the building up of a missionary na- 
tion becoming more potent day by day, for the Christianity of a 
Continent by the only agents competent to the task — the fulfil- 
ment of prophecy, to which all that has been alluded to has 
been directly and inevitably tending. 

Hence it is that I have felt justified in saying, that perhaps 
no meeting of our Society heretofore has been held under cir- 
cumstances more remarkable than those that this night sur- 
round us. 

ADDRESS BT HON. O. WASHINGTON WARREN, OF BOSTON.* 

Mr. President : To trace the reciprocal influence of Africa and 
America upon each other in the past and future will become an 
interesting study. These vast continents, occupying so large a 
space in opposite hemispheres, seem, as it were, to balance the 
globe. Ever since the discovery of the New World by Co- 
lumbus, the enterprising colonists of the different nations of 
Europe, in settling their new possessions, brought thither the 
natives of Africa, to do for them the hardest and most menial la- 
bor. It was so in the new regions of South America, and it was 
so in the Thirteen British Colonies which dotted the Atlantic 
Coast : African toil worked in the mines, or cultivated the soil 
in the burning sun, for the benefit of the European colonists. 
When their labor was found unprofitable under a Northern 
sky, the native Africans became subjects of commerce, and 
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equal profit was gained by those engaged in the slave-trade. 
This was the system fastened upon the American Colonies by 
the Mother Country. Under this condition of affairs, the 
United States achieved their independence; and yet, in their 
Constitution slavery was ignored, but at the same time the 
period in which the slave-trade should be prohibited was 
expressly postponed. In a few years, as slave labor and its 
products became exceedingly remunerative, notwithstanding 
the slave-trade had been denounced by law as piracy, the nat- 
ural increase of the slaves became formidable, so that in the 
different States, in many instances, slave owners, following the 
example of Washington, in their wills manumitted their 
slaves. By these means, and by the abolition of slavery in the 
Northern States, a new class of people — the African freedmen 
— arose in the land. .A cloud was discerned in the horizon, and 
fast gathering towards the zenith, which foreboded at some 
future day disaster to the young Eepublic. 

Fortunately for the country, in a little more than a quarter 
of a century after the adoption of the Constitution of the 
United States, the American Colonization Society was estab- 
lished. Its sole object was to colonize in Africa our own free 
people of color, with their consent. 'No Africans had ever ' 
come. from their own shores to America of their own accord. 
They were all brought here by force, and sold into slavery. 
The object of this Society, faithfully pursued to the end, has 
always been to return these and their descendants who wished 
to go to their fatherland. 

The heroism, zeal, and marvellous success with which the 
founders of the Society labored, are without a parallel in his- 
tory. Upon its straightforward and honest platform, patri- 
otic men and statesmen of the country, without distinction 
of party, section, or sect, cordially worked together, keep- 
ing out of their deliberations all extraneous issues, and refrain- 
ing studiously from the exciting topics and controversies of the 
day: their sole aim and motive was the good of their country 
and of the African race. By scrupulously following this conser- 
vative course, this Society founded a nation in Liberia; and in 
no other way could it have been done. More than that, this 
co-operation of eminent men from opposite sections served to 
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cement a nnion of sentiment and feeling eonservative of the 
country. 

When the Grovemment of the United States, in enforcing 
the law against the slave-trade, captured a slave-ship, it Tvas 
in a dilemma what to do with the recaptured Africans. It 
surely could not keep them here, whither they were brought by 
force ; nor could it return them to Africa, with the liability 
of their being sold into slavery again. Then, in several in- 
stances, did this Society come to the aid of the Goverliment, 
and with the means furnished by it placed them in Liberia, 
where, under the examples and instruction afforded them, they 
became good citizens. In this way, by the assent of the whole 
country. North and South, and through the agency of this So- 
ciety, Liberia was strengthened, the slave-trade put down, and 
the Government extricated from an unpleasant predicament. 

The Presidents of this Society have been selected by general 
consent from the Southern States; they have been heartily 
seconded and sustained by eminent and conscientious men of 
the North. It is, sir, twenty-one years ago, that in the absence 
of your predecessor, Henry Clay, then President, Daniel 
Webster, one of the Vice Presidents, presided over this So- 
ciety at the Annual Meeting, and delivered an eloquent address, 
the last public address he delivered in Washington. In the 
year following, Edward Everett, who succeeded Mr. Webster 
as the premier in President Fillmore's Cabinet, addressed the 
Society, andinmost eloquent terms portrayed its great achieve- 
ments in the success and growth of Liberia, as favorably com- 
pared with that of our Colonies for the same period of time in 
their early history. In that eloquent address, which enthralled 
so many by the spell of oratory, and which is still remembered 
by those who heard it, he touched with power upon the enor- 
mity of — wb^t? the slave-trade. Had he from this place lisped 
a word upon the enormity of slavery — the result of the slave- 
trade — the political elements which kept the country in even 
balance, though all the while in suspense, would have been 
then convulsed. But the characteristic forbearance on that 
delicate topic, which sufficed twenty years ago, could not 
answer the purpose much longer. It was felt then that the 
bursting of the storm was a question of time only; and "the 
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probabilities" were then calculated on all sides, both at home 
and abroad. 

When the collision did come, President Lincoln at first hand- 
led "the subject" quite tenderly. He recommended to Con- 
gress a scheme of general emancipation with compensation, 
and also a plan for the colonization of the freedmen. If this 
recommendation had been at that time satisfactory to those 
who had taken up arms against the Government, the treasure 
of the country would have been poured out like water for it, 
and its unlimited credit ^would have been pledged in addition, 
while the seceding States would have been received with wel- 
come. 

But it was not in the order of Providence that this great 
consummation was by those means to be reached. It was by 
the mighty pen of Lincoln, and by the equally mighty sword 
of Grant, that slavery was abolished, and the limbs of the 
bondmen were set free, and the tongues of American citizens 
were loosened, so that slavery could be spoken of by every 
one and every where. 

When the civil strife was allayed, those who, from misrep- 
resentations incessantly practiced upon them, had been led to 
believe that the Colonization Society, in doing its own work, 
and in abstaining from the outcry against slavery, was there- 
fore pro-slavery, came to the illogical conclusion, that because 
slavery is now abolished, the vocation of the Society is gone : 
that the Society is therefore, in their opinion, dead, and ought 
to be buried. The Society resolutely declines that service. 
Never was a greater mistake made by those who ignore the 
American Colonization Society. 

Now that all the people of African descent in the United 
States are free, the field of its labor is immensely enlarged. 
The harvest for Colonization is, indeed, plenty; but the labor- 
ers are few, and scarce are its means. 

But the argument is still flippantly urged against the Colo- 
nization of the freedmen in Africa, that the labor of so many 
able-bodied persons would be a loss to the public weal, and 
therefore it is the policy, and of course the duty, of the Govern- 
ment to discourage it in every way. But they who seek to 
keep those of African descent in Vhis country, for the sake of 
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their labor, against their wish to go to their fatherland, do 
but justify the conduct of those who forced their ancestors here 
by following the slave-trade. Besides, emigration and immi- 
gration follow natural laws. The United States, which has 
gained so much by immigration from other countries, ought not 
to object to the emigration of the comparatively few Freedmen 
who desire to go to the land of their ancestors. 

It is a sad mistake to suppose that this Society is operating 
adversely to the interests of the colored people. While those 
who believe that they are better off here will of course exer- 
cise their freedom of choice in remaining, it certainly cannot 
injure them or their prospects to know, that there is another 
and perhaps for them a better country to which they can 
repair — or at least their children or kindred — when disappoint- 
ment or misfortune may overtake them. No country was 
ever injured by establishing flourishing colonies in other parts. 
Eather the greatness and glory of a nation are measured by the 
number of such colonies she has fostered. These but widen the 
circle of intercourse and enlarge the sphere of influence of the 
mother country, and it is her own fault if she does not gain 
largely by them. 

Nor is it necessary any longer for those speaking in behalf 
of this Society to urge upon the Freedmen reasons why they 
should seek Liberia. Already more persons have applied to 
go than the Society has the means of sending. Freedmen, in 
their ardent desire to go, have petitioned the President of the 
United States that the Government would furnish them trans- 
portation to Liberia. Nor is it strange that the wonderful 
instinct of that sagacious people, which told them, somehow, 
when shut out from all intercourse with the outside world, of 
the great war waging for their freedom, and which prompted 
th^m in various artful ways to assist the Government, should 
now impel many of them to ask of the head of the nation, 
to whom they naturally look up as their deliverer, for the 
means of their going to the African Eepublic — the home of 
their choice. 

The President of the United States has, in his last annual 
message, recommended to Congress a liberal appropriation for 
a regular mail communicatit)n by steamships with foreign na- 
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tions, for the promotion of commerce and amity with them, and 
for the maintenance of an efficient mercantile marine of the 
first class, available to the Government in any emergency ; 
and it cannot be doubted that a subsidy to this Society, to enable 
it to maintain frequent mail communication with Liberia, and 
to furnish transportation to those who desire to colonize there, 
would meet his approval. This Society, which, unaided hy the 
Government, has founded the Liberian nation, and has expended 
more than a million of dollars in colonizing and sustaining it, 
may well make such a claim of Congress, with a reasonable 
expectation that it will be granted. Congress may well be 
assured, that while subsidies granted to other organizations 
will necessarily be a source of individual profit to some extent, 
every dollar granted to this Society will enure to the benefit 
of the Freedmen and of the public. 

In this matter of mail steamship communication, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States is far behind that of Great Britain 
and of other nations. Great Britain enables, by subsidies, 
private companies to send a weekly line of steamers to the 
Western Coasi of Africa, which touch at Liberia. In fact, by 
a postal treaty, the mails between Liberia and America go by 
these steamers, and then by the British steamships between 
England and the United States I It is no credit to this country 
that she is dependent upon Great Britain for mail communi- 
cation with her own Colony, and by such a circuitous route. 

Besides, Great Britain, France, and Germany are getting 
almost a monopoly of the valuable trade with the Western 
Coast of Africa, when the United States might and should 
secure the chief share. It follows, that those countries have a 
greater knowledge of the means, resources, and staple products 
of that region, than is readily obtained here. As a matter of 
commercial policy, without regard to Colonization, it would, be 
desirable for us to have our own channels of communication, 
which should be direct, frequent, and regular. Commerce and 
trade always increase with the facilities extended. By fre- 
quent communication with Liberia, she would be stimulated to 
multiply her productions, and she would develop new wants 
for us to supply. 

If Congress will make an appropriation sufficient to enable 
the Society to send a steamship every month, or even twice a 
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month, to Liberia, from the thousands now desiring to go, it 
ooald select for each trip those most fit, and the present sup- 
ply would not be exhausted in a year. New applications 
would be made, and from the frequent passages, recurring at 
regular and short intervals, the intercourse that would be 
promoted between the colored people of the United States and 
of Liberia would be a great benefit to both countries. 

There is a peculiar fitness and propriety in Congress making 
the proposed grant, if there be no moral obligation. The cost 
would be trifling compared with the object attained. Mr. 
Webster at one time declared that he would be willing to set 
apart the whole proceeds of the public lands, if it were neces- 
sary, for so desirable a purpose. 

In a short time the colored people who might wish to go 
would be able to pay a reasonable rate for their own trans- 
portation, and the opportunity oflbred to Liberians to revisit 
this country, for the" purposes of trade, would be availed of, 
and so in a few years the African steamship line would be 
self-sustaining. In the meantime, should Congress lend a gen- 
erous aid, larger donations and benefactions would come from 
private sources, as the beneficial results would be more appar- 
ent. In this way the United States would regain her prestige 
on the Western Coast of Africa. 

In this way America may, under Heaven, be the means of 
requiting Africa for the service of millions of her race during 
the past three centuries. And Liberia, taking from us our 
language and literature, our form of government, the spirit of 
our laws, our civil and religious institutions, the model of our 
colleges and schools, and, above all, an ingrained hatred of 
slavery, and keeping its race pure and unmixed, may become 
the salt of Africa, wherewith the benighted people of that vast 
Continent may be preserved for a nobler and a Christian and 
civilized life. 

OUB HEETIKOS. 

The Fifty-Sixth Anniversary of the American Colonization 
SooiKTY, which was recently held in this city, and for some 
partiouhu's of which we refer to the pages of the present Re- 
rOiiiTo«Y» was in every way a success, and cannot fail to give 
a now impulse to the grand work which it is called upon to do. 
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The sessions of the Board of Directors of the Society were 
largely attended, and were perhaps the most interesting and 
important that have ever been held. A committee was ap- 
pointed to urge and promote the establishment of a line of 
steamers between the United States and Liberia, so as to afford 
regular and rapid communication for passengers and freight, 
and for the carriage of the mails direct between the mother 
and daughter Kepublics. 

The present aspect of the Society is hopeful; and the labors 
of a new year are entered upon cheered by the assurance that 
the old and new friends of the cause not only stand firmer, 
but that the great objects of the Society, as contemplated at 
its origin both in relation to Africa and the American colored 
population, never appealed more forcibly to the sympathies 
and the liberality, and to the active eflfbrts of the philanthropic 
and Christian public. 

A eSNEBOUS OFFEB. 

Under date of Newark, N. J., January 18, 1873, the Eev. 
"William H. Steele, D. D., one of the Life Directors of the 
American Colonization Society and a frequent contributor to 
its treasury, makes the following generous proposition: 

"It would afford a great gladness to my heart to see the 
Society receive $25,000 by a day early enough to fit out a 
large selection from the numbers eager and fit to go in May. 
I should be grateful to God for the privilege of being one of 
fifty to give $500 each, and will hold myself in readiness to 
meet the conditions until the first of March. Church claims 
are instant and prospective, and this is my reason for coupling 
amount and time." 

The period at which the Society has arrived is one of much 
moment. The necessity for more liberal contributions is in- 
creasing. Intelligent and Christian colored men in large num- 
bers, seeing that their interest and welfare invite them to Li- 
beria, and desiring to bear the blessed light and consolation 
of the Gospel to hundreds of thousands of their kin who are 
destitute of them, are anxiously entreating us for the means 
to go forward. Africa must not only have Christianity, but a 
Christian civilization. What more economical and enduring 
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missioDary work than is thus presented? May our Heavenly 
father put it into the hearts of such of our friends as have the 
ability, to make up the sum and in the way and by the time 
already named. 

EMIGRANTS TO LIBERIA. 

This morning we made our way to Pier 8, North River, to 
find an expedition en route for Liberia, Africa, and were not 
disappointed. The steamer San Salvador had arrived during 
the night from Savannah, having on board one hundred and 
fifty emigrants, in families, for Liberia, sent out by the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society. A Government steamer was there 
to convey them and their traps on board the bark Jasper, 
waiting for thjem in the North River, ready to sail for Liberia. 
Our object was to go with them down the bay, and see and 
hear what we could of this interesting contribution to Africa's 
regeneration. Africa's regeneration! which has been the 
grave of so many white missionaries. Rev. Dr. Anderson, of 
the American Board, many years ago, in recounting the efforts 
of his Board for Africa, had said: *'If ever Western Africa is 
redeemed, it must be by means of her own sons or their de- 
scendants." Here were one hundred and fifty colored men, 
women, and children, families, bound for the Christian Repub- 
lic in Africa. "Well," I said to a middle-aged woman who 
reminded me of Sojourner Truth, "you seem busy." "Yes, 
sah," she replied, as she rushed on to other work, "Ise encour- 
aging de people keeping up dere spirits." But they did not 
seem much to need it, for I never saw emigrants to California, 
or anywhere else, go off more happily. The officer of the 
Grovernment steamer called my attention to one of the leading 
men, and said, "There is a first-rate fellow, and as full of fun 
as an egg is of meat." Beneath all this outside, the real motive 
of the people in this great undertaking was apparent. There 
was one Methodist minister and nearly sixty professors of re- 
ligion ; and to deny that they knew what they were about, or 
were actuated by as good motives as characterize the move- 
ments of most persons, was impossible. To get out of the way 
of an intense and wicked prejudice against their race, to make 
homes for their families where they could own land, to parti- 
cipate in the regeneration of their fatherland, and such like, 
were the all-pervading and animating hopes of the company. 
We were glad to find that the Colonization Society had made 
ample provisions for the comfort and safety of the people. 
They went off under the smiles of a charming day, and with 
the blessing and best wishes of all who beheld the unusual 
scene. May God go with them, as He has apparently gone 
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with the mimerous expeditions of the Society, until Liberia 
has become one of the nations of the earth, destined to do for 
Africa what Plymouth Colony did for the United States. 

I New York Correspondent of the Watchman and Reflector. 
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It is wondrons how far some men will travel out of their way 
to kill an innocent sheep against which they may happen to 
have some old grude. It matters not how crooked or thorny 
the path may be, the bleat of the jaded animal suffices to stir up 
the wolf of an old spite and set the feet in motion for reach- 
ing the spot for another kick or thrust. A case of this sort 
appears in the remarks of one or two newspapers in Vermont, 
concerning a recent expedition of enterprising colored emi- 
grants to Liberia, West Africa. It is presumed that these 
papers possess no personal malice toward the one hundred and 
fifty Freedmen, sixty of whom are professed Christians, with 
one minister of the Gospel, who, animated by missionary and 
philanthropic motives as well as by the honorable desire of 
bettering their temporal condition, after due consideration of 
the facts, with all the light they could obtain, honestly arrive 
at the conclusion that it is as well their duty as for their 
interest to remove to the Kepublic of Liberia. Nor do they 
probably regard the poverty of these people, who strongly de- 
sire and firmly resolve upon emigration to that country, as a 
crime worthy of punishment, by the cold refusal of philan- 
thropic men and women to afford them the needful aid to effect 
their end. Nor is it credible that they design to set up such 
a distinction of color and race between these descendants of 
Africa and those of other climes, as to deny them the same 
privilege of emigration to any quarter which they choose, that 
they freely award to all other citizens of this country. 

No, it is not that these people are colored — not that they 
deliberately seek to reach Africa — not that they are poor and 
ask help; no I it is not these things, nor anything like them, 
that incite the sharp flings of the Montpelier Watchman and 
one or two of its imitators, at the Colonization Society and its 
munificent friends, of the dead and the livingj who have for 
years been struggling to plant the institutions of American 
civilization and religion in the soil of the African Continent by 
means of aid to enterprising colored emigrants. Alas I it is 
the Colonization Society, that helps these poor emigrants, and 
bears religion in a most effective way to Africa — that same old 
sheep that has borne so much wool and afforded so many gar- 
ments to the naked, and so much food for the hungry, and that 
ought to have died years ago, but that "won't die." Give it 
another thrust, and away with it? — Vermont Chronicle, 
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Enllaiitlne, D. D., lo Jan. I, 
1W4, SI; BockviUe^Rev. W. Y. 
Allen, to Jan. 1, 1874, (1 1 00 

MlcHIOAH— .nn™<nc(on— Dav Id 
Cudworth, to Jan, 1, 1874 1 00 

UissotrBi^uinlDn— Sam'l Hatch, 
to Jan. 1, I87S S 00 

WiBCOBBiN— K?no«Aji— Mrs. X^y- 
dla Hanson, Co Jan. 1, 1S74. 1 00 

Bepooltory . ... _ SO 87 

DonaUons. I193 08 

Legacy 723 so 

MlicellaDeooB ,. 286 06 

Total 12,308 88 
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SEV. WILLIAM McLAIN, B. B. 

It is not possible for us at this time to speak at any length of 
this excellent man, who, born in Champaign County, Ohio, 
August 8, 1806, died, after a life filled with usefulness and honor, 
in Washington City, February 13, 1873. Among the good 
works with which he crowned his days, by no means the least 
important was his activity in the cause of African Colonization. 
His first labor in behalf of the American Colonization So- 
ciety was rendered in 1839, during a temporary agency in 
Virginia; and December 18, 1840, began those continuous 
efforts for its promotion which, we regret to announce, have 
just ceased forever. To his remarkable energy and untiring 
industry is the Society and Liberia largely indebted for the 
success which they have attained. 

Dr. McLain had long been the victim of pulmonary disease, 
and though confined to his room and bed for several months, 
be continued to discharge many of the duties of the trust for 
which he was admirably qualified until within a few days of 
his death. He suffered with unvarying patience, always 
cheerful in spirit, and with no doubts to cloud his faith, no 
fears to damp his Courage, and no self-will to disturb his ac- 
quiescence in that of his Lord and Saviour. 

The funeral of Dr. McLain was attended February 15, at the 
First Presbyterian Church in Washington City; and though 
the day was unpleasant and threatening, the President and 
members of the Executive Committee of the American Coloni- 
zation Society and many others were present, with whom he 
had long been identified in extended Christian and philan- 
thropic services. The sermon on the occasion was by the Rev. 
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Dr. Sunderland, and was an able and merited tribute to the 
memory of the deceased. A copy has been requested for pub- 
lication, and we hope to present it in the next Kepository. 



Extract from the Minutes of the Executive Committee of the American 
Colonization Society, at a Special Meeting held at their JRooms in 
Washington, D, C, February 14, 1873. 

*' The meeting was stated to be called in consequence of the decease of the 
Bev. Dr. McLain, which took place at his residence in this city early on the 
morning of the 13th inst. Whereupon, on motion, it was 

''Resolved, That in the death of the Rev. William McLain, D. D., this So- 
ciety has sustained a loss of no ordinary character ; for in him were centered 
such rare qualifications of mind and business skill as peculiarly fitted him 
for his position as Financial Secretary and Treasurer, while his thirtj-two 
years' connection with the Society has been marked with the most faithful 
and energetic efforts for its success. 

''Resolved, That his purity of life, earnestness of purpose, and untiring in- 
dustry, merit the respect and the gratitude of this Committee, and of the 
friends of Africa. 

"Resolved, That as a mark of respect to the deceased we will attend the 
funeral in a body. 

"Resolved, That these resolutions be entered upon our Minutes, that a duly 
attested copy be sent to the family of the deceased, and that they be printed 
in the Afeioait Repository." 



APPLICATIONS IN JAHUABT. 

Nearly three thousand of the people of color have emigrated 
to Liberia since the war, under the auspices and at the expense 
of the American Colonization Society, and the demand upon 
it for passage and the means of settlement continues steadily 
to increase. Among the applications received during the 
month of January, 1873, was one with a roll of 239 names from 
Hawkinsville, Georgia, many of whom, it is said, have "sold 
out, so as to be ready to embark in May." Another is from 
Wilcox county, Georgia, in behalf of a company of some 200, 
who wish to go in the fall. Fifteen families, comprising 92 
persons, living near Valdosta, Georgia, earnestly plead for 
passage in November. A party at Micanopy, Florida, ask to 
be sent by the first vessel ; the leader writing that he had just 
returned from his Annual Conference, where he " would not 
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take aD appointment this year," as he intends to "receive his 
next appointment in the EepuWic of Liberia." 

Other applications for passage are under consideration by 
the Society from colored people in Alabama, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Iowa, jColorado, Michigan, New Jersey, 
and New York; thus showing that colonization is a natural 
and instinctive feeling in the African mind. The applicants 
are all self-moved. Their expressed desire to go is with a view 
to improve their temporal estate, and to aid in establishing 
Christian civilization among the native population of Liberia, 
all of whom are stated to be ready and anxious for agricultu- 
ralists and mechanics, and for preachers and teachers to settle 
among them. 

TBEASTTBES OF THE SOGIETT. 

It is respectfully requested that remittances be made to 
William Coppinger, Colonization Rooms, Washington, D. C, 
he having been appointed Treasurer of the American Coloni- 
zation Society in place of the Eev. William McLain, D. D., 
deceased. 



XINTTTES OF THE BOARB OF DISECT0B8. 

Washington, D. C, January 21, 1873. 

The Board of Directors of the American Colonization 
Society met this day at 12 o'clock m., in their Eooms in the 
Colonization Building, 450 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, 
D. C. 

The President of the Society, Hon. John H. B. Latrobe, took 
the Chair; and prayer was offered by the Eev. Samuel D. 
Alexander, D. D., of New York. 

At the request of the Board, Mr. William Coppinger con- 
sented to act as Secretary. 

The Eev. Dr. Maclean, Mr. Merwin, and Hon. Mr. Parker 
were appointed a Committee on Credentials. 

On motion of Hon. Mr. Parker, it was 

Resolved, That the Rev. E. P. Humphrey, D. D., of Louisville, Ky., and 
Rev. R. H. Nassau, M. D., of the Corisco Presbyterian Mission, West Africa, 
be invited to sit as Corresponding Members of the Board. 
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On motioiiv U w<i» 

/r<>9KC»vs^. t'hAl iK^ r^^Uio^ ^ lbt« Miautas of the Board, January 16 and 

A Uh^ov w^ ix^U tK>*u Ih^ Rev. William McLain, D. D., Fi- 
HHUv iul S^.v^vt^i'Y JWkU rw^i^urer, and also a Life Director of 
|hs> SvKUcl>', ^iati^ \V;i^*hin^ton, D. C, January 21, statiDg 
^tku^ !4\>vv*v wtu^HWL iMT^vented him the privilege of meet- 
iiig with %hL^ tk>4MrU — lh<^ first time ** bat one since the year 

Lv>ttor«i oxWHiug Ihemaelves from attendance on this meet- 
yu^ woiv iv<aU tK>m l>elegate8 S. M. Buckingham, Esq., 
k\> koo^jii^ N. \.x J^uu^ry 18; and from Life Directors Rev. 
Uvur\ <\ kV^W*\ IV l\ New York City, January 7 ; Daniel 
k'vivo, KV^,, Nv'VVArIk, N» J,, January 18; and Eev. William H. 
Mtoolvs IK iK, N\>wiurk» N, J., January 18; the latter stating 
'* U vwi'uKt HtV^^i 1^ ^r«^t gladness to my heart to see the 
HvKUotv ^\^viv^> tiJv^xiHW by a day early enough to fit out a large 
*vK otuuv l\\^u ih^ numbers eager and fit to go in May. I 
kJIu^uIvI k^v Ki'^I^XU lo IKhI tbr the privilege of being one of fifty 
^K^ giVs^ ♦^HH^ \^^v*h. i^iui will hold myself in readiness to meet 
vUo wuUvUv^^A uutil tho Ist of March. Church claims are in- 
nv^ut Mvwk (^\v«)^H'tivt.s and this is my reason for coupling 

\Y UoivmKM^x OM motion, it was 

iViAv'.'tv.i ItvM Ih* jt^utroui offer of the Rev. Dr. Steele be referred to the 

U VY^H HtHUHl thut the Rev. William F. Morgan, D. D., a 
iK^loM*^^^^ ^^"^^^^^ ^'^^ New York Colonization Society, was pre- 
yrv^uUni t\vm Attoudiug by sudden and unavoidable parochial 

'Iho li^w Dr MHcleaD) as Chairman of the Special Commit- 
ioo vm i^vdoutials, presented and read a Report, which was, on 
moUvM^, uooeptod and approved; and the roll of Delegates from 
Auxiliury Sooietios, with the Life Directors and Members of 
tho Kxooutivo Committee in attendance, was completed, as 
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Belegates Appointed by Auxiliary Societies for 1878. 

Vermont Colonization Society. — Hon. Luke P. Poland * Hon. Washing- 
ton C. Smith * George W. Scott, Esq. * Rev. John K. Converse.* 

Massachusetts Colonization Society. — Hon. G. Washington Warren, 
Rev. John W. Chickering, D. D , Rev. Dudley C. Haynes* Dr. Henry Lyon. 

New York Colonization Society. — Rev. Samuel D. Alexander, D. D., 
Rev. William F. Morgan, D. D.,* Almon Merwin, Esq., Samuel M. Bucking- 
ham, Esq.,* Dr. Theodore L. Mason, Jacob D. Vermilye, Esq.* 

New Jersey Colonization Society. — Hon. Dudley S. Gregory, Col. Mor- 
gan L. Smith. 

Pennsylvania Colonization Society. — Rev. Samuel E. Appleton. 

Life Directors Present. — Rev. John Maclean, D. D., LL. D., Rev. John 
Orcutt, D. D., Prof. Joseph Henry, LL. D., Dr. Charles H. Nichols, Rev. Benja- 
min I. Haight, D. D. 

Executive Committee Present. — Dr. Harvey Lindsly, Joseph H. Brad- 
ley, Esq., William Gunton, Esq., Hon. Peter Parker, Hon. Samuel H. 
Huntington, Hon. John B. Kerr. 

The Corresponding Secretary presented and read the Fifty- 
Sixth Annual Keport of the Society. 

Mr. Bradley, from the Executive Committee of the Society, 
presented and read the Annual Statement of the Executive 
Committer for the past year. He also submitted the Treasu- 
rer's Report for 1872, and other financial papers. 

It was moved by the Kev. Dr. Haight that an additional 
Standing Committee, to be known as the Committee on Educa- 
tion, be raised ; and on the question being put, it was unani- 
mously adopted. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved, That so much of the Annual Report and of the Statement of the 
Executive Committee, with the accompanying papers, as relate to Foreign 
Relations, Finance, Auxiliary Societies, Agencies, Accounts, Emigration, 
and Education, he referred to the several Standing Committees in charge of 
these subjects respectively. 

The Chair appointed the Standing Committees as follows: 

Committee on Foeeion Relations. — Rev. John Maclean, D. D., LL. D., 
Hon. Peter Parker, Hon. Dudley S. Gregory. 

Committee on Finance. — Hon. G. Washington Warren, William Gunton, 
Esq., Col. Morgan L. Smith. 

♦ Not present 
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Committee oh Auxiliary Societies. — Rev. John Orcutt, D. D., Hon. John 
B. Kerr, Rev. Samuel D. Alexaader, D. D. 

Committee on Agencies. — Rev. Samuel E. Appleton, Dr. Harvey Lindsly, 
Dr. Charles H. Nichols. 

Committee on Accounts. — Almon Merwin, Esq., Rev. John W. Chickering, 
D. D., Prof. Joseph Henry, LL. D. 

Committee on Emigration. — Joseph H. Bradley, Esq., Rev. Benjamin I. 
Haight, D. D., Dr. Henry Lyon. 

Committee on Education. — Rev. Benjamin I. Haight, D. D., Rev. Sam- 
uel D. Alexander, D. D., Hon. Dudley S. Gregory. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved, That a Committee be appointed, to consist of President Latrobe, 
Rev. Dr. Haight, and Hon. Mr. Parker, to prepare a minute that shall express 
the sense of the Society at the decease of Rev. Ralph Randolph Gurley. 

The Rev. Mr. Appleton submitted a letter from the Kev. 
Thomas S. Malcom, Corresponding Secretary of the Pennsyl- 
vania Colonization Society, dated Philadelphia, January 18, 
enclosing copy of a correspondence which he recently had 
with Senator Ramsey, touching the negotiation of a postal 
treaty between the Governments of the United States and of 
Liberia; which, on motion of Mr. Appleton, was referred to 
the Standing Committee on Foreign Relations. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved, That a Committee he appointed to nominate the Secretaries and 
Executive Committee for the ensuing year. 

The Rev. Mr, Appleton, Rev. Dr. Chickering, and Dr. Mason 
were appointed the Committee. 
On motion, it was 

Resolved, That the Board do now adjourn until 10 o'clock to-morrow 
morning. 



CoLONizATiou Building, January 22, 1873. 

The Board of Directors met this morning, pursuant to ad- 
journment, the President in the Chair. ' 

The Divine blessing was invoked by the Rev. Dr. Benjamin 
I. Haight, D. D., of New York. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 

Mr. Merwin, as Chairman of the Standing Committee on 
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Accounts, presented and read the following Eeport; which was, 
on motion, accepted and approved : 

The Committee appointed to examine the accounts of the American Colo- 
nization Society, find the books neatly and accurately kept, and the several 
charges have a corresponding voucher. In addition to this, it appears that 
the Executive Committee frequently inspects the Books of the Society, and 
at the close of the financial year they certify that the books have been cor- 
rectly kept. 

The Eev. Dr. Haight, as Chairman of the Standing Commit- 
tee on Education, presented and read the following Report ; 
which was, on motion, accepted and approved, and the accom- 
panying resolution was adopted: 

The Standing Committee on Education beg leave to report, that the portion 
of the Annual Report referred to them is of great importance ; and in regard 
to the next Report, they recommend the adoption by the Board of Directors of 
the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee be requested to present as full a 
statement in the next Annual Report as can be conveniently prepared, of the 
whole educational system of Liberia, embracing the following and like points, 
viz : The number of schools, their respective grades, studies, number of teach- 
ers, number of scholars, average attendance of scholars. 

The Eev. Mr. Appleton, as Chairman of the Special Com- 
mitee on Nomination of the Secretaries and Executive Com- 
mittee, presented and read the following Report : 

The Committee on Nominations recommend the re-election of the follow- 
ing gentlemen as Secretaries and members of the Executive Committee, viz : 

Financial Seoretaet and Treasueee. — Rev. William* McLain, D. D. 

Travelling SECEETAEY.^-Rev. John Orcutt, D. D. 

CoEEESPONDiNQ AND Reooeding Seoeetaey. — William Coppinger. 

Executive Committee. — Harvey Lindsly, M. D., Joseph H. Bradley, Esq., 
William Gunton, Esq., Hon. Peter Parker, Hon. John B. Kerr, Dr. Charles 
H. Nichols, James C. Welling, Esq., LL. D. ; the latter in place of the Hon. 
Samuel H. Huntington, who declines re-election. 

Whereupon, on motion, it was 

Resolved, That the report be accepted and approved, and that the Board 
elect the persons nominated by the Committee. 

The Rev Dr. Haight, from the Special Committee to prepare 
a minute in regard to the death of Mr. Gurley, presented and 
read the following Report; which was, on motion, accepted and 
approved,, and the accompanying resolution was adopted : 



II 
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The Special Committee appointed to submit a proper minute touching the death 
of the late much-lamented and highly- honored Ralph Randolph Gurley, beg 
leave to report : That inasmuch as the resolutions, Ac, adopted by the Executive 
Committee, the article in the African Repository, the notice in the Annual 
Report, and the Memorial Discourse of Dr. Mason Noble, prepared and delivered 
at the request of the Executive Committee, form part of the records and docu- 
ments of this Society, it does not appear to be desirable to make another 
formal entry upon our minutes touching Mr. Gurley. But your Committee 
are of the opinion that we owe it to ourselves and to the memory of the 
illustrious man whom we wish to honor, to take some step which shall per- 
petuate his memory to future generations, and to lead our children and our 
children's children to inquire of whom is this the memorial, and what did he 
do for God and his fellow-men? They therefore propose for adoption the 
following resolution: 

Resolved, That a Committee of Seven be appointed, to procure by sabscrip- 
tion a portrait or a bust of Mr. Gurley, or a memorial tablet, to be placed in 
the Colonization Rooms, in testimony of the high sense entertained by this 
Society of the eminent ability, the lofty character, the life-long services, the 
unswerving self-devotion, and the Christian heroism of Gurley. 

President Latrobe, Hon. Mr. Warren, Hon. Mr. Gregory, Rev. Mr. A,pple- 
ton, Hon. Mr. Parker, Rev. Dr. Haight, and Col. Smith were appointed the 
Committee. 

The Kev. Dr. MacleaD, as Chairman of the Standing Com- 
mittee on Foreign Kelations, presented and read the following 
Eeport; which was, on motion, accepted and approved, and the 
accompanying resolutions were adopted : 

The Corresponding Secretary of the Pennsylvania Colonization Society, 
having submitted to this Board certain papers in reference to the subject of a 
postal treaty between the United States and Liberia, and these papers having 
been referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations for examination and 
report thereon, the Committee respectfully recommend the adoption of the fol- 
lowing resolutions : 

1. Resolved, That in the judgment of this Board it is highly desirable that 
an arrangement should be made by which the transmission of letters and 
other mail matter between the United States and Liberia may be effected at 
the lowest possible expense and at uniform rates. 

2. Resolved, That it be respectfully suggested to the Liberia authorities, 
that the most likely method of obtaining such a result will be a proposal on 
their part, to the Government of the United States, to form a postal treaty for 
the two countries. 

3. Resolved, That a Committee be appointed to wait upon the Postmaster 
General, and request him to make such recommendations to Congress as he 
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may deem practicable, for establishing direct mail communication between 
this country and Liberia. 

4. Besolved, That a copy of the foregoing resolutions be sent to the Libe- 
ria Government by the Corresponding Secretary of the Society. 

5. Resolved, That a copy of the above resolutions be sent to the honorable 
the Secretary of State for his information, and that he be most respectfully 
requested to instruct the Minister Resident from the United States in Liberia to 
confer with the Liberi&o authorities on the subject above presented. 

The following were appointed the Committee under the 
third resolution, viz: President Latrobe, and Messrs. Warren, 
Gregory, Merwin, and Kev. Mr. Nassau. 

Eev. Mr. Appleton, as Chairman of the Standing Committee 
on Agencies, presented and read the following Keportj which 
was, on motion, accepted and approved, and the accompany- 
ing resolution was adopted, viz : 

The Committee on Agencies find that the Society is greatly in need of the 
means to carry on its operations on a scale so urgently demanded alike by 
the three thousand (3,000) voluntary and earnest applications by American 
people of color for passage to Liberia and for homes there now registered ; 
and by the one hundred millions of heathen in Africa, whose benighted con- 
dition appeals for missionary aid with as many trumpet-tongues to every 
enlightened Christian sensibility. As a productive, commercial, and mission- 
ary enterprise, the colonization of Africa by colored men and women, bred 
in the principles of Christian civilization and in the practice of the great arts 
of agriculture and mechanics, is of more than national — it is of continental 
proportions. The appropriate agents are ready to engage in this grand work 
in numbers proportioned to its immense magnitude. The means to carry it 
forward is all that is now wanted. 

If an able, earnest agent in every State and Territory of the Republic 
should devote his entire time to setting forth, to all classes and in all lights, 
the magnitude and importance of the work in which we are engaged, we do 
not doubt that the receipts into our treasury would be increased a thousand- 
fold : and we therefore beg to add this to the many direct appeals that have 
been made to the public mind in behalf of our cause. We ask Christian men, 
benevolent men, commercial men, and statesmen to contribute of their sub- 
stance to enable us to carry on this work. We can confidently assure them 
that, in the spread of Christian civilization, in the ameliorated condition of 
the children of Africa, in the extension of profitable trade, and in our own 
national aggrandizement, every dollar spent in this work will yield a rich 
return. The Committee recommend the passage of the following resolution : 

Hesolved, That we earnestly recommend the Executive Committee to con- 
tinue their endeavors to secure the services of earnest agents to arouse the 
public mind in behalf of the work of our Society, and to obtain more enlarged 
means to carry it on. 
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The Eev. Dr. Orcutt, as Chairman of the Standing Com- 
mittee on Auxiliary Societies, presented and read the follow- 
ing Keport; which was, on motion, accepted and approved : 

The Committee on Auxiliary Societies beg leave to report, that some steps 
have been taken daring the year to organize a branch of this Society in the 
District of Columbia, which will probably be effected at no distant day. 
Further than this, they simply recommend the indorsement of the report on 
the subject of last year. 

Col. Morgan L. Smith oflPered the following, and the resola- 
tion was adopted: 

Whereas, While slavery was protected by the Constitution of the United 
States, civil, political, and benevolent motives induced many persons to advo- 
cate Colonization, who deem their advocacy of less importance now that the 
colored people are emancipated ; and 

Whereas, God has given freedom of thought and action for a great and 
wise purpose to four millions of the descendants of Africa, whose training and 
physical structure peculiarly adapt them to the great work of civilizing and 
evangelizing that land ; and 

Whereas, In the purpose of His sovereign will, the time to realize His 
word may be at hand, " when Ethiopia shall stretch out her hands unto 
God ; " therefore, 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of the Board, the efforts of the American 
Colonization Society must be more earnestly directed than ever to provide 
increasing facilities for the industrial and educational advancement of the 
colonists, while the appeal of those desiring to emigrate must be made 
with renewed energy to the varied Christian churches and the benevolent 
world, for the means of evangelizing the continent of Africa. 

Mr. Bradley, as Chairman of the Standing Committee on 
Emigration, presented and read the following Keport; which 
was, on motion, accepted and approved, and the accompany- 
ing resolution was adopted : 

The Committee to whom was referred so much of the Annual Beport as 
touches emigration submit the following report : 

There is nothing new and occurring since the last meeting of the Society 
calling for special notice, except increasing and very earnest applications 
from or on behalf of useful citizens for aid to enable them to emigrate. The 
fact seems to be obtaining its proper influence among the colored population, 
that this Society is no longer in its proper sense a colonization society, but 
by the establishment of the Nation of Liberia, and the freedom with which 
citizenship is given to emigrants to that co.untry, the Society has become, to 
all essential purposes, an emigrant aid society, while, to a certain extent and 
for certain purposes only, it retains its original powers for colonization pur- 
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poses. Another prominent fact seems to have spread its influence among 
the colored people, and that is, that Liberia is exclusively the black man's 
country, into which no white man can intrude, except as a stranger or as 
a denizen. 

These two prominent and material facts are working most favorably among 
the colored people, while the question of labor and their present condition in 
this country co-operate with these, and lead them to inquire for and seek this 
better land. 

Misapprehensions of fact, and we have great reason to fear willful and 
malicious misstatements of fact, have long interfered with and obstructed the 
beneficent operations of the Society and tended to retard emigration, and 
especially the emigration of educated, Christian people, such as would 
carry with them skilled labor and machinery adapted to a new country, so 
abundantly supplied with mineral and vegetable products, which only need 
the hand of man and development by multiplied labor to compete successfully 
with the markets of the world. 

The true condition of things is gradually appearing, dissipating the mists of 
prejudice and correcting the false representations of the enemies of the So- 
ciety ; and this is being daily spread before the colored people by published 
letters, written by intelligent emigrants, which, reaching ^e communities 
where they were known, and carries conviction, not only of the truth of 
their statements, but of the freedom from prejudice or party considerations. 

To these influences in great measure are to be attributed, that at this time , 
there are upwards of three thousand applicants to this Society to aid them in 
efforts to reach this growing State. 

What shall we say to awaken an interest and arouse the benevolence of 
every Christian heart, to enable us, by their contributions, to take these peo- 
ple thus stretching forth their hands and appealing to us for aid ? 

Colonization was a success. It has planted a nation where, under general 
laws, enacted by the people, the rights of every colored man are securely pro- 
tected. Religion spreads her mantle over it. Morality, equal at least to that 
of some of the States of this Union, cements the bonds of society. Education, 
carried to all, is elevating the whole people. Commerce is spreading her sails ; 
and the earth is made with little labor to yield superabundant returns to 
supply the ever-increasing demands of commerce. 

But the Colonization Society has not completed its mission. It is to build 
up and people this State, not with the vigorous energy of the Caucasian race, 
unfitted for the extension of a nation thus founded and yet in its gristle, and in 
which their energies, except in rare and noted cases, sink in death ; but with 
those who, bred in the school of the white man, imbued with both his vices 
and his virtues, are formed by nature to live and thrive in this region, so 
deadly hostile to the white race. 

We need emigrants — active, intelligent, educated, Christian emigrants — to 
fortify the bulwarks and extend the boundaries, until, like the tidal wave in 
this country, they shall stretch eastward across the continent of Africa. 
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Time and all experience shew the absolute need of emigrants, not under tiia 
name of colonists, which seems to have given offence, but as emigrants, to do 
this work. 

We do not deem it advisable to suggest any scheme for the collection M 
funds to enable the Society to receive and give passage to the present appli- 
cants. That properly belongs to another Committee. But we cannot refrain 
from the decided expression of the opinion that, if these facts are brought 
home to the judgment and conscience of Christians throughout the land, 
the spirit of charity and the love of Christ will lead them to combined efforts 
to raise the necessary funds. 

And we submit the following resolution : 

Eesolvedf That we earnestly recommend the Executive Committee to take 
such prompt and active measures as will at the earliest period spread through 
the country such facts touching the need of more and better emigrants to 
build up and enlarge the State of Liberia, and more active efforts of Christian 
love and charity for the relief of those now seeking to emigrate to that 
country. 

The appointed hour having arrived for the meeting of the 
Society, the» Board took a recess, and after a few minatee 
resumed its session. 

On motion of Rev. Mr. Appleton, it was 

Resolved, That this Board sincerely sympathizes with our Financial Secre- 
tary and Treasurer in his present infirmities, and deeply regrets his inability 
to be present at the Annual Meeting of this Board, trusting that he will soon 
be blessed with improved health and strength. 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the Bev. Br. McLain hy 
the Secretary. 

The Rev. Dr. Maclean, as Chairman of the Standing Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, reported verbally, that in their 
judgment there was no additional business in the papers re- 
ferred to them calling for action at this time. 

Hon. Mr. Warren, as Chairman of the Standing Committee 
on Finance, presented and read the following Report ; which 
was, on motion, accepted and approved : 

The Committee on Finance beg leave to present their Keport : In the pres- 
ent need of the Society, where there is so much for it to do beyond the means 
at hand, the Committee do not find that they can add anything to the report 
adopted at the last Annual Meeting. All measures that can be devised for 
the raising of money should be adopted. The Executive Committee will an 
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donbtedly adopt every expedient for supplying the necessary means to carry 
on the great work. 

The Committee would especially call attention to the liberal ofifer made in the 
communication of Rev. Dr. Steele, proposing to be one of fifty to contribute 
the sum of twenty-five thousand dollars, ($25,000.) It is very desirable that 
this noble offer be availed of, and that the number be made up in time. 

The Committee look forward with hope to the proposed application to Con- 
gress for aid to this Society, sufficient, with the means it may obtain the more 
readily from private benevolence, to establish direct mail communication 
between this country and Liberia, from which a more frequent, regular, and 
speedy passage of those anxious to emigrate thither will ensue. It is singular 
that so practicable a scheme has been so long delayed. The country has 
already suffered greatly by the loss of commerce with the Western Coast of 
Africa, which other nations have taken almost entirely from us. But it is 
not too late to ,regain our prestige, and to foster more intimate and also more 
profitable relations with our own Colony, now the independent Nation of 
Liberia. 

When this shall be done a new era will have dawned upon our enterprise. 
All doubts of the permanent good effected by this Society, and of the ne- 
cessity of its continuance for the accomplishment of still greater good, will 
vanish. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved, That the Annual Report be referred to the Executive Committee 
for publication. 

On motion of Eev. Mr. Appleton, it was 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Board be tendered to our President, for 
the able and dignified manner in which he has presided on this occasion. 

Resolved, Thskt our thanks be tendered to the Secretary, for his efficient and 
indefatigable services. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved That after the reading of the minutes of to-day and devotional ser- 
vices, the Board adjourn, to meet at this place on the third Tuesday in January, 
1874, at 12 o'clock m. 

The minutes were read and approved. 

The Board united in prayer, led by the Eev. Dr. Maclean, 
and then adjourned. 

Wm. Coppinger, Secretary, 
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ADDRESS BT REV. R. H. NASSAU, M. D.* 

IflSSIOBABY AT COBISCO, WESTEBB AFBIOA. 

Your interest is claimed for Africa, whether you view with 
the eye of historian, geographer, ethnographer; of tnerchant, 
botanist, zoologist; of philosopher, philanthropist, or Christian. 
With an animal kingdom, in its variety, greater than of any 
other country: its lion, giraffe, rhinoceros; its ostrich, hippopot- 
amus, elephant, and gorilla, and other animals common with 
it to other countries. With a flora only just touched ; with 

• minerals, probably as numerous as in other lands, hidden by 
Providence, waiting only the hand of occasion to develop them. 
There are the diamond fields of South Africa, and the golden 
mountains of the Kong, at the sources of the Niger. 

The "sunny fountains'* and "golden sands" of Bishop 
Heber's beautiful hymn are not a myth or romance; they are 
and shall be historic. At Accra and along the Asbanti Coast 
the natives appear with nuggets of gold braided in their hair, 
and on their fingers and in their ears gold ornaments of their 
own handiwork, made from the particles gathered in the many 

* streams flowing from fountains in interior gold mountains, 
around which native superstition has thrown fantastic terrors 
of genii as of the Arabian Nights, lest the white man should 
penetrate thither. But the black man shall. Scarcely a home- 
ward bound steamer to England but carries some of this gold 
as part of her cargo. You have read in Stanley's account of 
Livingstone's thrilling story the report of the Rua copper 
mines in Central Equatorial Africa. There are both gold and 
iron mines behind the mountains of Musardu, back of Liberia. 
On my own Benita premises, near the Equator, in digging a 
well for water, it was found so impregnated with iron, that, 
except for medicinal purposes, it was unfit for use. Across 
the reef of rocks on the point in front of my house I had often 
observed a narrow black line, which I had assumed was slate. 
Picking at it one day with a penknife, I saw it break with a 
shining fracture, and holding a piece in the fire, it burned as 
bituminous coal. It was but a narrow vein, no thicker than 
my finger, and how deeply it may run or how widely it may 



* Delivered at the Fifty-Sixth Anniversaiy of the American Colonization Society, at 
Washington, D. C, January 21, 1873. 
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spread, I do not know; but it was there. I have been told 
that coal crops out on the banks of the Muni, one of the rivers 
that empty into Corisco Bay. I have seen and handled the 
steel-like ringing knives and other weapons of the Fangw 
tribe, so accurately described by Du Chaillu, made of iron from 
ore smelted and worked by themselves. With productions — 
ebony, ivory, beeswax, dyewoods, india-rubber and other 
gums, and palm oil — from which, unstimulated and gathered 
only from the narrow seaboard strip as yet developed, is built 
up, under British monopoly, a rich trade, whose profits have set 
afloat weekly lines of Scotch and English iron screw-steamers 
to that West Coast of the Land of*the Palm. 

Such a country, situate in three zones, has been lying between 
two civih'zations — the old of the East, and the newer one of our 
West — and touched by them both only for oppression; but 
awaiting its elevation and regeneration under the arm of God, 
which already shows itself in the hands stretching out from 
those civilizations — hands on the plains of Syria to-day, send- 
ing the Arabic Bible and tracts and other books to the Arabic- 
speaking peoples of Northern and Western Central Africa; 
and hands from these American shores, bearing light and com- 
fort, where once we spread darkness and sorrow. 

Africa's elevation shall be by two means — 

EiRST. By Christian missions. All along the West Coast, from 
the Gambia and Senegal, at Sherbro, on the St. Paul's, the 
Cavalla, at Cape Coast, at Lagos, in the Bight of Benin, on the 
yellow Niger, at Bonny, at Calabar, on the Benita, at Corisco, 
on the Gaboon, and in Congo, Christian missionaries have 
brought to error. Truth, and like the Republic of Liberia have 
played their part in stopping, better than squadrons on the 
sea, the slave-trade nearer its sources. 

Missions in Africa have, compared with other countries, 
an advantage, in that the native African is receptive. (1) He 
it ^o physically. My Southern Guinea people are friendly and 
hospitable. You may go with me into their villages, and al- 
though they are all armed with either spear or gun or knife or 
sword or poisoned arrow, those weapons are not for you. You 
are looked up to as a member of a superior race. You enter the 
village public-room of the huts lining the sides of the on« 
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long Street, and take the best seat. Even a certain seat, occn- 
pied only by the principal men of the family, you may take 
without offence to them and with dignity to yourself. You 
will be offered the best of their rude hoHpitality. You shall 
not have to ask, '* Will you sell a chicken ?" or " Will you sell 
me that plantain ?" The chicken will be caught, and the plan- 
tain will be cut, arid they laid at your feet, voluntarily, appar- 
ently as a gift, and you may direct about their being cooked. 
Of course the next morning, on leaving the village, you will 
privately give to the " head-man " a " dash " (present) equal in 
value to about twice what you received. But all this is pleas- 
anter and more hospitable 'than if you had to bargain and 
chaffer for entertainment. (2) The African is receptive theo- 
logically. He has no rigid system of theologic thought to which 
he is attached, and an attack on which he feels bound to resist. 
He has his vague, superstitious ideas of witchcraft, to which 
he clings only so far as they are bound up in customs. The 
Chinaman meets you with the stolid morality of his Confucian - 
ism ; the Hindoo with astute logic for his Pantheism. The mis- 
sionary among those peoples is assaulting strongholds, bristling 
with guns and bayonets. When I carry my torch into the 
caves of Africa, I meet only filthy birds of darkness, bats, owls, 
and evil wings of night, that, bewildered by the light, know 
not how to blunder out, or out, blunderingly dash themselves 
in again. 

The disadvantages in African missions arise from (1) the 
disintegration of nationalities, by which a great number of tribes 
are produced. One's influence is apt to be circumscribed. A 
tribe welcomes us to labor in its limits and gives us rights as 
guests. But we are practical captives if we attempt perma- 
nent residence in or make more than mere itinerations to ad- 
jacent interior tribes. Not that the Coast tribe objects to the 
Gospel being carried elsewhere ; but with their intense clannish- 
ness and jealousy of other tribes — down upon whom they look 
with contempt and whom they call ^'bushmen" — they object 
to their sharing with themselves the honor of the white man's 
presence and the money that flows in the white man's path. 
This difficulty is slowly disappearing before our judicious abid- 
ing of time, the acquisition of personal influence, and a growth 
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of Dew public opinion. An assumed difficulty, arising from 
the variety of dialects spoken by these different tribes, is but 
slight. The language of South Africa — as far as travelers' re- 
ports of words, names and phrases indicate — ^are, south of 3** 
north latitude, all cognate. Most adjacent tribes readily under- 
stand each other ; and an acquaintance by a foreigner with one 
dialect enables him, on a few months, or at most a year's resi- 
dence, in a new locality, to acquire the dialect spoken there. 

(2) A greater difficulty lies in the absence of a responsible 
native government This ht first might seem an advantage, in 
that there is no central power, as in the case of Madagascar, 
to persecute converts. But the evils that arise to us and to 
the native Christians from the hand of individual violence 
from whose transgressions the anarchy of the country fur- 
nishes no appeal for protection, are greater than would flow 
from the possible opposition of a strong central government. 

(3) The disintegration of society — the unformed state of the 
social relations — the absence of the family, (it cannot exist 
perfectly where polygamy lives,) are unfavorable to industry. 
I said to one of my church members, " You caught two baskets- 
ful of fish to-day ; why do you not dry the surplus from your 
supper, and keep them against a rainy day ? Or, why do you 
not go to the forest and cut a bokume tree and split it into 
boards? I shall want some in a few months to floor a room. 
Or, why do you not go and split bamboo and make thatch ? 
I shall want to buy, some time." " My father," he said, (for 
they call all us gentlemen "father," and all the ladies "mother,") 
"what is the use? If I work, others will waste my gains. 
If there are fish in my house, I shall be visited uptil they are 
eaten up. If I keep on hand boards, my neighbor who wants 
to make a door or window, will beg for them, and I dare not 
say no. If I have a pile of ngonja, (thatch,) every buit in the 
village has a hole in the roof, and the people will borrow, but 
never pay. What can I do ?" And it is so. I pity the few who 
desire to economize and are willing to labor. They have no 
encouragement in a regular system of interchangje of arts and. 
manufactures, from which to reap industry's regard, 
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Second. And here comes in the hand of Civilisation ta ud ike 
work of Missions. The distinction is made only for the sab 
of discussion ; for a]) that is good in civilization is the oat- 
growth of the Gospel. And for the share the American Col- 
onization Society is doing in Africa's civilization,! thank jroe. 

Tour Society has for it» work advantages. (1) It advan- 
tageonsly unites to the Charehj the workshop; to the sermon, 
the tool ; to the school-house, the farm. As a Christian mv^ 
sionary teacher, £ enforce on my eharch members tbe doty of 
industry as a part of their Christianity. When I take their 
own bamboo-palm, and show them how tobnildabetter house, 
or work with their boards to make a better bed, or make a 
table or chair, I am doing good missionary service. Bat what 
I thus attempt to do with one finger, yon, whenever you aid 
Christian emigrants to Africa, do with a mass of fingers. (2) 
Tou have an advantage in the locality of lAheria, Tbe tribes 
included within the limits of that Republic are less de^aded 
than those at tbe Equator. There is the energy of the Krao 
tribe, speaking the Grebo language, at Cape Palmas, Tbere is 
no Coast tribe like them for physical development } seme of 
them are herculean in strength. Yery few of them bave been 
slaves. They are skillful seamen, and all steamers, wfaUe on 
the Coast, relieve their white sailors by taking a temrporaty 
crew of " Kru-boys." They are the porters and boatmen at 
all the trading stations. Back of Liberia, and even in the 
streets of Monrovia to-day, are the Maodingoes — spirited, 
almost semi-civilized in dress and arts, Arabic-speaking 
and reading Pagano-Mohammedans. (3) Though in some 
parts of Africa the taint of slavery that would cliDg tc 
the American negro might, in the eyes of the natives, work 
to his disadvantage as a missionary alongside of his wbite 
associate, this difficulty would not exist at all with his fel. 
low-Liberians, and in other parts 6f Africa would be conh- 
terbalanced by the advantage for life which the negro has 
over the white man in the color of his skin. In saying 
tthis, I wish to controvert two extreme statements that are 
sometimes flatly made, viz, that tbe white man cannot live in 
Africa, and that the negro does not sicken under its malaria. 
J^eitber of these statements is unreservedly true. Besidence 
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there is not necessarily fatal for the white. The lives of four 
living members of the Gaboon and Coriseo mission, extending 
over thirty, A w en ty-eight, seventeen, and eleven years, and of 
others in other missions on other parts of the Coast, and my own 
healthful children born there, prove the possibility of living 
there. But it is accomplished by an amount of care, prudence, 
forethought and expense not common to most missionaries. I 
explain the sad list of deaths that mark the historJF, especially 
the earlier, of African missions, by reference to the character 
of dwelling and locality — modes of eating and living — igno- 
rance of disease and mode of cure — by the depression arising 
from extreme isolation and other causes — and the want of medi- 
cal attendance. Give us even a portion of the comforts you 
have — give to our ladies companionship of a female friend, 
medicine, nurse, doctor, and to us all even a slight knowledge 
of disease and its remedy, and we can live and combat for a 
term of years the malaria — a malaria from whose influence the 
negro — not even the native — is not entirely free. The negro of 
this country, with his Americanized constitution, does feel its 
effects distinctly. Still the fact remains that he can stand it 
better than I. Give me two men of equal capability and at- 
tainment and consecration, one black and the other white; I 
promptly say to the former, you ought to go first, because, 
however we may account for it, God has given you a skin 
which in the nature of things will suffer less than the other, 
If then asked why I went to Africa, or why I return thither, 
I reply, that though there be American negroes of capacity 
equal with their white brother, they do not seem to have the 
devotion of spirit that consents to missionary privations. I 
went to Africa for the present stress and necessity. When 
some of these capable black men shall be baptized with a spirit 
of consecration, and made willing by God's Spirit to go and do 
and bear, my work shall be done. 

Your Society works under the disadvantages of (1) the 
antipathy arising from some, who, with a memory of the days of 
slavery, call it an "Abolition'' society; and from many of the 
colored people, (and unfortunately some of the educated class,) 
who, rejoicing in their new-found political equality, call it a *^ De- 
portation " society. This antipathy of the American negro 
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should be conciliated. The name " Colonization " is nnforta- 
nate. You did plant a Colony once. But, now that Colony has 
grown to be a Eepublic, and stands among the nations of the 
earth, you are an Afjrican-Aid Society. Moreover, the Ameri- 
can negro is sensitive to expatriation. As much as J, he is 
American in birth, feelings, associations, and citizenship. But 
that ciVizeuship, in spite of whatever fraternal feeling you or 
I may have individually, does not give and cannot give in this 
country, that social equality without which any man or any 
race will fail to demonstrate capability or fulfil the highest 
destiny. The colored man of America will recognize this some 
day, and will turn to Liberia as his best hope ; as once, in days 
of slavery, it was his only hope; not of freedom, but ot politi- 
cal, civil and social equality. (2) The inefficiency of the instru- 
ments used is a disadvantage. Your Society has worked with, 
to say the least, materials, for the most part, indifferent. Li- 
beria is a success; but my wonder is, not that in any point she 
fails or lacks, but that with the poverty of purse, mind, and 
heart, of the mass of the emigrants, there has been built even 
the structure we praise to-day. Once, in days of slavery, the 
Society, in philanthropy, was constrained to aid to Africa and 
freedom all who applied, irrespective of their character or 
their influence on the native Africans, or of the latter on them. 
Now, with the thousands who apply for the benefit of your 
aid, those who do not wish to go are not invited ; and to those 
who do wish, you will be able to prescribe a moral or educational 
test in selection. 

Let us come then to a new departure I The Missionary Board 
sends the clergyman as a Christian teacher; the American 
Colonization Society sends a mechanic as a civilizer. When 
the Board shall add to the clerical company the mechanic, and 
when the Society shall see that each emigrant mechanic is 
practically an exponent of Christianity, then both the Board 
and the Society shall each accomplish in highest measure the 
objects of their organization. On that line I see light for Af- 
rica, in the future, but not distant. 

Light for the future! By river o'er hill, 
The promise of good each year shall fulfil ; 
"We stretch out the hand," shall Africa sing, 
Balvation to crave and tribute to bring. 
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"Spero meliora!"* hear Commerce proclaim, 
We better things trust through a Crucified Name, 
When nevermore purchased thy children shall be, 
And thy harvests respond to the toil of the free. 

Free ! from the chains Superstition has bound ; 

Free! from the stains which thy Vices have found; 

Free! from the Guilt of the innocent blood; 

Free! from the rags thou hast worshiped as God. 



Light for the future 
Light for the future 
Light for the future 



o'er mountain and dale ; 

by forge and by rail; 

through Church and through State; 



Light for the future ; where ransomed ones wait. 



THntD AVHUAL SEPOST OF THE NEW TOSK COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

The Board of Managers of the New York Colonization So- 
ciety, in presenting their third Annual Eeport, take pleasure in 
caliing attention to two or three features of the Colonization 
enterpriPe, which this Branch of the Parent organization have 
been called the past year specially to observe. 

The former reports of this Society referred to the special 
end secured by economy in the collection of funds. 

The Traveling Secretary of the Parent Society, Eev. John 
Orcutt, D. D., in addition to his general duties as supervisor 
of collections throughout the States of the Union, is able at 
this important financial centre to make such special applica- 
tlbns to friends of the cause as are likely to realize most for the 
objects of Colonization. 

During the past year, owing to the occupation of the public 
mind with the Presidential election, it has not been possible to 
hold as numerous public meetings as in years past; and this 
Society, as other societies dependerfi on public charity, has 
been somewhat more limited in its receipts than in former 
years. The statement of the Treasurer, however, will show 
that much has been accomplished, even amid counter-claims ; 
while the Board have the satisfaction of assuring the public 
that no diminution of the collections made is required for a 
special Agent. 

* Motto oa the ooat-of-arms of the British African Mail Steamship Gompany. 
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In another aspect, the Board have occasion to congratulate 
the friends of African Colonization. By the present arrange- 
ment for sending out eraigrants, new colonists are occasionally 
brought to New York ; they are visited by reporters of jour- 
nals which control public opinion throughout the entire country; 
and new impressions of the worthy character of the people 
sent to Liberia, and of their high aspirations in their mission 
to the land of their ancestors, are beginning to prevail. This 
was specially illustrated in the case of the one hundred and 
fifty emigrants from Georgia, sent out but a few weeks since. 
The reporters of the leading papers seemed to vie with each 
other in visiting the emigrants, seeking interviews with all 
parties concerned, collecting and publishing important facts, 
and giving the public correct information as to the expedition. 
The history of the Parent Society was traced, and its entire 
work was commended in a spirit of candor and even of eulogy; 
the comfortable houses on deck, furnished at so cheap a price,* 
V7ere commended ; the provisions so liberally made, both by 
the Liberian Government and the Colonization Society for the 
eolonists on landing, were stated ; while the influence of the 
Colony in banishing the slave-trade from the Western Coast, 
and the mission of the interior settlement at Arthington, to 
which the expedition is in part designed, in extending Christ- 
ian civilization to Central Africa, are set forth. 

The Board have reason to congratulate this Society that 
their indirect influence, almost without exertion on their part, 
renders efficient such an agency for the general cause. 

It is again worthy of remark, that the enterprise of one of 
the reporting agents of a leading New York journal, in the 
exploration of Central Africa from the Eastern shore, prompt- 
ing, as it has, the Governm^t of England to initiative efforts 
for the suppression of the slave-trade on the Coast, has brought 
into favorable contrast the amelioration and persuasive influ- 
ence of Colonization in Africa by Christian natives, which it 
has been the privilege of American philanthropy to inaugurate 
from Sierra Leone to the mouth of the Niger. The public 
press are perceiving and noting this quiet leaven, constantly 
thrown in by each expedition sent through the American Col- 
onization Society; and English capitalists, quicker to appre- 
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ciate its power and promise than American philanthropists, 
are availing themselves of it by loaning the Liberian Eepablic 
funds for the construction of interior roads. The English and 
American public are beginning to awake to the fact, that a net- 
work of exploring and commercial enterprise is encircling the 
African Continent, and piercing it at every point, which will 
make, not Liberia alone, but every point on the entire Coast, 
more eager than even now to receive the intelligent and 
Christian laborers which American enterprise is well ready to 
spare for the building up of the African Republic, and the 
civilization of interior African tribes. 

This Board cannot close this report without mention of the 
great loss it has sustained in the death of its first President, 
Prof* S. F. B. Morse, LL. D.; in reference to whose decease 
commemorative notice was made by the Society at its meeting 
April 8th, 1872. The fact that such a man, esteemed over the 
world as one of its greatest benefactors, not less as a Christian 
philanthropist, than as the noblest of inventors; the fact that 
finch a man gave his pious heart, his comprehensive mind, and 
his liberal hand to this Society in the richness of his age, is a 
sufficient testimonial of its pure aim and high mission. May 
his mantle fall on one who may be permitted to realize the 
firaition of what so many have labored for as a faithful promise. 

Your Board cannot close this report without allusion, also, 
to the loss experienced by all the friends of African Coloniza- 
iioo in the death, during the past year, of £ev. R. R, Gurley, 
so long Secretary of the American Colonization Society. As 
the man whose enlightened philanthropy gave so great success 
to the enterprise; as the active agent whose sage culture and 
Christian urbanity commended it to statesmen of all parties, 
and to citizens of every section; and as the Nestor whose 
single life has been associated with the entire progress of the 
Liberian Colony, both America and Africa have lost one of 
their purest, truest, and best benefactors. His name will be to 
the future African nationality, fostered by his sacrifice, a watch- 
word for generations. 
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ARRIVAL OF OUR EMIORAHTS. 

Letters received from Liberia announce the arrival of the 
barque "Jasper," at "Monrovia, January 1, with the passen- 
gers she took on board, all well." The Jasper sailed from 
New York November 21, with one hundred and fifty emi- 
grants, sent at the expense of the American Colonization 
Society. 

REPUBLIC or LIBERIA. 

The Directors of the Colonization Society have resolved to 
urge the Government to establish a line of steamers to Liberia. 
We hope they will succeed. The Society sent out last No- 
vember one hundred and fifty colored people, selected from 
about three thousand voluntary applicants. Many of the latter 
are now pressing their request to be sent with the next semi- 
annual expedition in May, and are ianxious to know at once if 
they can go, in order to guard against making arrangements 
which may prevent their going at all. At least one such ex- 
pedition has been sent out every year since 1820, with an 
average of three hundred and eighty per year. A large pro- 
portion of those sent out — sometimes one-half the adults — have 
been professors of religion ; and, as a general thing, they have 
been " the cream of the colored population of the South," as 
General Howard characterized those whom he aided in sending 
when at the head of the Freedmen's Bureau. 

The result is a Eepublic — modelled after own — now recog- 
nized by the great Powers, with all the necessary civil and 
religious institutions, a congress, courts, churches — some fifty — 
schools, a college, and the press, all in good working order, in 
the hands of colored men; a population of six hundred thou- 
sand, mostly gathered by the emigrants from the native tribes ; 
a people prosperous in their various pursuits and professions ; 
an area about three times as large as Massachusetts, with a 
sea-coast equal to that of New England ; and a productive soil 
capable of supporting fifteen millions of people, which area 
can easibly be extended into the interior with the progress of 
civilization. The number of emigrants sent out is 14,825. The 
Society has also given homes to 5,722 recaptured Africans, freed 
by the United States Government. 

The work has been done under great disadvantages, with 
very limited means, and for a period against very bitter and 
active prejudice. It has, however, been well and wisely done. 
It was of God that such a man as Kalph Eandolph Gurley 
gave to it the energies of his life, so able, so cultivated, so 
laborious, so patient, so combining supreme devotion to an 
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idea with calmness, caution, and good sense in its pursuit, and 
Christian faith and benevolent impulse with a genius for prac- 
tical legislation. 

The Eepublic, by its successful self-government for over a 
. quarterof a century, has gained for itself a place in the brother- 
hood of nations. It has extinguished the slave-trade along six 
hundred miles of coast, and is now employing its power for 
the extinction of domestic slavery in Africa. It has settled 
the problem of the black man's capacity for all the duties of 
citizenship. It furnishes a refuge from that bitter prejudice 
which slavery begot, and which will be so slow to die. It opens 
all the avenues of emolument and honor to the strong-minded 
and aspiring, and will enable many a father to rejoice in giving 
his children what he did not have himself — a good start in 
life. It furnishes the best basis for the evangelization of Africa, 
the climate proving fatal to the white man. It is itself an 
intelligent Christian nation, which comprehends both itb duty 
and its interest. The Government favors missions as a policy, 
as well as in grateful recognition of its own Christian origin. 
Six mission societies have missions there, and employ its citi- 
zens in the work Successful explorations are being made into 
the interior both by the Churches and the Government. 

Although the Society has given a free transit to the emigrants 
and sustained them with food, shelter and medicine for six 
months after their arrival, or until they could get their lands un- 
der cultivation, and has always given them land enough for their 
Bupport — since 1866 ten acres to single individuals and twenty- 
five to families — and has met all its own expenses at home and 
secared a valaable building in Washington for its business and 
for rent, it has done all this, during fifty-four years, at a grand 
total of less than three millions of dollars, or at an average of 
$51,519 per annum or for $135 each for the nearly fifteen 
thoosand sent oat and the over five thousand seven hundred 
recaptured Africans. At how small a cost has a nation been 
bom and reared — a nation so full of great hopes for Africa and 
for the black man the world over! 

But has not the time fully come when the Society should 
not be allowed to labor alone? The overthrow of slavery has 
removed the prejudices which hampered its operations so u^any 
years. North and South can now judge it dispaMfiojiateiy on 
its own merits. The Society at present cannot send out one- 
tenth of those who wish to go. It was, doubtless, a wise Provi- 
denee that has hitherto hampered and restricted its operation** 
The Bepublie must have time to develop its power to ast^imilat^* 
But it has reached a stage when greater things are possible ; 
when ProTidenee is plainly indicating greater things for Africa; 
when steadily increasing numbers are eager for the advantages 
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m; ;^ "Viqr '^tj^&mtf irlu> kaT<( i'joani&i skis suuioa ; we «« its 

H#^^. f 1^ tt^ w^fti^ iKg^ f^nt oar idi:aiii^ and reprodman^ oar usti- 
f,4>f4^M«% /vrv VMtt mighty <t>atia^mc, tiie wb^le of wiueii ie» pre^ 
4^i^^v^ f/f ChfnAti%m.tf ari't ^Tiiizatioa- We emu A> for it, 
*a4 t^^jft^^ itf wbat i^> och«r oatioo eaa. In retvrm, il can 
/^rM^nf HM m m^ fn t*$A fM^rri^^ lo tlve eieradoa of ovr own colored 
^<^;!;(^r«)^. It ^;aiip^ u*ffrtf]f^9iT^ throos^ eommeree, reiarn to ns 
^IMrif/ rMM'/f^r ikao it baA erer reeenred. We tmst tbat Con- 
|^#pi# viil r<^:^ire ibe prvypoiiab of tbe Colonization Society in 
* pf^fp^ spirit aod witb enlarged Tiew». — WatekmoM OMd Be- 
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Tb^ yrtm^ui m^tuM to be a proper occasion to call attention 
Uf ib^ mt%4\\i%on of tbift interentin^ Bepoblic. The twentj-fiflh 
ariMlv^fM^ry c^f it« independence Da« just paMed^and the tenth 
(tt tb^ inauguration of a National College in Monrovia. This 
ba<> UfAfi lon^ enough Uy have had the experiment of a free 
govornrnf^nt and a well-ordered college tried; and the success 
wlii(;b \%M attended it leaves no rea>H>nable ground of appre- 
boriMion of failure In ronpect to either of these. It is hardly 
Um rnuob, however, to May that the success of either must de- 
pend in no Nmatl degree upon that of others. The Republic 
r^iddM iho aid of the best education which it can have to con- 
diint lU affairs, and can no more maintain itself without a 
nulflolont iMunbor of educated men than England or our own 
country ooutd do. 

W<i pronOso, therefore, to say a word upon the subject of 
lilborlaOoilogo, as we are confident there are few in our country 
wh(» arci awaro of what is being done through that to aocom- 

1)IIhIi wliat tho friends of Colonization and Christian missions 
Uivo so ntuolt at Itoart — tlio civilization of Africa. Before doing 
iliut, It should bo romomborod that Liberia is the only door 
that Is opou \\w aoooNs to tlio interior of that continent, or for 
rt»auhlug tho unoonvortod millions which have, for centuries, 
bt»0U tiwolling in heathen darkness, or, at best, in the condition 
of somUl>urbarous raoos. The Hottlemonts along its borders 
havi» hardly p«^nt>trutod beyond the localities in which they 
wt^rt* rti*st plaoodt while the interior is, to this day, little better 
known than tlu^ outside n^gions of another planet Another 
tW>l has boon settled, that to introduce Christianity or oivili- 
aallou lntv> this region, a^jcents must be sent there to stay and 
\Vt^ iimong them, to toaoK them by worvl and example the arts 
ll^iui vH>udiUou vU\nviUaovl Ufo* This oannol be done by white 
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men. The experiment has been tried. It is the black man 
alone who can live in that climate, and the native of the 
country has, in this respect, a decided advantage over the im- 
migrant from America. 

We hear a great interest expressed by the people of this 
country in the condition and future of the four million descend- 
ants of Africa who are scattered through the United States. 
Appeals are made for the means of educating them, and nothing 
which benevolence can do is neglected to give the measures 
which promise to elevate and improve their condition. Nor 
has this scheme of improving the colored man been confined 
to our own citizens. A year or two ago the country was agi- 
tated with the project of adopting half of a foreign island, 
inhabited by that race, as our own, and making them citizens 
of our own Eepublic. And if there is this genuine philanthropy 
excited for the black man upon this Western Continent, is it 
to be believed that the people can be indifPerent to the hundred 
millions who have been left for centuries in barbarism, if they 
are made to understand that these, too, may be. reached and 
civilized, if they will only make use of such means as Provi- 
dence has placed in their hands? One of these means is the 
Liberia College. It has been in operation ten years. It has 
become a recognized institution. By the aid of a more liberal 
endowment it has a sphere of active usefulness that is well- 
ni^h boundless. — Boston Daily Advertiser, 



LIBERIA BAPTIST MISSION. 

Our mission work in Africa dates back to 1821, when Lot 
Gary and Colin Teage went out to commence work in that 
country. In the distribution of the missions resulting from the 
separation of the North and the South, in 1846 — a distribution 
governed chiefly by the preferences of the missionaries in the 
various fields — Africa gradually fell into the hands of the 
Southern Board. Owing to the embarrassments growing out 
of the late civil war, the Southern Board were unable to con- 
tinue their support of the mission, and an appeal was made to 
the Missionary Union. In 1869 we resumed work in Liberia, 
in the hope of gradually working out among the heathen pop- 
ulation. Aid has been rendered to many feeble churches, a 
training school has been opened at Virginia, for the education 
of preachers and teachers, and Rev. Jacob W. Vonbrun, a na- 
tive Bassa, and an influential man among his tribe, has been 
aided to build a chapel and school house at Yonbrunsville- 
The progress of the Gospel has been somewhat marked in some 
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quarters, and we are looking for a large ingathering at no dis- 
tant day. The following letter is from Rev. J. T. Richardson : 

Call for another Church, — In the vicinity of Louisiana there 
is a call from the native Congoes for the organization of a 
church. The call is so loud and constant, that it cheers the 
hearts of all who are concerned in the salvation of the teeming 
thousands of this land. 

From every pc^nt in this field of missionary labor and hard 
toil the indications are cheering. The heathen are calling 
daily for the Gospel, and for laborers to come and abide among 
them to teach them and their children. " The harvest truly 
is great, but the laborers are iew." 

The Training School. — The training school under my care is 
progressing finely, and it would gladden your heart, if you 
were here, to witness what is being done. 

We have just closed a protracted meeting at Monrovia. 
There have been no visible marks of the Holy Spirit up to 
this date, such as I could wish — only two native boys, one of 
the Bassa, and the other of the Vey tribe, who are deeply 
concerned for the salvation of their souls. The Vey boy has 
related his experience to me, and I am rejoiced when I say, he 
is a " sinner saved by grace." 

A Work of Patience. — It is not to be expected that the heathen 
of this land can be civilized and Christianized in a day; it is a 
lifetime work. Yet there has been and still is good being 
done among them. We are advuncing, slowly, but surely, on 
the camp of darkness, and the glorious light of Zion is spread- 
ing far into the interior, causing the sons of the forest to look 
and live. 

The Missionaries and their Fields. — At Cape Pal mas, Rev. 
H. W. Moulton is engaged constantly among the tribes in the 
vicinity, with success, besides his pastoral labors in the church. 
At Sinoe, the Revs. Isaac Roberts, John Huff, and John Robin- 
son are successfully laboring among the tribes in their vicinity. 
At Grand Bassa, Upper Buchanan, Rev. James M. Horace, 
pastor of the church, is preaching regularly to the surrounding 
tribes with success. Rev. Mr. Yonbrunn is doing a great work 
at Bexley and its vicinity. He has a fine day and Sabbath 
school, with good attendance. At the head of the Mesurado 
river is Rev. I. L. Baxter, who is laboring among the Congoes 
and natives encouragingly. The station on the South Beach 
has just lost its missionary, Bro. Worrell ; he departed this 
life in the triumph of faith ; so this beautiful station is with- 
out any one to keep up the standard so successfully raised. 
It has a fine day school, and should be.supplied at once. The 
Virginia station and its vicinity is supplied by Bro. Josiah But- 
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ler and myself; the work here is progressing well. Bro. Butler 
has to preach also to the natives and Oongoes in the vicinity 
of Caldwell. At Freemansville, on the southeast bank of the 
St. Paul's river, about three miles back from the river, so great 
an interest is manifested in the Redeemer of sinners, that I 
have been compelled to request Bro. Butler to give as much 
of his time to them as he possibly can. At this place there 
are nineteen hopeful converts waiting to follow the Lord in 
the way of His commandments. At Clay-Ashland. Bro. G. 
W. Walker is laboring with entire satisfaction to the church, 
and in its vicinity. At Louisiana, two of the students of the 
training school are laboring alternately every Sabbath. 

At Carysburg, Bro. Carr is laboring most encouragingly. 
At Grand Cape Mount, Bro. Stephen Huff is laboring with 
much success; eight or ten souls are waiting my visit to be 
haptized. In the city of Monrovia I have to labor but very 
scantily, on account of my other calling; yet there is a young 
brother who acts for me when I am called away. 

B. W. Lloyd, a licentiate, at a station fifty-three miles north 
of Edina, called " God's Grace," is employed by seven Kings 
of the Kie country to teach their children. He commenced 
about three years ago his work as a teacher, and has a school 
' of forty-two pupils, many of them adults. All but ten of them 
are hopefully converted, and others are anxious. Nine of 
them can read the Bible. A Sabbath school also is main- 
tained. "The heathen are Gospel hungry, and longing for 
education, hut cannot obtain it by their own means." 

The church at Lower Buchanan have erected a house of 
worship, which is nearly completed. The branch church at 
Congotown has stated preaching, also a day school, "which is 
highly appreciated by the Congo brethren." 

At Robertsport there is a day school and a Sabbath school, 
numbering seventy-four pupils. 

At Jacobstown the Christians are desirous of having a reg- 
ular church planted, and also a school. 

The preacher at Clay-Ashland reports that the surrounding 
tribes are willing to hear the Gospel. There has never been -a 
greater interest manifested by the heathen population than at 
the present time. Two young men are studying, and bid fair 
to be useful. Scholars attending the Sabbatn school, 60; 
teachers, 5. 

The missionary in Yonbrunsville reports : " We have more 
work in this field than we can do. We have a school of fifty 
scholars, which I am teaching. I am superintending the 
building of the chapel, besides the usual preaching among the 
people and prayer meetings." There are four recent con- 
verts. — Baptist Missionary Magazine, 
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WEST AFRICA FRESBYTERIAH MIBBIOIT. 

Whilst it is difficalt to estimate the Dumber of souls brought 
within the influence of this Mission, their condition, as a gen- 
eral thing, is low. The obstacles in the way of the intellectaal 
and moral elevation of the different tribes along the Coast are 
many, but truth is making an impression, and already numer- 
ous changes in the right direction are seen. The Mission was 
strengthened in the early part of the year by the return of 
Rev. C. De Heer and his wife, and then by that of Mrs. Rent- 
linger, who had formerly labored at Benita and Gaboon. She 
was accompanied by Miss Jones. The latter is stationed at 
Gaboon, and the former at Alongo Station, Corisco. Rev. S. L. 
Gillespie has been transferred to Evangasimba, on the island. 
The staff of laborers was reduced by the return of Dr. Nassaa 
and Miss Nassau. They hope, in time, to resume their cher- 
ished work. The Blfe has been of great use to the laborers. 
The interest at Gaboon, which was developed the past year, 
has continued to some extent. Several have been enrolled as 
members of the church, and still more remain in the Catechu- 
men class as applicants for church privileges. Instruction has 
been given in the Training School, and religious services have 
been held at all the stations. Belonging to this Mission are 
six missionaries, eight female missionaries, of whom four are 
unmarried, one ordained native minister, and three chnrches, 
with a membership of 130. 

Whilst the Mission in Liberia is in jpart among Christians 
who have chiefly emigrated from the United States, it is also 
for the heathen, who form the larger portion of the population 
of the Republic. Among this class some of the laborers are at 
work. More should, however, be attempted, both in direct 
Evangelistic labors and by means of education. — Presbyterian 
Missionary. 

From the Home and Foreign Joani»l. 
LIBERIA MISSION OF ikK SOUTHERN BAPTIST BOABB. 

Bro. B. P. Yates, at Monrovia, sends a very urgent appeal 
for the African mission. It is to be hoped that what he says 
will awaken new interest in that important field. 

It was a new era then in the history of our missionary opera- 
tions, and one fraught with hopeful auguries, when the South- 
ern Baptist Convention, in resuming their operations here, at 
once pushed boldly into the interior, and planted the standard of 
the Cross eighty or one hundred. miles from the Coast. And 
the few missionaries that were employed, were mostly occupy- 
ing stations not only in purely heathen districts, but at points 
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which were central and infiaential; and which, in all past 
missionary efforts, had never been occupied. 

The stations on the Mecblin river at Little Bassa, at the bead 
oft the Junk river; Gray's District, at Taylorsville and Phil- 
lipsburg, are all of the greatest possible importance. Tbese, 
at least, ought not, for one moment, to be suspended or aban- 
doned, even if it is found necessary to their undisturbed main- 
tenance to curtail tbe salaries of the missionaries occupying 
them. The station at Taylorsville deserves particular men- 
tion, on account of special effort put forward by tbe teacher 
there. Miss Early, both in erecting a school-bouse, by her in- 
fluence with the county people, and in the erection of a dwell- 
ing-house, which the natiyes put up, furnishing the materials 
themselves and labor at one-half the usual price, which shows 
the deep interest taken by these people to establish a mission 
there. A most unusual and interesting feature in this station 
is the female element. There are fifteen pupils in the school, 
seven of whom are girls. It is most difficult to obtain native 
girls at mission stations on this Coast. Miss Early has suc- 
ceeded in collecting seven promising girls, and her skill in the 
native language, and her interest and zeal in the work, give 
promise of very interesting results. It would be a great pity 
to turn these girls loose, and subject them again to the tender 
mercies of their heathen training. Bro. Gibson, who began 
at Zeo Town, could effectually occupy an important point a 
little nearer in, where for several years the people have been 
most importunate in their application for instruction. 

Liberia is an off-shoot from the United States, principally 
from the Southern States^ and three-fourths of the people who 
laid the foundation of the Kepublic were from Virginia. We 
have succeeded, b}^ the grace of God, in establishing a nucleus 
of civilization and Christianity here. We are a feeble people; 
but, providentially, our influence among the aborigines, for 
hundreds of miles, is greater than that of large European 
colonies on the Coast. The whole interior is accessible to us. 
" The fields are white unto the harvest." The people are calling 
from every direction to us for assistance, and any retrograde 
movement now in our attempts to take possession of the land 
would be very sad. We cannot do this work unaided. We 
must call upon our wealthy brethren and friends in the United 
States to help us. 

May God direct the deliberations of the Committee ; and 
may the indications of His providence enable them to con- 
clude not only to continue and expand the mission in the 
future, but to prosecute their operations noWy without any -. 
suspension. 

I remain, yours, in the bonds of the Gospel, 

Bkyerlt p. Yates. 
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Receipts of the American Colonization Society, 

From the TMh of Janwxry^ to the 2(W/i of Februcary^ 1878. 



Mains. 

Bangor— T>t. T. U. Coe $5 00 

Mill roum^Mrs. Sarah D. Stlck- 
ney 4 00 



900 
Vermont. 

Ferflfcnne*— Legacy of Mrs. Ann 
E. F. Smith, by J.D. Vermllye, 

E8q.,execator 500 00 

By Rev. J. K. Converse. (13660.) 

OrweW-Co\. Cong. Oh., $2U; Mrs. 

Ira Young. Miss L. Koot, ea. 

$10 40 00 

PawWr^Col. Cong. Ch., $12.05; G. 

S. Harmon, $15 27 05 

^crWnr-J. Edwards Perriu 10 00 

.^UM^ur^- Mrs. R. S. Nichols, $iU; 
T. P. Baker, $5; Dea. S. H. Dow, 
£>ea. Geo. Adams, B. H. Rice, 
ea.$3; B\ R. Perkins, G. S. Fas- 
sett, cash, H. J. Baker, ea. $2 .. 82 00 
Enmhurg FcdU—Col, Meth. E. Ch . 8 65 
ghsldUm—D. D. Meade, $5; Dr. A. 

M. Brown. A. Keath, ea. $2 00 

Benton— M.r». Anna M. Uowarct.. 10 00 

636 60 
Massachusetts. 

By Rev. D. C. Haynes, ($190.00.) 

^oatwir-Peler C. Brooks, $100; H. 

8. Chase, «. D. Warren, Abbott 

Lawrence, ea. $20; Mrs. E. B. 

' Bigelow, $15; Isaac H. Cary, 

$10; afriend.$5. 199 00 

New York. 

New York OUy—l^ew York Col- 
onization Soc'ty, Almon Mer- 
win, Esq., Treasurer 285 26 

Malone—a. C. Wead 30 00 

New York CWy— Robert E. An- 
thony 5 00 

By Rev. Dr. Orcutt., ($332.00) 

New York C«j/— Ambrose K. Ely, 
$100; Guy Richards, $50 ; Mrs. 
M. F. Tillotson,$30; Mrs. F. F. 
Chrystie, $20: Wm. Dennls- 
toun, 1. N. Phelps, ea. $26; 
Mrs. Hannah Ireland, $15* Mrs. 
Horace Holden, Mrs. A. E. 
Maxwell, J. A. Hardenburgb, 
ea. $10; R. C. Read, $5; John 
Crolius, $2; Mrs. R. I. Brown, 
$30, to cons. Rev. Stephen Mat- 
toon, D. D., of Biddle Institute, 
N. C, a L. M 332 00 



New Jersey. 

HaddonfteldSaxn^l Nicholson... 
By Rev. Dr. Orcutt, ($50.00.) 

Oamcten^-Judge WoodhuU, Peter 
L. Voorhees, ea. $10; R. Bing- 
ham, Judge Carpenter, Thos. 



652 26 
50 00 



McKeen, Dr. Cooper. Dr. 
Schenck, J. H. Stevens, ea. $5.. 50 00 

100 00 
Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphior—Kdward Coles 25 00 

DiSTRicrr OF Columbia. 
H^;itn^ton~Miscellaneous 480 09 

Georgia. 

AugustOr-Rev. Robert Irvine, D. 
D., by Robert Campbell, Esq... 10 00 

Ohio. 

OincinncUi—Rti\. John F.Wright, 
to const, himself aL. M 30 00 

Indiana. 

Terre HatU^ — Channcey Rose, 
Esq 5.000 00 

Canada. 

"By Rev. J. K. Converse, ($8200.) 
Montreal^Wm. Molnon, $30; S. 
B Scott, William Muir. E. V. 
Moseley.ea $10; H. A Nelson, 
James Mackey, F. Matthew- 
son, E. Lyman Mills, ea. $5; 
Rev. Dr. WUkes, $2 82 00 

FOR REPOSITORY. 

Maine— ^awflror— Dr. T. TJ. Coe, 
to January 1, 1K74, $1. Mill 
7bu;n— Mrs. Sarah D. Htickney, 
to January 1, 1874, $1. Belfast— 
S. R. Libby, to March 1. 1878, 
7dcts 2 76 

New Hamfshikr— Ctoremont— 
James Uphani, to Jan. 1, 1874, 
by Kev. J K. (Jon verse 1 00 

Vermont- jE>MM6ttrflr— Dea. 8. H. 
Dow, to January 1, 1874, $a. 
Dea. Geo. Adams, to Jan. 1, 1874, 
$2. Proctorsville—Chaa. F. Bai^ 
rett.toJan. 1,1874. LudUnv—H.. 
M. Albee, to January 1, 1874, by 
Rev. J. K.Converse 6 00 

Connecticut^ Wethersfleld-^MTs, 
P. S. Wells, to Jan. 1, 1874 2 00 

Qkorqia— Augusta— Rev. Robert 
Irvine, D D., to Jan. 1, 1874 1 00 

iJjijiJsois-Chicago^John J. Hal- 
sey, to Jan. 1, J874 2 00 

MlssoUKi— O/can*— Mrs. P. A. 
Ailstock, to April 1, 1878 1 10 

Repository 15 85 

Donations 6,215 86 

Legacy 600 00 

Miticeiiaueous.t 480 09 

Total $7,211 80 
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LIBEBIA. 
BY W. J. R. TAYLOR, D. D. 

Allusion has been made to the new vigor which has been 
Infased into the work of the American Colonization Society. 
Three thousand applicants are booked for passage to Liberia as 
80on as it can be provided. Congress has been asked to estab- 
llsh a direct line of steamers to that coantry. 

It is but little over half a century since the first arrival of 
American emigrants upon that shore. It was a small be- 
ginning. But the moral experiments of the world have often 
been made on the smallest scale. San Marino, the oldest re- 
public on the globe, is but thirty-three miles square, has but 
seven thousand population, and has existed as such ever since 
the fifth century. The first colonists of Plymouth Kock, of 
James River, and of the Hudson, embodied in themselves the 
future Republic of these United States. Those first Liberians 
were the representative men and women of the freedom and 
faith of Christianized Africa. Like other lands, Liberia has 
already had its heroic and its martyr age in its colonial period, 
when pestilence and savage warfare were added to all other 
trials of a new-found land. The names of Mills, Ashmun, 
Randall, Mechlin, Buchanan, and others, are enshrined in the 
annals of those early struggles. 

The comparatively slow growth of the population has been 
the safeguard of its republican government, of its independence, 
and of its Christian institutions. Misunderstood, misrepre- 
sented, and even maligned, in this country, during the anti- 
slavery agitation, and checked as emigration necessarily was 
by the civil war, the Colonization Society seemed to some not 
very acute observers to have outlived its day. But we are 
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very much mistaken if it has not really begun, and only begun, 
its highest career of Christian usefulness. It has but entered 
upon a new period of development as a great civilizing agency, 
combining education and religion with all the necessary duties 
and incidents of actual colonization. It never has been a mere 
Society for deporting Africans to Africa, and it will be less so 
in the future. 

But whatever becomes of the Society to which the honor of 
founding a Christian nation and a republican government will 
ever belong, Colonization itself and Liberia must and will be 
taken care of. The little nation is the ward of the Christian 
Powers of the New and Old Worlds. Modern civilization is 
there, with agriculture, commerce, and the mechanic arts. 
The school and the college are there doing their noble work. The 
Bible and the Church of God are there, with Sabbath-schools, 
missionary and other Christian institutions, and thousands of 
Christian homes. The cruel slave-tfade, which has been ex- 
tinguished on every foot of its territory for hundred of miles 
upon the sea-coast, would probably be renewed upon the re- 
moval of Liberian power, which has destroyed it. The prog- 
ress of the Gospel and of civilization among the surrounding 
tribes would be stopped at once with that of the African Re- 
public. How closely these influences are united was finely 
illustrated, a few years ago, in the erection of a Christian 
chapel somewhere upon the Coast, which was made of the 
masts, spars, and planks of captured slave-ships. 

If some people in our restless age deem the progress of 
Liberia too slow to encourage future efforts for sustaining its 
growth, let them remember that God, who alone can make 
nations, always takes time. If from the first single ship-load 
of slaves who were brought to this country two hundred years 
ago the African race has here grown to over four millionB, 
what may not be expected of the growth of Liberia, by coloni- 
zation, by natural increase, and by absorption of surrounding 
tribes, in two centuries from the date of the first arrival of 
emigrant colonists on the West Coast? If it be objected that 
the race itself is inferior and unfit for self-government, we 
can point to what it has achieved there already, and to the 
disabilities under which it has rested for whole generations. 
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It has never until now had a fair chance among the nations* 
Let the world give it a fair trial, and help it to take care of 
itself under the power of enlightened government and of Chris- 
tianity. The emigration of a few thousands of laboring colored 
people from our shores every year will be quite made up by the 
increasing influx of other races. Our danger does not lie in this 
direction. We can spare all that Liberia needs and can take 
care of annually for many years to come. 

The days of prejudice and of factious opposition to this most 
benevolent form of modern colonization are nearly numbered. 
Old causes of disturbing alienation have passed away. Radi- 
calism and spurious philanthropy have done their worst against 
it. It forces no one to go to Africa. It takes only those who 
wish to go, and who are fit to become colonists. It offers 
homes, schools, churches, freedom, independence, public offices, 
honorable and lucrative employments, and a position of social 
equality, which can be enjoyed nowhere else by persons of 
that race. And now, at the close of a half century of success 
against the most formidable obstacles, it appeals with fresh 
power, not for mere existence and toleration, but for liberal 
support, for intelligent sympathy, and for the homage due to 
every good and true struggle through fiery trials into triumph. 



BEV. DB. WILLIAV VcLAIN. 
BY REV. B. SUNDERLAND, D. D.* 

The prophet, in his appeal to the people during the second 
building of the temple, puts this most affecting question: 
"Your fathers, where are they? and the prophets, do they live 
forever?*' 

So, whenever memory comes to open the chambers of the 
past, over all the images which fill up the shadowy spectacle, 
these words look down upon us with a meaning which the 
heart of man can only interpret to itself. 

We know the fathers and prophets have passed awaj from 
earth. They live no longer here; they have gone from the 

*A funeral discourse delivered in the First Presbyterian Church, Washington 
City, February 16, 1873. 
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fleshly tent ; they have left this earthly house of our taberna- 
cle to be dissolved ; they will be seen no more among these 
abodes of men ; we know they were strangers and sojourners 
here; they had no abiding place or continuing city; they 
were pilgrims; they were wayfarers; they could tarry but a 
night, and when the morning came they crossed over the river, 
and passed on before us. 

And now, as we stand upon the brink of time, and gaze out 
upon the mystery beyond us, how impressively do these words 
fall again upon our ears, **your fathers, where are they?" 

Eevelation gives the answer, and our faith receives it. Jesus 
Christ has brought life and immortality to light. He is Him- 
self the resurrection and the life. He declares that in His 
Father^s house there are many mansions; that He goes to pre- 
pare a place for His people, that where He is, they may be 
also. And of the patriarchs, he testifies that they are still 
living ; that they are in the Paradise of God. 

All this He proved in the mount of transfiguration; all this 
He proved by coming forth from the grave, and ascendibg up 
into heaven; all this He proved by the testimony of inspired 
apostles, who, moved by the spirit of Jesus, declared in every 
form of speech and of evidence the truth of the resurrection, 
the immortality of the soul, and a future state of glory. 

The form of death does indeed remain, but the power of 
death has been abolished. Christ has already destroyed the 
works of him that had the power of death, that He might de- 
liver them who through fear of death were all their lifetime 
subject to bondage. 

Upon this ground the apostle exclaims, " For we know that 
we have a building of God, an house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens; " and beholding by faith the long line 
of patriarchs and prophets, of apostles and confessors, that 
from the beginning have entered through the gates of death 
into their home in glory, he exclaims, " Ye have come to the 
general assembly and church of the first-born, and to Jesus, 
the Mediator of the new covenant." 

Our fathers, then, who have died in the faith of Jesus, are 
to-day with Him in the heavenly city. They are absent from 
the body, and^ present with the Lord; for they have long 
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labored and earnestly prayed that, whether present or absent, 
they might be accepted of Him. 

Now, this is our consolation to-day, smitten by this bereave- 
ment as we are ; and, looking upon the silent form of a father, 
companion, counsellor, and friend, our brother in the church 
and in the ministry, and in the cause of a wide philanthropy, 
80 long pre-eminent, on whom so many leaned for support, to 
whom so many looked for assistance, nor ever looked in vain, 
belonged to a holy generation. So a child of God, he was the 
seed of the righteous, and of the household of faith. He was 
no more an alien, but a fellow-citizen of the saints, and has 
lived and died in the hope of glory through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. He lives now more truly and perfectly than ever be- 
fore, for he lives with God, and with all the glorified in th« 
heavenly places. It is true his body sleeps, but it sleeps in 

Jesus. 

'* Asleep in Jesus, blessed sleep, 
From which none ever wakes to weep ; 
A calm and andisturbed repose, 
Unbroken by the last of foes." 

It is true that in this tabernacle he with all God's children 
groaned, being burdened, not for that he would be unclothed, 
but clothed upon with his house which was from heaven, that 
mortality might be swallowed up of life I For, while the out- 
ward man was perishing, the inward man was renewed day 
by day, so that his light affliction, which was comparatively 
but for a moment, has wrought out for him a far more ex- 
ceeding and eternal weight of glory. 

We well know that in his last hours he was not ashamed of 
his hope, he was not afraid to die. We saw how at the name 
of Jesus falling on his ear, already heavy with the deafness of 
approaching death, the whole tenderness of his nature re- 
sponded with tears of love and gratitude. We saw, while he 
was waiting for the messenger of death, how the voice of 
prayer composed him; we saw with what mysterious fortitude 
he met the last enemy, and how at length, without a murmur 
or a struggle, he sank into the final slumber. 

So has closed the earthly life of our brother, the Eev. Br. 
William MgLain. He was the son of Joseph and Elizabeth 
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McLain, both of Scotch descent, and strict Presbyterianfl. He 
was born August 6, 1806, in Champaign county, Ohio. Ho 
graduated at Miami University in 1831. He pursued his theo- 
logical course for one year in Andover, and two years in the 
Theological Department of Yale College. He was licensed 
to preach by the New Haven Association April 9, 1833. He 
subsequently traveled through different parts of the country, 
preaching the Gospel as opportunity was offered. He spent 
the winter of 1835 in New Orleans, supplying one of the 
churches in that city. Being in Philadelphia in the winter of 
1836, he was induced by an old friend to visit Washington. 
He came by boat to New Castle, and thence by land to the 
Chesapeake, wherp he took a steamer to Baltimore, and thence 
by stage to this city. He was elected in December of 1836, 
and ordained and installed in January, 1887, as pastor of this, 
the First Presbyterian Church of Washington. He remained 
in this position till June 9, 1840, when, owing to declining 
health, the Presbytery, at his request, dissolved the pastoral 
relation. But the connection of his family and himself with 
this congregation has continued to the present time, and he 
has continued his interest in and support of the church through 
all its varied fortunes. 

He was for many years the stated clerk of this Presbytery, 
and was only superseded in this important and responsible 
oflSce by the present incumbent at his own request, and when 
it was evident that his other labors and his enfeebled health 
rendered it necessary. 

After his resignation of the pastorate of this church, he was 
chosen, December 18, 1840, to an arduous and responsible posi- 
tion in the American Colonization Society, and since January 
21, 1858, he has been its Financial Secretary and Treasurer. 
He was during these more than thirty years very closely 
associated with the members of the Executive Committee 
of the Society, embracing some of the oldest, best known, 
and most respectable citizens of Washington: Dr. Habvey 
LiNDSLY, Mr. Joseph H. Bradley, Dr. William Gunton, Hon. 
Peter Parker, Hon. John B. Kerr, Dr. Charles H. Nichols, 
Dr. James C. Welling. During his term of oflSce, Henry Clay 
and Hon. John H. B. Latrobe had been Presidents of the 
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Society, and Daniel Webster and Theodore Frelinghuysen 
had been among the Yice Presidents; and Elisha Whittlesey 
and Dr. Maclean, of Princeton, with many others equally 
eminent, had been members of the Executive Committee and 
of the Board of Directors, some of whom still survive him. He 
was likewise long and intimately associated with the late 
lamented K. E. Gurley, who for his long and distinguished 
service in the cause of African Colonization was to the day of 
his death retained as Honorary Secretary of the Society. 

Previous to his appointment by the Colonization Society, he 
had been known, of course, only in the character and capacity 
of a minister of the Gospel ; but the gentlemen of the Committee 
and of the Board of Directors very soon discovered in him 
business and financial abilities of the highest order. He de- 
veloped an administrative and executive capacity which at 
once impressed all who came in contact with him in the 
transaction of the various business of the Society. 

This business has been at all times extensive and complicated, 
for it has been related to a matter no less than the founding 
of a new Eepublic on a distant continent, and adding another 
star to the constellation of the political firmament of the na- 
tions. To him was committed the superintendence of all ex- 
peditions to Liberia, some of which bore away as many as 
three and four hundred emigrants to that distant shore. 
The purchasing of supplies for all these, as well as for the 
infant colony itself, and the preparations for such voyages, 
which required some forty days, were all devolved on him, and 
it often required a mind of no ordinary resources to meet the 
sudden and increased demands of these undertakings. 

Yet he was always prompt in his appointments and tho- 
rough in his dealings, and in all the course of his protracted 
and complicated service no shadow of suspicion ever rested 
on his faithfulness and integrity. His relation to the Board 
and the Committee was always harmonious and fraternal, in- 
spiring only mutual confidence, respect, and esteem. 

Of late years, however, he has been in declining health, and 
for the last seventeen years more or less a sufferer. Yet his 
tenacity of life has been marvellous, under the slow, insidious, 
and certain sapping of his constitution by disease. For the 
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a 8t months of his life he was wholly confined to his house, and 
most of the time to his bed, where till within a very few days 
past he has, nevertheless, directed much of the still wide and 
diversified business of his office. 

But the exertion and excitement attendant on the prepa- 
ration for and holding of the recent Annual Meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the Society has proved to be the last of 
his efforts in that great cause of human elevation and a world- 
wide philanthrophy which he has served so long and well. 
Some three or four days since he felt the coming on of the 
final change. He sent for his brethren in the ministry, and 
with his family and friends around him partook of the last 
supper of our dying Lord. It was a sweet and holy hour. 
His messages and tokens of affection, his confidence in God, 
his assurances of the future, were all deeply affecting. 

This over, he left all behind. His work on earth was done, 
his course was finished. Lingering yet another day and 
another night, his face was often lighted with a smile which 
told of inward pleasing thoughts, and his lips murmured many 
tender and loving words for those who watched beside him. 
The last night-fall closed around him, and so as the midnight 
passed and the morning- watch was approaching, before they 
knew it he was still forever upon earth. 

He died in the faith of Jesus and in the glorious hope of the 
resurrection. He died in that faith which he had long ago 
preached to others. He died as a Christian believer, minister, 
and philanthropist would wish to die, all in the arms of Jesus. 

Upon such a departure from this life how great is the solace 
afforded to this stricken family circle. And we can say to 
them, you may not grieve as those without hope. Eemember 
it is the Lord that gave him to you, and it is the Lord that hath 
taken him away. He doth not willingly afflict nor grieve the 
children of men. He is the husband of the widow, and the 
father of the fatherless. And if in the trial of your faith you 
find it heavy to bear, oh forget not that you may repose in 
God your Saviour, and be assured that He will provide a way 
of escape that ye may be able to bear it. He is one that will 
not break the bruised reed nor quench the smokipg flax; He 
is one that careth for us, so that our strength may be equal to 
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our day; He is one that knows our frame, and remembers that 
we are dust; He is one that has said, my grace shall be suffi- 
cient for thee ; He is the God of your father and your God, 
and He bids you to look up in confidence to Him for that 
support, in this trying hour, which He alone can give. 

Surely you will have comfort in the thought that your 
father and friend is now forever with the Lord. He may not 
come back to you, but you can go to him. It was meet that 
he should go before you, for he was ripe in years and ready 
for the summons. He had kept the faith ; he had fought a 
good fight; he had filled up the remainder of the sufferings 
of Christ; and now, having suffered with Him, he must also 
reign with Him. It was fitting that you should minister to 
him the last offices of filial affection, and that you should com- 
pose him to the sleep of the tomb. 

Could we have chosen that it should be otherwise ? Should 
he who had toiled for Jesus and his fellow-men for so long a 
time not now, with his setting sun, drop the sickle in the swath 
and. go rejoicing home? Should the veteran soldier of the 
Cross, who had maintained so long the mighty warfare, not 
now be permitted, when his limbs are trembling with the last 
impotency of our mortal nature, to lay aside the harness of the 
battle, and put upon him the white robe of the eternal banquet? 

Oh there is to me something supremely beautiful in such an 
exit I There is a light in it that robs death of its terror and 
its sting, and forever dispels the gloom of the grave. 

S^^PPJ) ^^PPJj thrice happy is that man who, when age be- 
comes an infirmity and the years of life a burden, can lie down 
to his last repose and say, Eeturn unto thy rest, oh my soul, 
for the Lord hath dealt bountifully with thee, and to whom the 
gates of heaven stand open as he comes, and the greeting, is Well 
done, thou good and faithful servant, enter thou into the joy 
of thy Lord. 

Oh that we may so live that so too we may die, and when 
the last earthly vision shall fade from our eyes, and the last 
earthly sound recede from our ears, we may then see our 
Saviour with arms outstretched to receive us, and may then 
hear his voice saying to us, Come, ye blessed of my Father, 
inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of 
the world. 
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ADDBESS OF BEV. EDWARD P. HVMPHBEY, D. D.* 

Mr. President: Although our Society is now holding it8 
Fifty-Sixth Anniversary, it is only fifty years since the pilgrim 
fathers of Liberia landed at Cape Mcsurado. During this 
half century very significant changes have occurred in the 
affairs both of the Society and of Western Africa. By virtue 
of these changes several of the purposes which were cherished, 
tliere and here, at the beginning, have been already accom- 
plished. 

One of these purposes was the suppression of the West Af- 
rican slave-trade. This cruel traffic was able to defy or outwit 
all the great nations which were united for its extermination. 
Treaties were formed with this intent between the leading 
Powers of Christendom; and these treaties were faithfully ob- 
served. Squadrons were detailed to watch the African Coiist, 
and to chase the slavers on the high seas; and these ships of 
war were well equipped and well handled. The trade was 
checked by these measures, but its infernal horrors were im- 
measurably augmented. But when the Liberian settlers oc- 
cupied Cape Mesurado and Cape Palmas, with the regions 
between, they were in possession of some of the chief marts 
of the traffic. As early as 1853, only thirty years after the 
Colony was established, the slaver had been driven away from 
a line of coast equal to the distance between the mouth of the 
Hudson and the Capes of Florida. In its colonial infancy, in 
the midst of thq neglect and hostility which it encountered, 
Liberia did more to cleanse from the brow of America and 
Europe the leprosy of the slave-trade — a leprosy of three 
hundred years' standing — than the combined diplomacy and 
naval forces of both continents had been able to accomplish. 
This work is now completed. 

Another of the ideas which gave origin to the colony was 
not less philanthropic. When the American cruiser seized a 
slave-ship, the question immediately arose what was to be done 
with the victims which were found between the decks. They 
could not be returned to their native villages, scattered over 
hundreds of miles in the unknown interior of Africa. Should 

• 

* Delivered at the Fifty-Sixth Anniversary of the American Colonisation Society, at 
Washington, D. C, January 21, 1873. 
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these helpless savages be landed in New York and turned 
adrift? Should they be taken to one of our Southern ports or 
Cuba and be sold into slavery? Or, should they be set ashore 
in Africa, to fall at once into the hands of the native traders, 
and be sold again to the slave-ships? This emergency created 
the necessity of planting a colony on the African Coast, where 
these hapless refugees might find a permanent home. Most 
fortunately, this Society was able to offer them such a home 
at Liberia. More than five thousand and seven hundred of 
them have from time to time been settled in the Kepublic. 
That work is now finished by the suppression of the slave- 
trade. 

Our Society has taken its part in another and greater cause. 
From the beginning it was seen that the Society would exert 
a powerful influence on slavery in this country. It proposed 
nothing more than to colonize in Africa, with their own con- 
sent, the free people of color. But even this purpose touched 
the institution of slavery in many of its vital points. That 
our founders and early patrons were, without exception, the 
friends of emancipation, is more than ought to be said; 
although nobody denies that such was the position of the 
larger part of them. It was assailed by the two extremes of 
sentiment. According to one, it was a scheme of the slave- 
holder to perpetuate slavery. Others denounced it as an in- 
sidious and dangerous enemy to the institution. For nearly 
thirty years the q^uestion was debated, whether in point of 
fact this Society was aiding in the perpetuation or in the 
overthrow of slavery. The debate was suddenly cut off, not 
by the dissolution of the Society or of its Colony, but by the 
extermination of slavery itself. We need not revive the dis- 
pute; but I take leave to say — speaking now as a citizen of a 
slave State since 1835 — that according to my best judgment 
the operations of this Society and the success of its Colony 
contributed very largely to the formation of a public senti- 
ment hostile to slavery, by force of which slavery went down. 
And now nothing remains to be done in that direction. 

Well, then, let us see where we stand. Three of the leading 
purposes which gave origin to our Society have been accom- 
jplished. The West African slave-trade is wholly suppressed; 
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a home has been provided for the rescued victims of the traf- 
fic; and slavery on this continent has ceased forever and for- 
ever. This is the record of what has been attempted and 
finished within the first half century of Liberia. 

Now, it must be said that unless some other important 
objects are set before this Society, the Society itself must 
shortly be dissolved. By an organic law of human progress, 
every institution, even the noblest and wisest, must disappear 
when its ends are accomplished. The analogy from nature 
shows itself in those orders of animals which perish in giving 
birth to their offspring. The vigorous anti-slavery societies in 
Great Britain were dissolved when slavery throughout the em- 
pire was abolished. The American Anti-Slavery Society, with 
rare discretion, adjourned without day on the adoption of the 
'< thirteenth amendment.'^ This principle takes an illustra- 
tion not only from human institutions, but from the ordinances 
of God as well. It pleased the Almighty, in old times, to choose 
out a people for Himself; to plant them in a chosen land ; to 
establish them as, at once, a mighty nation and a consecrated 
church; to give them a civil constitution and a directory for 
worship — both instruments being not only inspired, but re- 
duced to writing; and to raise up for the people judges and 
kings and priests and prophets, each one of whom held a per- 
sonal divine vocation. God made Himself manifest among 
His people by signs and wonders innumerable — in Egypt, at 
the Eed Sea,dn the Wilderness, in Canaan, and in Babylon. 
He made Himself responsible for an unbroken succession of 
heirs-male in the family of Aaron for fifteen hundred years, 
and in the family of David for a thousand years, the like of 
which, considered as a fact in genealogy, has rarely occurred 
on earth. But when Judaism had finished its purposes, then 
it perished. Though divine in its origin, in its constitution as 
a church-state, .and in all its laws and ordinances, though 
guarded and defended by all the powers of Heaven, yet Juda- 
ism, having done its special work as preparatory to a better 
dispensation, was taken down by its builder and maker, who 
was God. Temple, altar, the holy city, the kingly crown, the 
priestly splendor and the array of angels, all passed away like 
a moving cloud. 
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Standing to-day face to face with this supreme law in hu- 
man afTairSy we are bound to inquire whether the American 
Colonization Society, having done, if we may reverently say, 
many mighty works, shall now cease out of existence? Has it 
fulfilled the whole law of its life, and must it now submit to the 
law of dissolution ? We must meet that question sooner or 
later: let us meet it now. Let us set before ourselves, most 
distinctly, some great endeavor not yet concluded ; or let us 
submit, manfully, to the destiny of enterprises which have a 
grand history, but neither promise nor prophecy. We have 
lived in honor; now, if our work be done, let us die with 
dignity. 

The constitution of Liberia points out the labors which yet 
remain to be undertaken — labors that are more difficult, more 
enduring, than those which have been finished. In that in- 
strument it is declared, that ^^ the great object in forming these 
Colonies was to provide a home for the dispersed and oppressed 
children of Africa, and to regenerate and enlighten their be- 
nighted continent." (Const. Lib., art. Y, sec. 13.) Here, then, 
is the sphere of labor into which we are cast: a sphere which 
embraces two continents. We are appointed in the providence 
of God to give shape as best we can to the destinies of five 
millions of the African race in this country, and a hundred 
millions on the other side of the sea. Is, then, our occupation 
gone? Let us, just now, answer this question by referring to 
our work in Africa. 

The Divine method for the conversion, of the heathen is 
clearly made known in the Word of God. The gospel is to be 
preached in all the world by the ministers of the gospel. The 
Church has, in all ages, conducted its foreign missions accord- 
ing to this rule; and after this method, and after no other, 
Africa is to be redeemed. To those who deem this ordinance 
unwise and insufficient in its application to Africa, the answer 
most be that the foolishness of God is wiser than man, and the 
weakness of God is stronger than man. But in order to give 
effect to this Divine plan of missions, special provision must be 
made for conditions which are peculiar to the western and 
central portions of that continent. These conditions have 
arisen oat of slavery and the slave-trade, the hostile relations 
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which have long existed between the white and colored races, 
our ignorance respecting the interior of that vast continent, 
the mortal sickliness to the white man of the Coast and of the 
river-margins, the jealousy of the half-caste Arabs and other 
Mohammedan races, the ferocity of the Pagan tribes, and the 
stupid idolatry of Fetichism. These obstacles have hitherto 
defeated the labors of the missionary. They have now been 
met, by the watchful providence of God, in the establishment 
of a free Christian Commonwealth at Liberia. 

Here we have a domain with a sea-coast of five hundred miles, 
and extending somewhat indefinitely into the interior, resemb- 
ling in shape and dimensions the region between the Atlantic 
and the Alleghenies. The territory has been honorably ac- 
quired — by purchase, by treaty, by annexation, with the consent 
of the native owners of the soil. Here is a nominally Christian 
population of fifteen or twenty thousand. Here, also, in the 
outlying districts, is a native population of about six hundred 
thousand, among whom Christian missions have been planted. 
TheLiberians have established a free Eepublic, described and 
defined by a written constitution. The Government is admin- 
istered by a President, a Congress in two Houses, and courts 
of justice, inferior and supreme. The Liberians have their 
periodical elections, with all the machinery of party conven- 
tions, caucuses, and contests for office. Not to be outdone by 
the sister Eepublic on this side of the water, the two Houses 
gravely consider cases of contested elections; they engage in 
wrangles which lock for the time the wheels of legislation; 
they have entertained themselves with a dispute about a north- 
western boundary; and they have conferred upon their con- 
stituents the " blessings of a national debt." More intrepid even 
than we are, the Liberians have, for cause, removed a Presi- 
dent from office, not by the process of impeachment, but by 
the act of a "sovereignty convention." When the offender ' 
refused to submit to the popular will, the authorities sent him 
to jail. What with these things, and with a national flag, an 
army and navy in the germ, police courts, newspapers, worry, 
heats, and restlessness, Liberia is a genuine republic — a very 
fair imitation, on a small scale, of its model in and about Wash- 
ington City. The Eepublic has framed treaties and exchanged 
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consular and diplomatic agents with the leading Powers of the 
world. The Government has proved itself strong in peace, and 
equal to the stern necessities and strain of war. It is supported 
by schools, a College, and lyceums. Seven denominations of 
Christians have planted their congregations and missions along 
that Coast: seven golden candlesticks, in the midst of which, 
let us hope, there is one that walketh who is like unto the Son 
of Man. 

We are now ready to answer the question, What advantages 
does Liberia afford to Christian Missions in Africa? Liberia 
ie not a church, nor is it, strictly so called, a missionary settle- 
ment; nor has its Government any of the functions either of 
the church or of a missionary society. It has no authority to 
preach the gospel, or to establish churches among the heathen 
■within or beyond its borders. It is simply a State, a Christian 
State, originated for the purpose of securing "the blessings of 
the Christian religion, and political, religious, and civil liberty.'* 

The relations of Liberia to the redemption of Africa may be 
easily defined. In the first place, it gives to the Church a foot- 
hold upon the edge of the continent and access to the interior. 
The geographical form of Africa seems, in its own peculiar way, 
to repel foreign influences. The Mediterranean Coast ap- 
proaches the older seats of civilization; but that border is sep- 
arated from the interior by the barrier of the Great Desert. 
The Western Coast, along which it fronts our own continent, 
projects into the ocean no important cape or peninsula, nor any- 
where opens its gates to receive the waters of the sea into 
navigable bays or sounds.* That long line of Coast is relieved 
by neither inlets nor harbors worthy of the name. Its low 
sunken shores are indented with rivers, but their mouths are 
filled with sand-bars. It would seem that the Creator had 
intended to shield the inhabitants of those regions from the 
ferocity of the slave-trade by the barrier of a dreary and inhos- 
pitable sea-border. But when the time came, the same august 
Providence planted midway from the Straits of Gibraltar to the 
Cape of Good Hope a Christian Commonwealth. Liberia now 
offers to the Church a permanent foothold on the margin of its 
wide field of missionary labor — a place where it may lay down 
securely the base line of its future operations in the now un- 
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known regions of Equatorial Africa. This is one of the facilities 
aflPorded by Liberia to the cause. 

There is another. The citizens of the new Republic are exclu- 
sively colored people. The white man is disfranchised by an 
express provision of the constitution. This rule puts a wide 
difference between the settlement of Cape Mesurado and the 
settlements effected at Plymouth and Jamestown. Our fathers 
came to America to prepare a new home for themselves and 
their children. They did not propose to incorporate the abo- 
rigines into the body politic. They purchased the territory for 
their own use and occupancy, with the stipulation that the In- 
dian tribes should remove from the lands, and give to the white 
settlers exclusive possession. Our fathers sought the conver- 
sion of the natives, but rarely with the intent to bestow on 
their converts the privileges of citizenship. The end of all 
this is, that the native tribes on this continent have melted 
away in the presence of the white race, until our Indian prob- 
lem is likely to be solved by the extinction of the aborigines. 
But the law of Liberia, not the organic law of the Eepublic 
only, but the law of climate, the law of common origin and con- 
sanguinity, the character impressed upon the Colony from the 
beginning — every part of the original plan of its founders^ 
looks to opposite results. The citizens are of the same color 
and race and affinities with their heathen neighbors. The whole 
policy of the State, working now slowly perhaps, is directed to 
the preservation of the natives ; to their education, secular and 
religious J to their full enfranchisement as citizens; to their 
equality before the law ; to their social equality; and ultimately 
to the processes of nature by which the colonists and natives 
shall be fused down together in one common society. 

These things being so, it is difficult to set limits to the ex- 
pansion of the Commonwealth, by the annexation of the out- 
lying territories and tribes far towards Central Africa. How 
rapidly that expansion should be allowed to take place is a 
serious problem. It is one of the highest opportunities of our 
Society to aid in the best solution of that problem, by sending 
to Liberia, from year to year, large companies of intelligent 
Christian emigrants. Through them we shall invigorate the 
State at the seat of life, and shall enable the Eepublic both 
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to extend its borders and stimalate its vital energies; at once 
to lengthen its cords and strengthen its stakes 

We mast look to Liberia, thirdly, to furnish the men and 
women who shall carry the gospel to the Mohammedan king- 
doms and Pagan tribes of Africa. This consideration rests 
apon the insalubrity of the climate to white men. The facts 
which belong to this part of the case are familiar to us all. It 
is known that '^ the Eoman Catholic missionaries labored in 
Western Africa for two hundred and fourteen years; bub every 
vestige of their influence has been gone for many generations. 
An English attempt at Bulama Island, in 1792, partly missionary 
in its character, was abandoned in two years, with the loss of 
a hundred lives. There were eighteen Protestant missionary 
attempts before the settlement of Liberia, all of which failed." 
Mr. Edward Everett, in his admirable address before this So- 
ciety just twenty years ago, said: '* When that most noble 
expedition, I think in 1841, was fitted out under the highest 
auspices in England, to found an agricultural colony at the 
confluence of the Niger and the Chad, out of one hundred and 
forty-five white persons that formed a part of it, one hundred 
and thirty sickened and forty died. On the other hand, out of 
the one hundred and fifty-eight colored men that formed part 
of the expedition, only eleven sickened, and they were men 
who had passed some years in the West Indies and in Europe, 
and not one died." 

Now, we must take the case as we find it. The white man, 
whether intent on gain or on some better or more enduring 
substance, meets terrors on that Coast which are too strong 
for him. His blood is poisoned by the exhalations from jun- 
gles, from mangrove thickets, from tepid and putrid swamps. 
The vertical sun smites him with its fiery darts. On the other 
hand, the colored man, although born in this country, en- 
counters but few of these perils. 

An instructive series of facts appears in the Eeport of this 
Society just adopted. Fifty-two ordained ministers of the 
gospel are now laboring in Liberia. All but one are colored 
men. Of these, only two were sent out from this country as 
missionaries. Liberia itself furnished the fifty out of its own 
population. Six of these are converts from the heathen tribes; 

2 
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forty-four were found among the Liberian colonists. In addi- 
tion to these, the Christian missions there employ ninety men 
and women, not ordained, nearly all of whom are Liberians — 
emigrants from this country or their children. This single 
fact carries away all doubts before it. It teaches us that in 
proportion as we multiply the emigrants from this country, 
we multiply also the Christian laborers. 

Then we come to the native-born Africans. These children 
of the soil and the sun — by the subtle chemistry of their 
organs of life, separate from the tainted air its sweeter influ- 
ences. From the descending floods of the tropical rains, they 
take only the waters that quench their thirst. From the rays 
of the tropical sun, they gather a cheerful light and grateful 
warmth. We must look to Liberia, to its churches and schools 
and colleges, for the men who shall receive the divine vocation 
to carry the gospel to the innermost regions of the continent: 
men fitted for their work by the grace of God, by physical 
peculiarities, and by the sympathies and affinities of a com- 
mon lineage. 

From this train of thought the transition is easy to another. 
In order to the redemption of Africa, a thorough exploration 
of the interior is necessary. For this enterprise Liberia must 
furnish both the point of departure and the explorers. The 
atlas shows for the midlands of Africa a blank space, covering 
millions of square miles, designated as "Unknown Kegions," 
or relieved by imaginary mountains, lakes, and rivers. This is 
the standing reproach of geographical science. Four thousand 
years ago the caravans traversed the Arabian desert from the 
Mediterranean to the Euphrates. An active commerce between 
Europe and India has for centuries found an open way by the 
Red Sea and the Indian Ocean. The discovery of the Cape of 
Good Hope four hundred years ago offered another route by 
sea to India. The expeditions from the West passed along the 
northern border of Africa; and the navigators of the Atlantic, 
sailing west and south, gave a wide berth to the continent. 
No honorable traffic despatched its caravans into its interior. 
It was a huge barrier, not a pathway or a field of commercial 
enterprise. Africa was turned over to the slave-trade. That 
trade laid waste the coasts; rooted out the industry, both in 
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agricnlture and the useful arts of the native tribes; burned 
their villages, plunged them into a state of merciless war- 
war to the knife and spear, to the poisoned arrow, to the 
branding-irons and the hand-cuff. The country was desolated 
for thousands of miles, and the survivors of the captives and 
the slain sank inlo barbarism. Their acquired ferocity, un- 
natural even to savages, together with the insalubrity of the 
climate, has hitherto hindered exploration in Western and 
Central Africa. 

We know something about South Africa and the region of 
the Nile. The world is waiting with impatience for Living- 
stone's brilliant discoveries near the fountains of Herodotae. 
Let us hope that we shall receive from him something better 
than a story of mere personal adventure. We need to hear 
nothing more from expeditions fitted out for the capture of 
lions and giraffes and zebras and gorillas. African travelers, 
in narratives which are perhaps true, if not to their experience 
at least to their imaginations, delineate filthy negro villages, 
rivers swarming with hippopotami seventeen feet long, and 
forests alive with elephants ten or twelve feet high. They 
describe, in letter- press and wood-cuts, crocodiles and lizzards 
and earwigs and tsetse-flies, and half-caste Arabs trading in 
ivory and slaves with Zanzibar. And this is nearly all the 
knowledge which they give to us about large portions of Africa. 
Its effect is to keep alive in the popular mind a feeling of con- 
tempt for the plans which are devised to redeem a hundred 
millions of our fellow-men from barbarism. 

In the meantime, however, some accurate and useful infor- 
mation is gradually leaking out. We have reason to expect 
that we shall, ere long, receive from Livingstone the knowl- 
edge of one of the most wonderful portions of the earth — the 
lacustrine region — wonderful for its natural scenery, its fer- 
tility, and its advantages as a seat of empire. We hear also 
from Western and Central Africa of a group of kingdoms, five 
or six in number, along the southern border of Sahara, some 
of which have been in existence for more than a thousand 
years. They are well advanced in Mohammedan civilization. 
They contain wide districts of fertile and beautiful country, 
towns and villages, and vast fields of cotton, rice, and com. 
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The people weave cloth, they work in iron, they make agri- 
coltural instruments, domestic utensils, and weapons of war. 
They collect gold dust, they express palm oil, they gather 
ivory. They have schools, where the pupils are taught to read 
the Koran and to write in the Arabic character. The country 
is salubrious to the native races. Its surface rises into high- 
lands, and is adorned with tropical beauty. In the Ecport 
•nbmitted to-day, we have the description of a mountainous 
region, within one hundred and twenty miles of the Liberian 
Coast, where the air is cool and sweet; where walled towns 
are built upon an elevation of two thousand feet above the 
level of the sea; and where the fertility of the tropics is com- 
bined with the salubrity of the temperate zones. On the other 
hand, the districts south of these kingdoms are almost un- 
known, and they await the visit of intelligent explorers. We 
have a right to expect that the Liberians will take upon them- 
selves the honors and labors of a thorough exploration of the 
regions now hidden from the civilized world. 

One other golden opportunity will in due time present itself 
to Liberia — the creation of a new civilization. No empire, no 
historical race, worthy to be so described, has yet sprung up 
between the tropics. No illustrious man, Mohammed only ex- 
cepted, has been born beneath the vertical sun. Nor has any 
form of Christian civilization arisen within the vast equa- 
torial belt, extending through three continents and covering 
more than forty degrees of latitude. The redemption of Af- 
rica must in its progress originate new empires of power and 
mind. The type of civilization to be created must of necessity 
be altogether new and peculiar, because its constituent ele- 
ments have never before been brought together. Its mate- 
rials will be exclusively the African races. Its territorial seat 
will be the African equatorial zone. But its traditions, some 
of them grateful, some of them painful, will be taken from 
America; its form of government, let us hope, will be free; 
and its spiritual forces will be derived from the Christian relig- 
ion. It would be difficult to foreshow the precise form which 
this new civilization will assume. It will resemble our own, 
go far as our own ideas of liberty and law, our systems of gov- 
ernment and jurisprudence and education, our habits and cus- 
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toms, and above all our Protestant faith, shall project them- 
selves on New Africa. It will diflPer from our own so far as 
the social forces are controlled by climate, soil, dress, dwellings, 
diseases and the aspects of the seasons, by the absence of 
winter, by the perpetual glow of summer, by the causes which 
increase the supplies and lessen the wants of the people. 

It is an auspicious sign that a Christian nation is rising at 
Liberia, to take a leading part in shaping the new civili- 
zation. The Greek colonists, in their migrations, carried with 
them the sacred fire which burned in the town-hall of their 
native city. From this they kindled a flame in the hall of 
their colonial city, and if extinguished, it was lighted again 
from its original source in the mother country. Let us hope 
that the sacred fire which has been taken from our own Chris- 
tian sanctuaries may burn brightly on a thousand altars in 
the new land of promise beyond the seas. Are we over-san- 
gaine when we anticipate the rise of a splendid intertropical 
civilization, instinct with the life drawn from the gospel? 

Such is our answer to the question. Is our occupation gone? 
Our most arduous labors are only now just begun. Our first 
half century has been fruitful in noble results. Our second half 
century brings us into the presence of grave responsibilities 
and unending toils. We must strengthen Liberia, by sending 
thither every year hundreds of our colored citizens, picking 
our men as best we may 3 by encouraging agriculture, the 
common arts of life, and skilled labor; by fostering the institu- 
tions of religion, learning, and good government; by cherish- 
ing there and here a farseeing solicitude with respect to the 
relations between the citizens of Liberia and their heathen 
neighbors; — and by committing all these immense interests to 
the care of that Great Being who has hitherto helped us. 
Nearly three thousand colored people to-day implore our 
Society to send them to Liberia. Twenty thousand free citi- 
zens in that young Eepublic await their coming. One hundred 
millions in Africa are perishing for the Bread of Life. Let us 
consider our duties. Let us be true to our obligations. 
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From the Republican of Monrovia. 
LIBERIAN AFFAIRS. 

Survivors of the First Immigrants. — We find oarselveR in 
error in stating in our last the names of the Hurvivors of the first 
company of immigrants to this country in 1822. To the list 
then pubh'shed we have to add Mrs. Eliza Stewart, aged sixty- 
three years, wife of the late W. W. Stewart. Mr. Stewart 
filled many important oflScert in both the Colony and Republic 
of Liberia. Mr. Stewart was schoolmaster to our editor in 
1846-46. Also Mrs. Mary Ann Johnson, of Bassa, wife of Mr. 
Charles Johnson, mentioned in our last, and Mrs. Sally Harris, 
aged sixty, also of Bassa. 

Marriage — At Sinoe, on the 14th instant, Mr. James B. 
McGill (of McGill & Bro.) to Miss Sarah A. Sherman. Mr. 
McGill is the senior son of the late Dr. Samuel F. McGill. Mr. 
McGill, with his bride, arrived here (Monrovia) a few days ago. 
On the evening of the 4th instant they entertained a large and 
brilliant party at their residence. Prominent among theguests 
we noticed President Eoberts, members of the Cabinet, foreign 
oflScials, and members of the Legislature, Mr. K. S. McGill, 
of Palmas, uncle to the groom, with a well-selected company of 
private citizens. Young gentlemen and ladies, ^^ light of foot,'' 
were there also in goodly numbers, and right joyfully did they 
trip the time away. 

Cargoes. — The barque "Thomas Pope" sailed November 1 
for New York, with 123 tons of camwood, 1,100 gallons of 
palm-oil, 60 sacks of coffee, 25 pieces of ivory, and 12 passen- 

fern. The barque "Midas" sailed November 26, for Bristol, 
Ingland, with 63,000 gallons palm-oil, 26 tons of palm-kernels, 
4 tons camwood, 230 pounds ivory, and 4,000 cocoanuts. 

The People of Liberia are truly a peculiar people : their 
circumstances have been unlike anj^ other people, their condi- 
tion without a parallel. All the other nations of the earth 
who lay any claim to civilization are of the white race. No 
matter how they may conduct their affairs, the press and 
nations of their "kith and kin" are ready to explain, extenu- 
ate and apologize for what is done. Not so, however, with 
this peculiar African nationality of Liberia: every ranting edi- 
tor of the most dubious raising for imbibing pure ideas of 
humanity, whether that raising has been in the slave huts of 
Anierica, the dismal holes of slave vessels, or in the dens of 
British West Indian cruelty, have always had a saying against 
Liberia clothed in their false sarcasm. So far, however, the 
God of Nations has led us through ail these fires without, and 
all turmoils and troubles at home; and for this the thanks of 
all of us are as richly due as they are cordially tendered to the 
God ot Nations. Congratulating ourselves for the past, let us 
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iDdividaally and nationally, while rejoicing in the advent of a 
new year, resolve during this coming year to so demean our- 
selves as to even more abundantly merit the approbation of 
God and of all good men. 

Ijegislature. — The House of Kepresentatives met according 
to law on the first Monday in December. On account of the 
semi-centennial celebration, there was an adjournment to Tues- 
day. Mr. G. A. Dunbar, of Sinoe, introduced a bill altering the 
time of the meeting of the Legislature from December to July. 
This bill is under consideration. Chief Justice Parsons for- 
warded a complaint against Judge Eoss, of the Court of Quar- 
terly Sessions, Sinoe County. The Committee, consisting of 
ifrom the Senate) Hons. C. H. Harmon, S. S. Herring, J. W. 
Mackledge, and Z. B. Roberts, and (from the House) Hons. 
W. D. Coleman, C. G. Roberts, H. J. Neyle, and W. H. 
Lynch, recommended the removal of Judge Ross, because it was 
proven that Judge Ross refused to obey the mandamus in the 
first instance, and afterwards the supersedeas of the Chief Jus- 
tice of the Republic; and that no judge, from whose decision 
an appeal lies, should refuse to obey such remedial writs; 
otherwise the "Supreme Court," as a court of appeal, becomes 
null and void. Papers were transmitted to the House touch- 
ing the English seven per cent, loan, and were handed over to 
the Committee on the " Foreign Loan." The President swore 
in as members of the Senate Mr. Z. B. Roberts, in place of Mr. 
L N. Montgomery, deceased, of Sinoe County; and Messrs. I. 
N. Roberts and S. S. Herring, in the place of Messrs. J. Milton 
Horace and Jacob D. Preston, resigned, of Bassa County. 

The Dey Tribe. — President Roberts, with Secretary of State 
Johnson, Attorney General Davis, and Col. J. W. Cooper, of the 
Cape Palmas (Maryland) Regiment, recently paid a visit to 
the head of the Mesurado River. The object in general of the 
visit was, that the President might confer with the scattering 
tribes of the Dey people living in the regions surrounding 
the head-waters of the Mesurado River, and by his kindly 
offices and personal command settle many of the trifling dis- 
putes and predatory disagreements which have now so long 
existed among the numerous petty chieftains of the place. 
The President, as we are informed, was by the natives enthu- 
Biastically received; his every word of instruction was well 
listened to, and implicit obedience to his orders pledged by 
the assembled native headmen. Arrangements were made for 
the Government placing this and all other scattering tribes 
under its immediate control. Their present normal way of 
living, we learn, will, under the energetic supervision of the 
President, be entirely broken up. They must, under one gene- 
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ral king, or with an assistant headman, be assembled in large 
towns, and be supplied with magistrates and constables and 
teachers. There are to be two of these towns: one near 
the northeastern head- waters of the Mesarado, and the other 
in King Gray's section. Around these towns are to be set 
apart sufScient lands for farming purposes. This action of 
President Eoberts will tend much to give tangible and agree- 
able proofs of the efforts of the Government's real desire and 
attention to its doing what is most calculated to practically 
and actually enhance the interest of Liberia. 



CELEBRATION OF OUR SEMI-CENTENNIAL. 

The 1st of December falling on Sunday necessitated the 
regular celebration at Monrovia to be carried out on the fol- 
lowing Monday. It was very wisely arranged, however, by 
the Committee in charge, to have two sermons preached on the 
Sabbath by gentlemen who had been especially invited. Ac- 
cordingly, in the morning the Kev. James S. Payne preached 
in the Methodist church, to a crowded audience, from Pro v., 
10 ch., 7th verse. The reverend gentleman went into a fall 
discussion of the history of Liberia from its foundation to the 
present time, and most logically and pathetically applied the 
truths of his text to the history of the country. In the after- 
noon the Kev. Alfred F. Eussell preached in the Protestant 
Episcopal church, from the 11th of Deuteronomy, and 12th 
verse. Mr. EusselFs known ability as a preacher and an orator 
is at all times sufficient to call out a crowded audience: it is 
the custom, wherever it is known that he is to speak, for the 
"crowd to flock." On this special occasion, therefore, as might 
well be supposed, the attendance was enthusiastic. The reve- 
rend gentleman truly came fully up to alj expectations, and de- 
livered what we are sure would be termed in any parts an 
able and eloquent discourse. 

The national flag was displayed throughout the day in all 
public, foreign, official and many private dwellings. 

At early dawn on Monday a cannon from Fort Norris was 
fired. A cannon announced the hour of eight o'clock, when 
the flag of the Eepublio was unfurled upon all public and very 
many private buildings. The regular procession formed at 
eleven o'clock, and, headed by the military, proceeded under 
Mr. Jonas Carey, Grand Marshal of ceremonies, who was 
assisted in command by Lieut. Col. A. D. Williams, to the 
Government Square, where the exercises of the day were fur- 
ther conducted, terminating with the regular oration by Hon. 
Benjamin Anderson. 

A grand public dinner came off in the Government Square 
at four p. M. — Liberia Republican, 
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A LIBEBIAN NEWSPAPER. 

Africa has in all its territory some half-dozen or more news- 
papers. One is added to the list in the Liberia Advocate^ 
that i8 as much more comprehensive and useful in its mission^ 
as it is more neat in its mechanical appearance. This paper 
comes to us bearing date Monrovia, January 1, devoted to two 
ends, borne in a motto, " The love of liberty brought us here ; " 
and a thesis, "Christian Liberia, the open door to heathen 
Africa." Its nationality is pronounced. It treats of coffee 
calture, indigo growing, vanilla husbandry; the palm tree as 
a material for soap, and like specialties. It praises the Kroos 
as sailors, and interior Mohammedans as conductors to the 
great interior. It argues for temperance, explains rudimen- 
tary science and manufactures, extols the Liberia College, and 
offers to forward any orders, that are accompanied by remit- 
tances, of red-ripe unhulled coffee. As coffee lies waste and 
worthless under forests in which it grows, this offer can hardly 
fail to make Liberia one great coffee plantation ; and as coffee is 
Bonght in excess of the supply, and is growing in price annually 
over the world in virtue of increasing consumption, a good 
business economy sustains the project. The paper is quite as 
strongly a religious as a business journal, but its theology is not 
denominational. Much space is given to such details of social 
life as are calculated to make the domestic being of Liberia and 
Africa approximate that of the most favored countries. 

The appearance of numerous Philadelphia advertisements 
ia explained by the fact that the Advocate^ though published in 
Monrovia, is really edited by Mr. E. S. Morris, of 620 North 
Fifteenth street, in Philadelphia. He has visited the country, 
and kept abreast of its condition by correspondence with its 
best men and business relations. Now he introduces a coffee- 
hulling machine, that will enable the peculiar Liberian coffee to 
vie with any, and an indigo machine that opens that industry, 
The paper asks only a bushel of unhulled red-ripe coffee for a 
year's sub!»cription ; and we are confident many here will aid 
so comprehensive and noble a purpose by a greenback equiva- 
lent for that bushel. The paper is the right agent, rightly 
applied. — Fhiladelphia Bulletin, 



THE BEPUBLIC OF LIBEBIA. 

In what we have said and propose to say of Christian civili- 
zation in Africa, and the work that is to be done there, we 
assume that it is a subject in which not a few of our better 
citizens are sincerely interested, and that the importance of 
Liberia, as an agency in the great work, is in some good meaa- 
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ure appreciated. As evidence of this we have the fact, that 
six foreign missionary Boards are employing about one hun- 
dred and forty-two laborers in Liberia alone. Nor does the 
estimate of these Boards of the importance of this field of opera- 
tions appear to be ill-founded. Although it is only fifty years 
last December since the Colony was established, and less than 
twer»ty-six years since it was declared independent, it has 
taken its place as a lecognized nationality among the Chris- 
tian nations of the world as a free and independent Hepublic. 
When we remember of what materials its population was com- 
posed, its leading men all emigrants from a distant land, who 
had to depend upon their own enterprise and sagacity for suc- 
cess, it is a most interesting and suggestive fact, that they 
have a well-ordered government now in operation, with a man 
at its head of tried experience, sound judgment, great intelli- 
gence and incorruptible integrity; and that under a wise ad- 
ministration of law its citizens are secure in their persons and 
property, and industry and trade are becoming established 
upon a firm basis. We have no space for a history or statistics 
of the progress of the Republic, and would only state a single 
fact in relation to our own commerce with Liberia, that during 
the last year our exports were almost $92,000 and our imports 
$74,000. These would perhaps seem trifling, if we did not re- 
member who these people were, how recent their origin, and 
of what this beginning is an earnest. We may add that the 
total exports of Liberia in 1866 exceeded $436,000, including 
cofiFee, sugar and palm-oil. 

But we are to recollect that such an enterprise as this is not a 
spontaneous growth. It has got to be cherished and sustained, 
just as our own national existence and growth have been 
maintained. There is one element that lies at the foundation 
of our national independence and free government, which cails 
for a constant and unwearied effort to keep it alive, and that 
is education, personal culture, and such individual training as 
is gained in our schools. If we were to omit these for a single 
generation, we should have to begin almost anew. So in Li- 
beria, the present men, who have been taught by experience 
and the hard lessons of rugged necessity to act for themselves 
and help guide the affairs of the State, are passing away. Their 
places are soon to be supplied, in no small degree, from the 
natives of the soil. The American Colonization Society may 
supply intelligent emigrants from time to time 3 but Liberia 
must depend upon herself for her statesmen and counsellors. 
That she can and will do this, if means are put into her hands, 
the history of the past amply demonstrates. Of the fifty-two 
ministers now employed by missionary Boards in Liberia, fifty 
have been supplied by Liberia herself. The great want of 
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Liberia to-day is schools and a college. The perpetuation of 
her natural life and the invigoration of her power as a free 
State depend on these. Both these have been begun and 
are now in operation, but cramped and curtailed in their means 
of usefulness. The great problem tlmt is now presented 
to the Christian world is whether the door by which the light 
of Christian civilization is shining into benighted Africa shall 
be opened still wider, or closed till some future generation 
shall again try to re-open it. — Boston Daily Advertiser, 



KISSIGNABIES FOB WESTEBN AFBICA. 

the 29th of January, Kev. G. P. Claflin and wife, and 
Rev. J. K. Billheimer and wife, missionaries of the American 
Missionary Association, sailed from Boston in the bark Rescue, 
for the Mendi Mission, West Africa. These have all had ex- 
perience as missionaries in that country, Mr. Claflin returning 
from there in July last. It is with fresh hope and courage 
that they return to their old field, endeared to them by the 
ties of Christian work. 

A service was held on the afternoon of Friday, the 31st 
of January, at 306 Mulberry street, in the chapel connected 
with St. Barnabas' House, which is under the charge of the 
Sisterhood of the Good Shepherd. The following day had 
been fixed for the departure for Liberia of Miss Savery, who had 
been resting for a year at the Bishop Potter Memorial House 
in. Philadelphia, and of Mrs. MacMullen, who y^ as to accompany 
her to her distant field of labor. The little Chapel of St. Bar- 
nabas was filled with perhaps a more thoroughly sympathetic 
congregation than ever assembled on any similar occasion in 
the city of New York. The service was very simple, beginning 
with the hymn, "Nearer, my God, to Thee," which was followed 
by the reading of the 72d Psalm of the Psalter, the Nicene 
Creed, several appropriate collects, and the hymn "Abide with 
me;" after which addresses were made by the Kt. Rev. Wm. H. 
Hare, S. T. D., and the Rev. Benj. I. Haight, D. D., a member 
of the Foreign Committee, and also chairman of the Sub-Com- 
mittee on Africa. "God shall charge His angel legions" was 
then sung, and the service was concluded with collects and 
the benediction. Miss Savery returns to her post at the Orphan 
Asylum, Cape Palmas, and Mrs. MacMullen's duties are to be 
in the Girl's School at Cavalla, Liberia. 
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A HAPPT new TEAR TO THE HEGRO RACE. 

Where shall we find the negro race, 
The aDcient Ethiopian race? 
Like cloud on cloud acrof«8 the sky. 
When fierce tornadoes sweep on high, 
The slaye-ships shadowed the ocean's face 
In years gone by with the negro race. 

On Karnac's walls this ancient race 
Has left its monumental trace; 
On almost prehistoric ground 
The negro's footprints can be found; 
To see in time his rank and place, 
In Egypt's Sphynx behold his face. 

But now to know the negro race, 

From sea and pyr'mid turn your face; 

The Europeans have but seen 

A Coast where their own deeds have been: 

The negro plays his real part 

Within Nigritia's virgin heart. 

Eut even there, this ancient race 
Who sees beyond its ebon face? 
Who hears its real spirit roll? 
Who knows the hopes that lift its soul? 
But few. And yet a tide of grace 
Is welling up around this race. 

[ The Negro^ Sierra Leone, W. A. 



AHHTIAL XESSAOE OF PRESIDENT ROBERTS. 

We have received a copy, neatly printed at Monrovia, of the "Animal 
Message of the President of the Republic of Liberia, delivered before the 
Legislature in joint convention December 9, 1872." It is a well-written and 
interesting State paper, which we hope to present in an early number of the 
Rkpositobt. 

The President states that *' peace has been maintained with onr aboriginal 
neighbors, and nothing has occurred during the year unfavorable to our 
amicable relations abroad. * * * The agricultural and commercial inter- 
ests of the country indicate a degree of prosperity and enlargement par- 
ticularly gratifying. * * * Many of the chiefe an'd headmen of tribal 
within our limits are now earnestly importuning the Government to tirtt>bW» 
sdiools in their districts, for the instruction of their children in the principln 
of Christianity, the ordinary branches of literature, and the arts of ciTil^nd 
life."" Liberia College is declared to be ** an incalculable blessing to Liberia 
and to Africa." A modification of the ** judiciary system in its triple rela- 
tions of convenience, efficiency, and economy " is recommended. Improve* 
ments in the pension laws and in the militia organization of the Repnbliei 
adrocated. The Semi>Oentennial of Liberia, which was generally 
by the ciuzens on Monday, December 2, 1872, is appropriately refinred to, 
and ii is remarked that ** we may well indulge in grateful exnltatioiia ii 
reispect to the past and in cheering hopes of the future.*' 
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KEW TEAB'S OBEETXITO. 

LETTER FROM A MISSIOHABT. 

West Afbica, January 1, 1873. 
BsAB SiB: The past year has been crowned with rich spiritaal blessings, 
as never before. The field is all open, and inviting. The harvest is ripe, 
and perishing. Towards the sonth and in the interior, scores of tribes and 
nations are ready to welcome the missionaries. Messengers have for months 
been waiting to take back with them Christian teachers. Steamers are as- 
cending the Agobai more than two hundred miles. An expedition is now on 
its way to ascend the Congo, hoping to reach Dr. Livingstone from the West. 



OETTIKG OK KICELT. 

LETTER FROM DR. JOHK N. LEWIS. 

Harper, Cape Palmas, January 21, 1873. 
Dear Sib: After a passage of forty-one days we arrived at Monrovia, and 
the emigrants for Arthington were safely landed. We remained there seven 
days, and then proceeded to Grand Bassa, where we stopped two days. We 
then came to this place, and have landed all the people for Cape Palmas. 
They are getting on nicely. 

FBIEND8 OF AFBICA FALLEN. 

Many will sincerely mourn the loss of the Rt. Rev. Charles P. McIlvaine, 
D. D., Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Diocese of Ohio, who died at 
Florence, Italy, on Thursday, 13th of March. He was born in Burlington, 
N. J., January 18, 1798; studied at Princeton, N. J., and was admitted to 
Orders in the Episcopal Church July 14, 1820. He served some time as a 
Chaplain and Professor at West Point; was then settled in Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
and October 31, 1832, was consecrated Bishop of the Diocese of Ohio. Bishop 
Mcllvaine was elected a Vice President of the American Colonization So- 
ciety January 21, 1845, and by his pen, his voice, and his influence had 
steadily sought to advance its interests. 

The Bey. Joseph Harvey, D. D., a member of the Presbytery of Lake 
Superior, died at Harvey, Michigan, on the 4th of February, in the eighty- 
sixth year of his age. Dr. Harvey was a native of Connecticut, and while 
pastor of the church at Goshen, in that State, was brought in contact with 
the first native of the Sandwich Islands who appeared in this country. It 
occurred in this way : In 1809 a whaler brought to New Haven the first 
native of the Sandwich Islands ever seen in New England. Here he was 
fionnd by the celebrated Samuel J. Mills, prominent in the history of Liberia, 
who proposed to his friend Pastor Harvey, of Goshen, to receive the waif 
into his family, and teach him Christianity. His name was Opukahaio, 
generally pronounced Obookiah. In Mr. Harvey's family, and under his 
teaching, the Islander embraced Christianity, and was the first convert of his 
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nation. Great interest was excited in his case. Mr. Harvey prepared a 
memorial to the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
then just starting at Boston, recommending the sending of a mission to those 
Islands. It was approved and adopted, and the two first missionaries, 
Messrs. Bingham and Thurston, were selected, and ordained at Qoshen Sep- 
tember 28, 1819. The results of the establishment of a mission in the Sand- 
wich Islands are now before the world. The impulse to this great work was 
given by a quiet pastor in a New England village, who lived to see the 
nation for whom he plead a Christian nation. 

Anthony P. Moreis. — Anthony P. Morris, just deceased in this city, waa 
a descendant of Anthony, the second mayor of Philadelphia, in 1704, and of 
his son Anthony, 1739. The family dates with the Commonwealth, and 
have supplied, and still do, many distinguished in commerce, mecbanical 
industry, and professional life. Mr. Morris was a consistent member of the 
Society of Friends, to which his ancestors belonged ; energetic in business, 
sound in judgment, and greatly interested in the welfare of the city. Cath- 
olic in his consideration for the feelings of others, he was strict in the con- 
duct of his own life, and left a reputation in private and business life thai 
will always be cherished by his family. — Philadelphia North American. 



EXFEDITIOK TO FUTAH JALLOK. 

Kambia, Great Scarcies River, January 11, 1873. 

Dear Sib: I am now on my way to Futah Jallon, on a mission from the 
Government of Siena Leone to the King of Timbo. 

My report of my mission last year to Falaba a(>pears to have been satisfac- 
tory to Earl Kimberly, and be has written to Governor Hennessy to take 
steps to carry out some of the recommendations in that report. In accord- 
ance with this direction, the Governor has accompanied me as far as this 
point, in order to promote the settlement of the great Bilali war. 

A number of leading chiefs, more or less connected with the war, assembled 
from the Soosoo, Leinba, and Timmanee districts to meet the Governor; and 
each had his tale to tell — sometimes embellished with striking illustrations, 
and sometimes with severe and telling simplicity. The attendance at*tfae 
public hall, where the Governor made a public address to the chiefs, waa very 
large: there were more than two thousand persons within the bearing of his 
voice. He spoke to them on all the great subjects for the promotion of Af- 
rican interests which have from time to time been so ably discussed in your 
pages. 

The Hon. Wm. Grant, a native member of the Council of Sierra Leone, 
who was a part of the Governor's suite, also addressed the people on the im- 
portance of peace and harmony in the country for the development and 
organization of the great African nationality which must be established 
in this land, and the germ of which the American Colonization Society 
has had the honor of planting in Liberia. Some years ago Dr. Robert J. 
Breckinridge clearly demonstrated the indispensable necessity of a great 
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civilized State in the tropics, withont which the civilization of the human 
race mnst be incomplete. I felt more than rewarded yesterday for the un- 
appreciated labor of years, when I saw the enthusiastic and sympathetic 
crowds hanging upon the lips of two able orators who were enunciating doc- 
trines which are sound and fundamental, but which are only recently being 
understood by those who have really felt a deep interest in the work of 
African regeneration. 

Yesterday morning the Governor paid a visit to the University Town of 
Billeh, on the opposite side of the Eiver, to pay his compliments to Fode 
Farawally, the great literary celebrity of this region. Fode showed us a 
wonderful collection of Arabic manuscripts on various subjects, some copies 
of books brought from Arabia, and some original African compositions. This 
distinguished scholar and his surroundings in the sequestered town of Billeh 
remind one oi the old monks of the Middle Ages, who, in retirement and 
seclusion, pursued literature for its own sake — the great depositaries of learn- - 
ing. So, you will find all over this country, in many a remote nook, out of 
the beaten track of caravans, learned men pursuing their studies con amort. 

** Knowledge to their eyes, its ample page unrolls," 

But still in unobtrusive retirement 

" They keep the noiseless tenor of their way." 

If the whole proceedings of the last two days were written down in plain, 
unadorned style, they would read very much like the earlier chapters in 
GsBsar's Commentaries, in the days of the unsophisticated habitudes of the Celts. 

I look upon my present jou^rney to Timbo as fraught with more important 
results than any I have yet made in Africa. 

Very respectfully, yours, Edward W. Blyden. 



ITEMS OF INTELLIGEKCE. 

Gbeat Opening. — Rev. G. W. Gibson, who is engaged in the Mission 
of the Episcopal Church, thus writes from Monrovia: "I believe that 
a great opening is near at hand for the propagation of the Gospel in 
this region. I regard the late wars and commotions that have taken place, 
and that seemed discouraging to some, as preparatory agencies that will 
clear up the way for efifectual work." 

Death of Mb. Simon Harbison. — Letters from Monrovia report, as we 
regret to learn, the death of Mr. Harrison, on the 7th of November, from 
dropsy, after long suffering, patiently borne. Mr. Harrison's name first ap- 
peared in the Annual Reports of the Presbyterian Board in 1855 and 1856, 
when he was spoken of " as an aged colored man and licentiate preacher, 
who formerly lived in the Choctaw Nation, but was liberated a few years 
since, with a view to his going to Liberia as a religious teacher." The ex- 
cellent missionaries to the Choctaws, Drs. Kingsbury and Byington, took a 
warm interest in his welfare as long as they lived, and he has now no doubt 
rejoined them in the Saviour's presence. He was a sincere follower of Christ, 
and desirous of doing good amongst men. 
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CoKQO ExPLOBATioN. — The Berlin Geographical Society has opened sob- 
scriptions for the contemplated Congo expedition. Dr. Gussfiela, the glacier 
explorer, who is to be the leader of the enterprise, has himself contribated 
nearly $5,000, and there is every prospect that the fall amount necessary 
will be forthcoming. 
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YEBT YALUABLE TESTIHOmT. 

Th^ Rev. R. H. Nassau, at the late Annual Meeting of the 
American Colonization Society, said: 

'* Ton have an advantage in the locality of Liberia. The tribes incladed 
within the limits of that Republic are less degraded than those at the 
Equator." 

This testimony is true. Mr. Nassau, a missionary, whose 
station is near the Equator, is a competent witness, and facts 
confirming his statement are notorious. 

But how long has this superiority existed ? And how came 
it to exist at all? 

It did not exist in 1462, when Piedro de Cintra discovered 
that Coast, and found the natives wearing necklaces of human 
teeth, and showing other signs of extreme barbarism; nor 
during the period of Portuguese ascendancy to 1604, when the 
Mesurado River was called " Rio Duro," because of the cruelty 
of the people there; nor during the next two centuries, when 
slave-traders and pirates were dominant. It was not so when 
the British Parliament were collecting evidence concerning 
the slave-trade, from 1791 to 1807. Then, on other parts of 
the Coast, slave-traders had factories on shore, where slaves 
were kept for sale in barracoons; but here "every tree was a 
factory," and a fire on shore was the signal of a slave for sale. 
Here, too, was the principal scene of "panyaring;" that is, of 
one negro catching another at a disadvantage, and selling 
him; and sometimes he who had been hired to panyar others, 
was at last panyared himself, and sold to his late employers. 
There had been English factories there— one at Sangwin- — but 
they were abandoned, " because of the ill-temper of the blacks." 
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They wore partially resumed, however, after the slave-trade 
had so depopulated the Coast as to diminish the danger; and 
in 1813, five years after the abolition of the British slave-trade 
by act of Parliament, two British subjects had one on Cape 
Mesurado, where Monrovia now stands, so fortified and de- 
fended that it cost a British ship-of-war a battle, and the loss 
of one man killed, to capture it. Five years letter, two mis- 
sionaries from Sierra Leone, with an interpreter, explored 
carefully the whole Coast from Sherbro to the St. John's Kiver. 
They suffered repeatedly from theft, detected and defeated 
two conspiracies to rob and murder them ; and returned, having 
found no place where a mission could be hopefully attempted. 
Such was the northern and better half of that Coast, only nine 
months before our first emigrants sailed from New York. 

And it was slow and hard work for the colonists to make 
the country safe for missionaries, or even for themselves. In 
1821 they attempted to purchase a place for settlement at 
Grand Bassa, but failed, because i.t would interfere with the 
slave-trade. Their acquisition of Cape Mesurado was violently 
opposed for the same i^ason. They, however, succeeded in 
making a treaty of purchase, and took possession January 7, 
1822; but in November, and again in December of that year, 
they were attacked by the combined forces of several native 
chiefs, with the avowed purpose of exterminating the colony 
and reviving the slave-trade. Their defeat made Monrovia 
and its immediate vicinity a safe residence; but the rest of the 
Coast remained as it was, much of it for many years. 

In 1834, some colonists sent by the Pennsylvania Coloniza- 
tion 'Society, commenced an unarmed settlement at Bassa 
Cove. King Joe Harris, a slave-trader, sold them the land. 
In a few months, finding their mere presence an obstacle to 
slave-trading, he treacherously attacked them in the night, 
killed about twenty of them, dispersed the remainder, ,and 
plundered their houses. 

Meanwhile missions were at work under colonial protec- 
tion, and with encouraging success. In 1841 the Methodists 
had dared to establish a station at Heddington, some twenty 
miles inland from Monrovia, where now is a fine farming re- 
gion of sugar and coffee growers. Goterah, a warrior in the 
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service of King Gatumba, for whom he had desolated many 
native towns and taken hosts of slaves, gave out that he would 
capture Heddington, take the school children for slaves, and 
eat the missionary. Th6 missionary and his assistants made 
what preparation they could for their defence. The attack 
was made near morning. AfLer an obstinate fight, a well- 
directed musket shot laid Goterah dead upon the ground. His 
followers fled, and the mission was saved. 

Yet again: In 1843 the Protestant Episcopal Mission at 
Cape Palmas had extended its labors eastward, and had one 
station at Half Cavalla, thirteen miles east, and two others 
beyond it. In December of that year, Eev. Mr. Payne, at Half 
Cavalla, found himself surrounded by armed natives, from 
whom his life and the lives of bis family were in danger. He 
sent to Cape Palmas for rescue. An American ship-of-war, 
just arrived, immediately went to his relief, and brought him 
and his family, and the only remaining missionary further 
east, safely to Cape Palmas. 

These instances, hastily selected from a multitude like them, 
show what Liberia was before the hifluence of Colonization 
was felt, and what large portions of it continued to be, for 
nearly a quarter of a century, in spite of that influence. Its 
native population then were certainly far from being such as 
Mr. Nassau flnds them to be now. One more instance is so 
exactly in point that it must be mentioned. 

The Presbyterian Mission among the natives "at the Equa- 
tor," to which Mr. Nassau belongs, now includes not only the 
mission established by the Presbyterian Board at Corisco, and 
its branches, but also the mission previously established, by 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions at 
the Gaboon. This last was first established at Cape Palmas, 
December 25, 1834, and was transferred to the Gaboon in 1842. 
Several reasons were assigned for the removal, one of which 
was, the more hopeful character of the people at the Gaboon. 
They were of a difl^erent African race, and their characteristics 
and connections with the interior were thought to afford more 
encouraging prospects of extensive missionary success. Such 
was the judgment of men who had labored nearly eight years 
among the natives of Liberia, and had made a protracted and 
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careful exploration of the Coast near the Equator. See the 
Missionary Herald for 1842 and 1843. 

Now, thirty years after that experience, examination, judg- 
ment, and consequent removal, Mr. Nassau finds a very differ- 
ent state of affairs. Speaking as a missionary, of the Christian- 
ization of Africa, he says: "You have an advantage in the 
locality of Liberia. The tribes included within the limits of 
that Kepublic are less degraded than those at the Equator." 
And everybody, at all acquainted with the facts, knows that 
his judgment of things as they are now is correct. 

More conclusive proof of the good influence of Colonization 
on the native population of Africa cannot reasonably be asked ; 
can scarcely be imagined. For observe, it is not missions, in- 
dependently of Colonization, that have made this change. 
Missions have been at work, for these same thirty years, near 
the Equator, as well as in Liberia. But these facts show how 
little, comparatively, they have been able to accomplish, where 
they have not had the aid of Colonization. t. 



LIBERIA COLLEGE. 

Our readers will recollect the announcement in the Beposi- 
TORY for June, 1871, of a subscription of twenty thousand 
dollars towards an endowment of fifty thousand for Liberia 
College. It gives us pleasure to announce tbat the Hon. Albert 
Fearing has lately paid that subscribed amount of twenty thou- 
sand dollars into the Treasury of the Trustees of Donations 
for Education in Liberia. This is in addition to his contribution, 
in 1864, of five thousand dollars as a permanent fund for the in- 
crease of the library, and several other gifts, raising the whole 
amount of his donations in cash to about thirty thousand 
dollars, besides a great amount of valuable time and personal 
labor in behalf of the College. 

This munificence is not the result of sudden impulse or un- 
calculating generosity, but of long and careful study, with the 
best means of information. Mr. Fearing has been a member 
of that Board of Trustees from its organization in 1850, and its 
president since 1855; and the duties of his presidency, as 
understood and performed by him, have given him a most 
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intimate and thorough knowledge of all the affairs of the Col- 
lege, and of its value to Liberia and to Africa. The testimony 
of his example ought to have influence with others. 

Towards the proposed endowment of fifty thousand dollars, 
only a few other comparatively small donations have been 
received. If Mr. Fearing's example shall stimulate others to 
sapply the deficiency, the College may be considered as estab- 
lished on its present moderate scale. Yet a larger endowment 
would much increase its usefulness. 

Donations for the support and endowment of Liberia College 
sbonld be remitted to " Charles E. Stevens, Esq., Treasurer of the 
Trustees of Donations for Education in Liberia, No. 40 State 
street, Boston, Massachusetts," who is duly authorized to re- 
ceive the same and give the necessary acquittances. The most 
convenient form of donations or bequests is, "To the Trustees 
of Donations for Education in Liberia." 

The names of the Trustees are such as ought to command 
confidence and encourage donations. They are, naming them 
in the order of their election, Hon. Albert Fearing, President; 
Hon. Emory Washburn, LL.D., Abnei* Kingman, Esq., Charles 
B. Stevens, Esq., Joseph S. Ropes, Esq., James P. Melledge, 
Esq., Benjamin T. Reed, Esq. Rev. Joseph Tracy, D. D., 16 
Pemberton Square, Boston, is Secretary. 



ADDRESS OF HOK. HORACE HATKABD.* 

Mb. President and Gentlemen of the Society: I have little 
to add. The topics I had meditated have chiefly been dis- 
cussed, with thought better matured and in language more 
fitting than I can command. You and the other speakers have 
anticipated me. It could hardly be otherwise, in treating a 
sabject so old, and about which so little is known. For the 
Continent of Africa has been the problem of the ages. Ex- 
tending over a fourth of the habitable globe, with an estimated 
population equal to that of all America, rich in the treasured 
wealth of nature — the gold, the ivory, the palm-oil, gems of 
beauty, and herbs of power — it has remained a mysterious and 

•Delivered at the Fifty-Sixth Anniversary of the American Colonization Society, at 
Washington, D. 0., January 21, 1873. 
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puzzling secret to the historic world. An eminent explorer 
disappeared several years ago in its unknown recesses, leaving 
all civilization perplexed to discover whether ho was living or 
dead, till an adventurer from our own country penetrated the 
region of his heroic labors, and returned with the tidings. 
Even then, many of the best-informed people hesitated to ac- 
cept the narrative as true, until it was confirmed by sensible 
evidence. Singularly enough, the most intelligent were the 
mobt incredulous; their light was but darkness. 

The enterprise of the Portuguese navigators near the close 
of the fifteenth century, and the subsequent maritime opera- 
tions of commerce, have pretty well ascertained the exterior 
geography of the Continent. Beyond this it is doubtful whether 
it is as much known to-day as it was three thousand years ago. 
Modern discoveries are verified by Herodotus and Strabo 
whose descriptions were for generations treated as fables or 
myths. Dr. Livingstone is understood to regard himself but 
a rediscoverer, bringing to light once more what was known 
to the ancient world. Darkness, thick darkness, scarcely re- 
lieved, has from the begfbning brooded over the vast expanse, 
the abode of savage life, ferocious beasts, and degraded men. 
They who believe in the ultimate triumph of Christianity and 
Christian civilization, turn from the weary present to the more 
hopeful future, eager to know how and how long. 

The Africans are not migratory. They build no ships, and 
never vex the seas. Not leaving their own Continent, except 
upon compulsion, and their inhospitable climate repelling the 
people of other lands, they have had little intercourse with 
the other races of men. By violence only have a few thou- 
sands, from time to time, been forced away into distant, hope- 
less, and unreturning bondage. Shall we wonder that they 
have been esteemed the least favorable type of the human 
family, approaching nearer than all others to the inferior or- 
ders of animal life, and unmixed with higher blood, or unsup- 
ported by the presence and example of a superior race, inca- 
pable of anything great, generous, or noble? Science has been 
invoked, and much learning exhausted, to prove that they 
sprang from a different centre of population, or at least are 
still lingering in an earlier stage of progressive development. 
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If we may accept as history the narrative of Father Las 
Gasas, and his benevolent scheme of substitating the humble 
African for the oppressed and over-burdened Indian, as a 
menial to the high-mettled spirits who first discovered the 
Western Continent, the age of American slavery is something 
over three hundred years. Within the limits of the United 
States its duration did not much exceed two hundred years. 
Then — shall we say in the fullness of time? — it came to an 
end in a way that no man, the wisest, had ever foreseen. 
In a dreadful time of convulsion, bloodshed, and carnage, 
emancipation was proclaimed as a necessity, and acquiesced 
in as such. Thus freedom came to the bondman: on his part 
an unsought boon, costing him no effort, and without a 
struggle. 

But what a contrast had been wrought by these two centu- 
riesl The negroes had been brought to our shores by thou- 
sands; they now were numbered by millions. They had come 
here savages, they were now civilized. The language, habits^ 
customs, and religion which they brought from their heathen 
abodes had given place to the English language, to the Chris- 
tian religion, and to the habits and customs of English -speak- 
ing Christian people. They had learned to plant, to build, 
to mine and reduce the ores, and to fashion the metals into 
forms of utility, to treat the domestic animals, to make leather 
and cloth, and to convert them into shoes and clothing, and, 
not least, to cook. They could read, write, and print, and 
were familiar with the usages of the best society; and, above 
all, they had mastered the great lesson of thorough self-con- 
trol. This is civilization. I know not where, in the annals of 
the race, to find a change so rapid, a metamorphosis so com- 
plete. Account for it who will, reason about it how we may, 
call it Providence, or the progress of the species, I have no 
theory to propound, no explanation to offer. I prefer but to 
state the facts, no less obvious than remarkable. 

Ten years have elapsed since emancipation was proclaimed. 
During that period the conduct of the freedmen has been 
something marvelous. Their patience in waiting for actual de- 
liverance; their singular good nature, and the absence of cruel 
and vindictive sentiments; their self-restraint under the greatest 
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provocations; their clear perception of the situation; their 
eagerness for learning and the acquisition of property; their 
appreciation of the new order of things; and their unalterable 
purpose to maintain their liberty;^ave been so conspicuous, as 
to lifb them up immeasurably in the universal estimation. At 
first the wisest doubted. Emancipation was an experiment. 
Some kind of novitiate was talked of. A protecting bureau 
was organized. With much hesitation, and reluctantly, civil 
rights were secured, and political privileges granted. Who 
shall say that the former have been abused, or the latter in- 
considerately exercised ? If the slave may be regarded as an 
apprentice, the freedman is a journeyman. In a thousand ways 
he is becoming familiar with his new duties as a citizen. By 
the laws of slavery, the family relations could not exist. The 
husband could have no wife, the wife could have no husband, 
and neither could have children. All belonged to a common 
master. To organize families and establish homes, so that the 
old might provide for the young, and the young take care of the 
old, was one of the first and most urgent duties of emancipa- 
tion. As the head of a family, a householder, freeholder, elector, 
law-giver, and magistrate — in a word, a citizen of the Eepublic, 
I submit, the freedman has borne himself with great credit ; 
far better, indeed, than his most partial friends had a right 
to expect or did expect. And I hesitate not to affirm that 
the four millions of emancipated American slaves are* im- 
measurably superior to any other four millions that could 
be selected out of the estimated one hundred million sons of 
Africa. Without venturing to interpret, much less anticipate, 
the divine economy, I yet confess that my chief hope for the 
regeneration of Africa is these same four millions of her de- 
scendants. 

The inquiry is pertinent alike to the subject and the occasion, 
how far Liberia will be a means to this important end. There 
is no disguising that with the mass of the colored people in 
this country that settlement has not been a favorite enterprise. 
If other evidence were needed, it is found in the small attendance 
of them here to-night and at similar meetings in years past. 
Arguments have been sometimes adduced from certain sup- 
posed incidental results of colonization, which I readily per- 
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ceive would wound their self-respect and impair their confidence. 
And wise men sometimes allow a cause to be prejudiced by the 
personal character of its advocates and the insufficiency of 
their reasons. 

But let it be understood, once for all, that nothing which 
exalts the race and shows it capable of great things, whether 
in action, or self-denial, or patient endurance, can fail to benefit 
every individual of it the world over. Of course it is neither 
expected nor desired that the colored people of this country 
should emigrate en masse to Africa or elsewhere. None should 
go unwillingly, or without the hope of bettering their condi- 
tion. I speak not of those impelled by a high sense of duty. 
Iiet there be no repining, no yearning for the delights of the 
old civilization, like those \yhich reproached the Hebrew 
exodus. Only the strong should venture — strong in soul as 
well as in body. Moses could forego the social and political 
advantages of royalty in the most refined court of his time, 
and cast in his fortunes with his own proscribed and hated 
people. Moses was a hero, and the lustre of his name is a 
glory in the soul of every Jew upon the face of the earth. 
They who aspire no higher than to a seat in the dress circle 
of theatres, or a ticket to the saloons of fashion, will never 
make heroes, nor do much for the redemption of a race. Such 
had better not attempt it. 

There are two facts in our recent history to which I invite 
the attention of the thoughtful. The same Congress which de- 
creed the emancipation of the slaves in the District of Columbia 
recognized by a public act the national independence of Liberia. 
And the administration which has since ratified the last amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States has selected a 
black man as our diplomatic representative to that country. 
Both of these measures had my hearty support, as tending to 
elevate the colored race, and to give a wider scope to their 
energies. 

The Minister to Liberia, Hon. Mr. Turner, is a stranger to 
me personally, but I learn that he is a citizen of Missouri, and 
was educated at Oberlin, Ohio. His dispatches to the Secre- 
tary of State have been kindly submitted to my inspection, 
and advanced sheets of some of them furnished me, now going 
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throagh the press, and soon to be poblished. I have read 
them with interest, as the impressions not merely of a colored 
man— we have often heard colored men npon the same topics — 
bat of one who was understood not to be f^Yorably prepos- 
sessed. I bold in my hand a dispatch, received at the State 
Department on the 8tb of Joly last, bearing date at Monrovia 
the 25tb of the preceding May. It presents in some detail ''the 
national capacities, present condition, and fatnre prospects of 
Liberia.'^ At the risk of taxing your patience I will read a few 
extracts : 

"This Repablic occupies about six hundred miles of that 
part of this Coast so universally admitted to be better adapted 
to the rapid progress of civilization than any African territory 
north of the equator and south of the southern boundary line 
of the great desert of Sahara. By some, whose wide experience 
upon this Coast well Qualifies them for a reliable opinion, the 
Liberian territory is pronounced the most desirable of any 
portion of West Africa." 

♦ « * « « 4c 4e 4c4e 

''The interior presents a country as picturesque in appear- 
ance as it is inviting in all its aspects; a fine undulating re- 
gion, abounding in streams and rivulets, and said by those 
who have traveled extensively interiorward to be quite sala- 
brious and healthful, being comparatively free from the deadly 
influence of the miasma arising from the thick mangrove- 
swamps near the Coast." 

Of the soil and its productions he says: 

" It seems almost unnecessary to pronounce this soil prolific, 
extremely rich, and seemingly inexhaustibly productive. 

" The voluntary productions of the soil are almost fabulous. 
The palm-tree, that widely celebrated benefactor to man In 
tropical climes, is here in great abundance, and volunteers a 
utility that I have frequently thought approximates to indis- 
pensableness to both the native and the Americo-Liberian. 
Growing without cultivation, it supplies the lard, soap, butter, 
and a wholesome beverage, known as palm-wine, for domestic 
uses, while palm-kernel and oil furnish the principal staple for 
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exportation. The cocoa, the bamboo, the pine-apple, the ma- 
hogany, the banana, the cam- wood, the orange, the bar-wood, 
the Calabar bean, the lime, (sweet and sour,) the sycamore, 
the black-gum, the custard- apple, the mangrove-plum, to- 
gether with a wide additional variety of fibrous and other 
trees of generous utility, grow voluntarily in profuse abun- 
dance and with great vigor. 

' " The cultivation of the coffee-tree has been attempted within 
the last twenty years, and with great comparative success. 

''During the late disturbances in the United States the raising 
of cotton, on a not very extensive plan, was attempted by 
Liberians, and the fact established that very superior cotton 
can be produced from this soil and climate. 

''Sugar-cane is abundant, and thrives as finely as in the 
southern United States. 

" Two crops of corn may be produced in a year. In fine, we 
find here the most profuse luxuriant vegetation.'' 

"With reference to the mineral capacities of Liberia little is 
known ; however, it is certain that iron of good quality exists 
in large quantities. 

" Hon. H. E. W. Johnson, Secretary of State, informs me that 
the presence of gold is also a certainty. 

"The principal domesticated animals are the bullock or 
beeve, cows, sheep, geese, turkeys, ducks, and chickens." 

Mr. Turner sums up his review of the land and its resources 
with the following reflections: 

"This is a short synopsis of the natural capacities of that 
part of the West African Coast chosen by exj)atriated Ameri- 
cans for the purpose of planting upon these shores of Father- 
land the banner of untrammeled manhood, and of spreading 
among their still benighted brethren the softening influences 
of Christian light and love. 

"I deem it unnecessary to say to the Department that there 
can be no radiating force so potent in the civilizing and Chris- 
tianizing Africa as a Christian commonwealth, a religious negro 
nationality, under the auspicious control of democratic institu- 
tions of government. 
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"Whatever may be the present condition of affairs in the 
Eepublic of Liberia, it must be admitted that Liberia has been 
signally instramental in assisting to create upon this Coast 
what 18 destined soon to be the permanent confluence of Chris- 
tian civilization and heathenish superstition. It is now one- 
half century since, aided by Christian philanthropy, those 
forming the germ of what is now the Eepublic of Liberia 
rested their traveled feet upon this territory, and about two 
and a half decades since, forced by increased responsibilities 
and growing interests, Liberia emerged from the colonial cru- 
cible into the more healthful atmosphere of national indepen- 
dence. From the beginning the people of Liberia zealously 
gave themselves to the attainment of the objects of their mis- 
sion. They not only planted the asylum they sought to found, 
but essentially aided in the eflPectual suppression of the slave- 
trade along their Coast, and proved auxiliary to the propaga- 
tion of Christian truth among the aborigines within their ter- 
ritory. They have framed the outline of a system by which 
to govern themselves." 

He criticizes when he cannot approve, and the general tem- 
per of his dispatch would indicate the criticism to be just. 
Of labor he says : 

'^In the palmiest days the condition of the laborer in this 
country does not seem to me an enviable one. Male labor, 
for natives, rates from $2 to $4 per month, and for the expa- 
triated Americans, from $4 to $10 per month. Labor is sel- 
dom paid for in money, but in trade goods, such as tobacco, 
salt, fish, &c. 

" I may add, dry-goods, or any article of ordinary necessity, 
is procurable for labor. I regret to say that at no period of 
Liberia's history does agriculture seem to have been exten- 
sively engaged in. This is especially true, notwithstanding 
the great agricultural resources of the country, and the un- 
failing remuneration of this soil, together with the fact that 
Liberia has unquestionable facilities for and aspires zealously 
to be a commercial nation.'* 

The subject of schools and education attracts notice: 
"Principally all the schools in the country are dependent 
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on the generosity of Christian missions abroad. All the pri- 
mary schools that I have been privileged to meet are sadly 
deficient in the requisites of a successful, or would-be success- 
ful school. 

"None would deprive Liberia of beneficent and necessary aid 
from without, but all would have that aid so applied as to en- 
lighten the undebased manhood of the aborigine, and develop 
the latent energies of the civilized Liberian. 

"Past experience shows Liberia's need to be men, education, 
and wealth; these alone can give her sound policy and success- 
ful government. 

"To the attainment of these requisites the devoted energies 
and money of American philanthropists have been for fifty 
years employed. What they have accomplished we have 
seen. 

"It is evident here, as elsewhere, that the beginning of 
civilization must be brought from foreign countries; but the 
superstructure must be erected of indigenous material. The 
completion of the work belongs to the indigenous inhab- 
itant himself. 

"If future prosperity would be secured to this land, its friends 
at home and abroad should apply their efforts to the improve- 
ment and incorporation into this State of the aborigines, rather 
than to indiscriminate accessions from abroad. 

"Thus they would establish a confidence with surrounding 
tribes that would develop an interior commerce, stretching to 
the gold mines and Arabic scholarship of the Mandingo tribe 
of Mohammedan Africans, who should, by all means, be incor- 
porated into the Liberian State. They now reside upon Libe- 
rian territory." 

"Situation, climate, products, soil, and numerous peculiarities 
both of the people and the country, conspire to evidence that 
He manifestly not only intends the evangelization of Africa to 
be effected contemporaneous with her civilization, but that 
the ' man of these tropics must elevate the man of these 
tropics.' 
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The observations of Mr. Turner, found in^ his dispatches, 
correspond in many respects with the information I had pre- 
viously obtained from Mr. Priest, a young Liborian now prose- 
cuting his studies at Howard University. Less than fifteen 
thousand persons, all told, most of them emancipated slaves, 
have gone from this country as emigrants to Africa. It speaks 
volumes that the civilization which they carried with them has 
not been swallowed up in the degradation by which it has been 
surrounded. On the contrary, we have a higher and better 
development, extending its influence over hundreds of thou- 
sands of savage people many miles around. 

Go on, sir, with your benevolent enterprise. Good will grow 
out of it, as it does out of all well-intended efforts — some good, 
if not that which we especially contemplate. Much you have 
accomplished ; very much remains to be accomplished. It may 
be — who can tell — that the founders of the Society have bnilded 
better than they knew, and that they have laid the founda- 
tions of a political structure coextensive with a race and a 
continent. This is your Fifty-Sixth Anniversary — fifly-six 
years from the feeble beginning — a long period in the life of 
the individual man ; in the life of nations but as the tick of 
the clock, the unappreciable movement of the finger upon the 
dial-plate of time. 

(The following communication from a "well-tried and not- 
found wanting" friend of the colored race, shows careful pre- 
paration and the result of much study. While there are here 
and there sentiments and statements which we must be under- 
stood as not endorsing, still the general scope serves as a foot- 
print in the progress of the cause. — Ed. African Kbpository.) 

AFRICAN COLONIZATION. 

BT GEK. J. W. PHELPS. 

The first lodgment of American negroes on the Western Coast of Africa was 
made about one half century ago. Since that period not a year has passed 
without an accesBion to the Colony from our shores, until finally there has' 
become established there a population of American origin numbering some 
fifteen or twenty thousand souls. Besides these, there are reckoned half a 
million of natives, who have become more or less accustomed to the American 
language, ideas, and modes of life. What was once a howling wildemese, 
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r«ndered diabolical by tbe slave-trade, and by tbe beaihenism of tbe original 
inhabitants, now exhibits many churches and schools, one college, two print- 
ing presses, large plantations of sugar and cofifee, a growing commerce, encour- 
aged by visits from regular lines of steamers from England, and a Govern- 
ment like our own, administered by able men. The President of Liberia is 
probably equal in ability to any of our own Presidents for the last thirty 
years. The difference between the state of things now and what it was fifty 
years ago is as great as that between light and darkness; and all this has been 
effected by the patient and constant efforts of a band of philanthropists, known 
as the American Colonization Society. 

But, although this Society have accomplished much, they have not been able 
to meet the growing demands of the Colony which they have thus estab- 
lished, or the calls of our negro citizens for aid jfb be transported there. The 
number of applicants on the list for a passage to Liberia now amounts to 
several thousands; but the funds of the Society, unaided as its efforts are by 
the Government, are nob sufficient to accommodate more than a very small 
fraction of these. In order to send three thousand emigrants to Liberia, and 
locate them there comfortably, would require say three hundred thousand 
dollars, a sum which the General Government has not hesitated to bestow 
upon railroads and steamships, and even upon European immigrants, in the 
shape of public lands ; but which can hardly be expected in favor of emi- 
grants to Africa, under the present policy. 

The policy of the Government has been adverse to negro emigration when 
it ought to have favored it. It is a very narrow view of our own position 
in the face of the world, and indeed of our own Constitution, which insures 
to every one a right to the ''pursuit of happiness," to suppose that our 
African population must be kept among us, merely because of their utility 
in raising cotton and casting party votes. 

In the absence of Government aid, and in view of the great proportions 
which the colonization of Africa is assuming, it is evident that we must look 
to some other quarter for the necessary funds besides the contributions of 
philanthropists. But where shall we look? that is the question. Might not 
the commerce of the rising Colony be made the means of furnishing the proper 
resources? Emigration aids the commerce of Liberia, and commerce should 
therefore be made to help emigration, and nothing is easier than to accom- 
plish this end. 

We would propose a line of ships, to be carefully fitted up for the comfort- 
able transportation of emigrants, and owned partly in Liberia and partly in 
the United States. From New York these ships could proceed, with freight, 
to Charleston or Savannah; there take in a load of cotton and emigrants; 
proceed to Liberia ; discharge their passengers ; continue on to Havre or 
Liverpool with the cotton ; take in Irish or German emigrants for New York, 
and so on. A movement has recently been made in Liberia which would 
greatly aid a measure of this kind. It is proposed there to establish a sys- 
tem of block-houses, some ten or fifteen miles apart, along a highway lead- 
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ing into the interior towards the valley of the Niger. This road would serve 
as a hasis for new settlements from the United Slates, so that within a few 
weeks from the time that an emigrant leaves a Southern port, he conld be 
temporarily sheltered on fertile land of his own, in the high and healthy 
interior regions of Africa. 

The Colony of Liberia, though slowly and surely growing, has not yet had 
the strength and energy to strike out into the interior of the Continent ; bat 
has been confined to the narrow limits of the Coast. It is natural that a 
small and weakly Colony from a far country, frowned upon by a wilderness, 
and darkling with imaginary dangers and hardships, should cling to the 
bright and laughing face of the sea, which offers a possible union with home 
and its sympathies. It was not pleasant to lose sight of the ships that every 
few months brought them n^ews of friends and native land, and an agreeable 
accession of numbers to strengthen their little band. But an effort is now 
being made to remedy this hindrance to the growth of the Colony, and the 
march of Liberia will henceforth be steadily inland, where not only a 
healthy climate and a rich commerce invite, but also where the seat of her 
empire lies. 

The establishment of a road for caravan trade with the interior, to lead 
over the route of the future railroad communication with the valley of the 
Niger, is fraught with the most important consequences to Liberia. This 
road, when finally built, should at once be made the basis of the township 
division of territory, and of the township form of government; not only for 
the convenience of the inhabitants, but for the interests of republican insti- 
tutions. ^ 

The colleges, which have been established for the African race during the 
last ten years, have already produced many educated minds; and wheu these 
minds, as the agents of religion, law, medicine, surveying ect., lead the way in 
opening up the interior of Africa to Christian civilization, the work of African 
Colonization will receive a new impetus. The work of regenerating Africa and 
making its one hundred and fifty millions of people a great leading nation, 
which is a greater work and a more glorious one than has been done in 
America, belongs almost exclusively to the negroes of the United States, 
They are a missionary race, set aside for this purpose; and their work seems 
only of less importance than that of the four millions of emancipated lerael- 
itish slaves whose missionary labors, begun three thousand years ago, are 
still proceeding to civilize and enlighten the whole world. There is no 
other missionary scheme of the present day equal to this of opening up to 
civilization the Continent of Africa. It is worthy of all the funds which are 
now appropriated to the support of foreign missions. Whoever gives a hun- 
dred dollars to the American Colonization Society sends a missionary to 
Africa, a practical worker in the cause of Christianity, who is never at any 
further expense to the Missionary Board, and who does the work which no 
white man can do. And, besides this, the giver would contribute his share 
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towards the solution of a qDestion which still threatens the peace of the 
country with disqaiet and danger. 

The language of the GoverDmeut and its agents has often been very favor- 
ftble towards Liberia, but its action has usually proved quite the contrary. 
As an evidence of the good intentiom of the Government, let us take the law 
of July 17, 1862, section 12, chapter cxcv. That law reads an follows, viz: 
"That the President of the United States is hereby authorized to make pro- 
yiflion for the transportation, colonization, and settlement, in some tropical 
country beyond the limits of the United States, of such persons of the Afri- 
can race, made free by the provisions of this act, as may be willing to emi- 
grate, having first obtained the consent of the Government of said country 
to their protection and settlement within the same, with all the rights and 
privileges of freemen.'* 

This language is very plain and explicit, and it placed almost unlimited 
means at the disposal of the Executive to aid the cause of African Coloniza- 
lation; and the language of numerous Presidents and leading statesmen 
for the last fifty years has been equally favorable; but, nevertheless, 
little has been done for our American Colony of Liberia by the Government 
of the United States ; not so much, even, as has been done for it by both 
England and France. The United States has been the last of the Powers to 
recognize the independence of Liberia. And not even now does it furnish 
any facilities for mail communication, as the English have done. 

Nor, so far as we know, are our negroes helped to the new lands of the 
West, as are foreign emigrants. Without resources, skill, enterprise, or self- 
reliance to compete with the crowd of whites for these lands, and receiving 
BO aid from the Government to acquire possessions in Africa, which are freely 
offered to all who come, what is the negro to do but settle down in a state of 
dependence among his old masters? 

There are several ways in which the Government could give effective aid to 
the American Colonization Society. Instead of giving our negro soldiers land 
in the West, it might appropriate the value of a quarter section to each towards 
settling him in Africa. We might also turn over to the Society all the duties 
paid 00 entries at our ports from Liberia; a source of revenue which has been 
created by the Society, and under whose administration it might serve to far- 
ther promote the commerce of the United States. 

f The foundations of a liberal policy towards Liberia should have been laid 
at an early period of the war. Neglected opportunities seldom offer them- 
selves again ; but it is never too late to attempt the correction of a fault. 
The sooner the attempt is made the better. 

It may be thought to show great friendliness on the part of the United 
States towards their negro population to give them freedom and the right to 
vote, but this measure was an inevitable consequence of the character of oar 
institutions. A right which is given to every race and to almost every con- 
dition under the sun, shows no particular friendship when bestowed upon 
the African race, and is entirely void of contrition, absolution, or retribation« 
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or of any of the higher moral elements which are involyed in the wronigi 
which our policy has imposed upon that race for two hundred and fifty years. 
The greatest and truest friendship yet shown towards the negro by anything 
American is by the Colonization Society, which, against much political 
indifference and opposition, has opened a door, and kept it open, through 
«very phase of good or adverse fortune, for his escape from oppression, and 
for entering on a sphere of higher aspiration and usefulness than any whioh 
offers here. It has kept open the portals to the promised land of the Afri* 
cans, through which the ablest minds of the race — the Robertses, the Blydens, 
the Freemans, the Johnsons, the Warners, etc., are calling on their fellow- 
Africans to follow. There is no other American institution that stands in a 
liigher, nobler attitude, either for the character of its originators and sup- 
porters or for the work it has accomplished, than the American Colonization 
Society. Shall the efforts of that Society be sustained by the Goyernment or 
not? Shall the unvarying opinions of the first minds of the country for the 
last fifty years have weight in shaping our policy, or shall we continue tha 
present plan of leaving the question to the accidents of fortune or time? 

What has the negro to hope for by remaining in the United States? Let 
the two hundred and forty years' enslavement of his own race and the 
extermination of the Indian tribes answer. 

Thucydides relates, in his history of the Peloponnesian war, "that the Spar- 
tans selected such of their slaves, the Helotes, as were distinguished for their 
courage, to the number of two thousand or more, declared them free, crowned 
them with garlands, and conducted them to the temples of the gods ; but soon 
after they all disappeared, and no one could, either then or since, give account 
in what manner they were destroyed." Aristotle says that the Ephori, 
political officers of Greece, declared war against these Helotes, in order "that 
they might be massacred under the pretence of law." 

We would not wish to imply that the time is near at hand when the poli- 
ticians of the United States will declare war against the negroes, in order to 
exterminate them; but this fact in the history of Grecian democracy may 
well serve as a caution to such of our negroes as are resolved to oppose the 
strong current of prejudice against them here, instead of seeking to transfer 
their aspirations to a new and more genial soil in Africa. 

The nationality of the negro, different from that of other men, has been 
impressed upon him by inerradicable marks, traits, and qualities. He ia 
distinguished by color from other men. He belongs to the nationality of 
Africa, and so long as he stays here, he will be but a part of the African 
nation in a foreign land. He will constitute only a class of different instincts 
and habits from the rest of the nation, and will often experience a crushing 
weight of opposition from them. He has recently received a new birth — a 
birth from slavery to liberty ; but does that give him the advantages of ft 
new country? The Irish and Germans receive both a new birth of liberty 
and the advantages of a new country by coming to the United States. The 
negro, by remaining here, robs himself of half the advantages which accrue 
to these European emigrants. 
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The modes of agriculture which have been taught to oar negro are better 
raited to a tropical climate than they are to the soil of the United States. 
Northern modes of agriculture, each as exist in Europe and most of the 
United Statefs, are to prevail in the Sooth hereafter. The cotton lands there 
are to be husbanded, manured, cut up into small farms, and be made subject 
to a rotation of crops, of which cotton or sugar is but one, and of which ro- 
tation and tillage the negro knows but little. He cannot compete in this 
elimate with the strength, intelligence, enterprise, and habits of industry and 
•elf-reliance natural to its own denizens. His chances of success will grow 
less and less in proportion as the numbers of the white race increase. The 
territory of the United States which is thought exclusively suited to his 
modes of labor will grow less and less every year, until the African race 
among us will find itself hemmed in within small limits. 

If there is anything divine m government it is law. Legislatures, in 
a general point of view, do not make laws, but their province is to ascertain 
'what the laws are which govern in human affairs, interpret them, and 
give them expres<sion in words. Laws are of divine appointment; the duty 
of the legislator is to announce what these laws are. 

The general laws governing emigration, in their operation upon the destiny 
of the United States, are very manifest to all who examine them attentively. 
Never before, since the creation of the world, has a nation been more open to 
a regular, constant influx of emigrants than is ours. And these emigrants 
come to us with a pride of race and national name which they seek to pre- 
serve, and which threatens to change the tenor and character of our constitu- 
tion and laws. Instead of being Americans, the laws of emigration are 
changing us into a medley of nationalities, or classes, the governing principle 
of which lies in national or class spirit, and not in constitutional laws. Our 
constitutional law is a law of self-preservation, which is the first of all laws. 

The question is, whether the law in favor of the emigration of the colored 
race, enacted July 17, 1862, to which we have referred, is in accordance with 
the general laws of emigration as affecting the interests of the United States, 
or is it a mere mistaken idea of such law? Do the general laws of emigra- 
tion, as now actually operating in Christendom at this present time, and as 
viewed in their relation to the Constitution of the United States as something 
to be defended and preserved, require the enactment or enunciation of any 
snch law as that of July 17, 1862? If not, why was such an enactment ever 
dreamed of 7 

The United States make haste to anticipate the laws of emigration, and 
stimulate their operation, where these laws pour in upon us the unceasing 
stream firom Europe. Instead of regulating these laws so as to preserve our 
own fundamental laws, we give them the ascendancy. We not only give for- 
•ign immigrants a ready reception when they come, hut we invite, urge, solicit 
them to come. But when several thousand Africans, whom we have robbed 
for many years of the fruits of their labor, desire to go to Liberia, we torn a 
deaf ear to them, and can see no emigration law in their favor which white 
men are bound to respect. 
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How do the laws of emigration affect our moral iDterests? That is the 
question of chief importance to us. An influx of foreign people, no matter 
what their education, hahits, and ideas may have heen, will increase our mate- 
rial wealth, at least for a time; but does it raise us in the scale of moral worth? 
Is not our moral status of more importance to us than our material interests? 
"What is our national mission ? Is it to acquire wealth and territory, or to 
maintain moral truth? 

It seems to us beyond a doubt that the moral condition and the republican 
character of the negro will be greatly improved by his entering upon the 
grand ennobling mission which is offered to him in Africa; and when he 
wishes to accept that mission, it is our duty to help him, instead of throwing 
obstacles in his way, or seeking to detain him here for our own selfish 
material interests. It is my opinion that the enactment of July, 1862, was 
the enunciation of a real law, existing in the present actual condition of 
the United States, and that it is to the best interests of all concerned that 
that law should be carried into execution. 



From the Golden Age. 

THE REPUBLIC OF LIBERIA. 
BY THOMAS R. HAZARD. 

In the Golden Age of M.&r(ih Istyoa indulge in some remarks 
concerning this young Kepublic, that I think may have been 
written without due consideration. Alluding to 3,000 appli- 
cants from the Southern Stales who are waiting for an op- 
portunity to go to Liberia, you say, "Let them go; and we 
hope that, on reaching that foreign shore, they will not find 
themselves in a fool's paradise. But we think it is the manly 
duty of an American negro to remain in America, and fight 
his battle here like a man." This sentiment I think ehoald 
be modified, for reasons that I will endeavor to make plain, if 
permitted to go apparently a little out of the way to arrive at 
the results I aim at. 

We read that many years ago one Joseph; the son of a simple 
shepherd, an obscure Arabian grazier, who had worked some 
twenty years for his chosen wife and some cattle, was sold by 
his brethren to slave-merchants, who re-sold him into Egypt. 
I will not stop to trace the consequences that, in the mysterious 
ways of Providence, resulted from the enslavement of that poor 
boy, some 4,000 years ago, (which is patent to all,) farther than 
to remark, that to it both Europe and America owe the high 
character of their present civilization. 

Again, some two-and-a-half centuries ago certain persecuted 
Puritans, Quakers, and Huguenots, sought refuge on the bar- 
barous shores of North America, and for fifty years these sorely 
beset pioneers scarcely more than held their power and nam- 
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bers complete. Bat what have been the results? They too 
are patent to all, and I will not repeat them farther than to 
say, that an Anglo-Saxon nation of freemen now exists on the 
continent, numbering 40,000,000 people. 

Again, some three centuries ai<o. Central Africa (as it now 
mostly is) was peopled by 100,000,000 of savages, shut out 
from the light of civilization and progress, for the reason that 
none but its native colored races can long exist in its climate. 
About this period Las Casas, a benevolent, one-ideaed philan- 
thropist, moved by the sufferings of the feeble natives who 
were doomed to work and perish in the mines of Hispaniola, 
conceived the project of substituting the labor of the hardier 
races of Africa in their stead, and importeda few negroes from 
Guinea into the Island. The results of this little experiment 
are also patent to all; and I will not reiterate them farther 
than to say, that to these must be attributed a civil war that 
deluged America's soil with the blood of half a million men, 
with the cost of billions of treasure, and the almost total de- 
moralization of 40,000,000 citizens. 

Again, as had been previously suggested by such broad- 
visioned men as Jefferson, Marshall, and Madison, a little meet- 
ing composed of Clay, Finley, Caldwell and a few others, as- 
sembled in a small room in Washington City in 1817, and or- 
ganized a Society for the declared object of "Colonizing with 
their own consent, in Africa, the free people of color residing 
in the United States," which project, small as it seemed, was 
characterized by high British authority as being more deeply 
fraught with future good for humanity than any movement 
of the age. 

Time only can determine its final results; but, judging the 
future by the past, I think there is good reason to hope that 
before the next century passes the litjtle mustard seed that the 
Colonization Society planted in Liberia will have grown into 
a mighty tree, whose spreading branches will insure protection, 
shelter, and knowledge to the long-benighted millions of Ethio- 
pia, and cause them to "reach forth" with joy and rejoicing 
"their hands towards God." Let us examine for a moment 
and see how this view is borne out by facts. 

'The first colonists to Liberia went there about fifty years 
ago. Tbey were then, as they have been since, taken mainly 
from the poorest and most oppressed portion of their race, and 
of course had, and still have, to be transported and for a time 
sustained by the Society. The Colony has had to struggle on 
amidst poverty, obloquy, and misrepresentation, whilst its sup- 
porters have been assailed with a virulence amounting to per- 
secution. And yet we find Liberia, though scarcely yet passed 
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the age at which most of those colonies from whence our G-ov- 
ernmcnt has proceeded were abandoned or partially destroyed, 
grown, as you truly say, "into a respectable and orderly Eepub- 
lic, having a more honest Congress than the United States/* 
and taking its stand as an honored equal with the proudest 
nations on earth. And these results were brought about by 
the unaided labors and contributions of a few individuals only. 
Let me ask, is it not marvelous, and suggestive of the thought 
that the Benign Iluler of the Universe does in reality smile on 
the undertaking? 

Let us look at the doings of the little Eepuhlic in another 
point of view. Previous to its interposition, the trade in slaves 
from the Western Coast of Africa had grown into a gigantic 
evil, exceeding in atrocious cruelty anything beside on earth. 
Three mighty nations — England, France, and the United 
States — combined, with the object of intercepting the slave-ships 
by means of blockading the Coast of Western Africa. This only 
aggravated the evil. Instead of building large, roomy ships, 
as it had been the interest of the slave-dealers to do before, it 
now became necessary for them to build sharp, fast-sailing 
vessels, so as to enable them to escape pursuit. Into these 
the poor negroes were literally packed like herring, and the 
death and suffering that attended the middle passage beggared 
all description. Sometimes, in cases of hot pursuit and in a • 

fale, when the hatches had to be kept closed, whole cargoes of 
uman beings miserably perished from suffocation. Still the 
trade went on; for it was estimated that if one slaver in four 
arrived in Cuba or Brazil, it made a paying business. All this 
iniquitous traffic the little Eepublic of Liberia has extirpated 
root and branch from the Western Coast of Africa, and 
thereby removed the necessity for a blockade that cost the 
three Governments probably more annually than has ever been 
contributed in any and all ways to the cause of African Coloni- 
zation. 

What a commentary on the slanders that have so often been 
hurled at the Liberians, in respect to their being encouragera 
of the slave-trade, is that remark of yours that the Bepab-^ 
lie of Liberia has not only *' made a holy war against the 
slave-trade," but "that, as one of the trophies of its victory 
over the trafficers in human flesh, it has built a chapel alto- 
gether of the masts, spars, and planks of the captured slave 
ships." 

But all that has yet been done by the infant giant i?, as I 
believe, but incipient steps in the great work that is asei^ned 
by Omnipotence for Liberia to accomplish ; which is no 
less than the regeneration and civilization of Africa — a land 
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now given over to barbarity, darkness, and desolation, but 
which is capable of being raade the most fruitful of the Conti- 
nents, and the sustainer of more inhabitants than now exist in 
the world. 

Owing to the devastation caused by the slave-trade, a vast 
tract of country lying adjacent to the sea-coast in Western 
Africa is thinly peopled, affording ample room for millions of 
immigrants. The advantages of such a location, both aH re- 
gards instructing and protecting the natives of the interior, is 
apparent. The nucleus of civilization is already formed and 
firmly established. Its growth will depend in a great measure 
on the degree of favor the cause meets with in America. 

The advocates of the rights of the colored man seem too 
often to limit his sphere of action to this country. But is this 
the true position to take? The labors of an enlarged under- 
standing are not to be compressed into local limits. Whero- 
ever the most good can be accomplished, there should such a 
man ** fight his battle " for right and freedom. Let, then, I 
Say, the colored man of America imitate William Penn and 
other American pioneers in freedom's cause, and help to build up 
Liberia. He will find that, although the white man cannot 
remain there, it is healthy for his own race, and astonishingly 
productive. 

The moral effect, too, of a great nation of free enlightened 
colored men will be felt throughout the whole world. Towards 
it will the eyes of the race be turned from every point of op- 
pression, and it will greatly assist in breaking their chains. 
Besides, what more glorious cause can any lover of humanity 
be engaged in than that of assisting to redeem his race? 
The redemption of 100 000,000 souls in Africa awaits the 
movements of their brethren in America. 

In Thomas Fowell Buxton's great exploring expedition up 
the Niger, it was clearly demonstrated that all missionary 
effort in Africa muHt be in vain if not conducted by colored 
men. It was officially reported to the British Government, 
that "of the 145 white persons who composed the expedition, 
40 perished from the African fever. It may be worth while 
to observe," continues the writer, "that of the 158 Africans on 
board, not one died from the effects of the disoahe." 

Again I say, if Africa is redeemed, it must be done through 
the ministry of those of African descent who have been pre- 
pared for their great work in the uniform order of Providence 
by suffering. 

Vaucluse, R. I., March 12, 1873. 
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he N»cionaI Repnblican. 

CIYILIZATIOK OF AFRICA. 
\MERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

. : efsirrau misapprehension in the community 

. .a».i':c oojiKJt ot the Anrierlean Colonization 

: -••i-ap '}t bibtory touching the origin of said 

■ .V »%a^ iield in the City <»f Washington, Decera- 

. .i>4 ier I he question of forming such u Society, 

^ -< i t»ionizing the free blacks of the country. 

, V .'lay was called to the chair, who, in a brief 

X. trvcsiiy in favor of the organization, and of 

i.io i»r the proposed colorjy. Said he: **Thero, 

-. . iiiichi be made for the colony itself, atid it 

..v.- '4 Lii?aruniental to the introduction into that 

' >i I ho globe of the arts, civilization, and 

Vhx IV was a peculiar, a moral fitness in restor- 

. skiid of their fathiTS. And if, instead of the 

>. ■:ij4h whi<*h we have been the innocent cause of 

iK' inhabitants of Africn, we can transmit to 

^ .>i" our arts, our civilizaiiori, and our religion, 

liuit America will extinguish a great portion 

^ Ahioh she has contracted to that unfortunate 
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*.,x "llowed by Elias B. Caldwell, who urged at 

X, ..V \ U ws, Ahcr mentioning several reasons for 

^ .v.* lo any other phice, he said: "But I have a 

.^v'j v^bject in view in desiring them to be placed 

X .10 b\ lief that through them civilization and 

N . r; uHi would be introduced into that benighted 

s' A. {ill. It is the hope of redeeming many rnil- 

. , fs»ii» the lowest state of superstition and ignor- 

< V > ..i«i^ il»em to the knowledge and worship of the 

.'x.i. and pi)werlul as are the* other motives to 

V. :: •»»> opinion — and yoii will fin<l it the opinion 

»vx N the iH)inmunity — all other motives are small 

.u A>vs4 with the hope of spreadirig among them 

^v ; the v^»>»p<'l" 

V is. >M\v*et\te<i were heart il}- indorsed by Hon. 
. ' A ,'i' K\H*i»*>ke, and Mr. Robert Wright of Mary- 

^»s< <^ ^s^Hunittee to draft a constitution, the 
i -.^uKued to the following Saturday, when, in 
> ^L^i*^^ \A' Representatives, the American Col- 
Xn.v. \ ^^A formed, by adopting the constitution 
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The Society held its first meeting January 1, 1817, for the 
election of officers, when Hon. Bushrod Washington was chosen 
President, Elias B. Caldwell Secretary, and David English 
Treasurer; also thirteen Vice Presidents and a Board of Man- 
agers. 

The first action of the Society thus organized was to instruct 
the Board of Managers to memorialize Congress *'on the sub- 
ject of colonizing, with their consent, the free people of color 
of the United States in Africa or elsewhere." Accordingly a 
memorial was prepared and laid before both branches of the 
National Legislature. 

In alluding to Africa as the best country for the contem- 
plated settlement, they say: "If the experiment, in its more 
remote consequences, should ultimately tend to the diffusion 
of similar blessings through those vast regions and unnum- 
bered tribes yet obscured in primeval darkness, reclaim the 
rnde wanderer from a life ot wretchedness to civilization and 
humanity, and convert the blind idolater from gross, abject 
superstitions to the holy charities, the sublime morality, and 
humanizing discipline of the gospel, the nation or the indi- 
vidual that shall have taken the most conspicuous lead in 
achieving the enterprise will secure imperishable glory, founded 
in the moral approbation and gratitude of the human race, 
unapproachable to all but the elected instruments of Divine 
benefictence — a glory with which the most splendid achieve- 
ments of human force or power must sink in the competition, 
and appear insignificant and vulgar in the comparison.'* 

In the House of Representatives this memorial was referred 
to a committee of seven, who in their report said of Africa: 
"It is the country which, in the order of Providence, seems 
to have been appropriated to that distinct family of mankind. 
And while it presents the fittest as3'lum for the free people of 
color, it opens a wide field for their improvement in civiliza- 
tion, morals, and religion, which the humane and enlightened 
memorialists have conceived it possible, in process of time, to 
8pr<»ad on that great continent." 

From the above statements it is manifest that the Chri«<tian 
civilization of Africa was a prominent idea with the founders 
of the institution. j. o. 

THE COLLEOE IN LIBEfilA. 

We spoke last week of the need of schools and a College in 
Liberia, and of what is being done in this respect for that 
Republic. We shall say a few words of her College, as upon 
that depends, in no small measure, the tone and standard of 
the education which is to be supplied to her citizens. She owes 
the existence of that College chiefly to the foresight and broad 
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philanthropy of our own citizens. Others have at times, with 
a like spirit of Christian benevolence, taken part in aiding the 
enterprise. It is not to be wondered at that, in a State in 
which the school and the Commonwealth grew up together, it 
should have occurred to intelligent minds that, if this infant 
Republic of Liberia was to live and thrive, to become the home 
of a free people and the seat of industry and wealth, her sons 
must bo educated. It is not surprising that, remembering 
what Harvard had done for New England, they should have 
concoived the notion of planting there a college which should 
be for that land a fountain of light and learning, as Harvard 
has been for this. 

It would be pleasant to give the names of those who look 
an early interest in this movement, with the amounts gener- 
ously contributed to aid it, but our space forbids. In 1847, 
Liberia became an independent republic. In 1850, Simon 
Greenlcaf, George N. Brigg;^, and others were incorporated by 
the Li'gislattire of Massachusetts as "The Trustees of Dona- 
tions for Education in Liberia." That corporation has beeo 
in active operation since that time, according to its limited 
means, and has accomplished a work which only needs to be 
sustained hereafter to tell upon the future of Liberia, and 
throui^h her upon all Africa. In 1851, ihe Government of 
Liberia established Liberia College, under the aid and patron- 
age of the Massachusetts corporation, who were to appoint 
the teachers for the institution till some new arrangement 
should be made. Difficulties interposed to the immediate con- 
summation of the work, and it was ntJt until January, 18o2, 
that the College was formally inaugurated with a president 
and two professors. The Hon. Mr. -Roberts, Presid<nit of the 
Republic?, has from the first been the presidentof the College. In 
securinir his eminent talents and broad experience, the College 
and its friends have been singularly fortunate. The State has 
done and is doing what it can to foster and sustain the insti- 
tution, but its means are too limited and uncertain to be much 
relieil on at present for pecuniary appropriations. The Oollege 
still looks for its means of support and usefulness to its friend^ 
in the United States, through the Trustees of Donations in 
Boston. Thus far the experiment has answered all that could 
have b<'en reasonably expocted from its limited means and its 
isolated field of action. The need of such an institution is so 
deeply f^lt there, that the demand t'or the fruits of its teachinff 
has proved one of the serious obstacles in the way of its fuU 
success. 

Su^'h is the call for educated men in the Republic, to fill the 
places in the Government, in the professions, as teachers, and 
other situations where such men are needed, that students are 
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in many cases withdrawn from completing their collegiate 
coarse by the pressing offers which are made to them to engage 
in some of those departments of intellectual activity. Every 
year furnishes stronger evidence of the need of such an insti- 
tution. The wisdom with which it has been managed is 
evinced in the broad, catholic views with whioh its affairs 
have been conducted. Men of various religious denominations 
are engaged in it as trustees or as teachers. It recognizes the 
dominancy of no sect. It is designed to educate young men 
of ability as Christians, as good citizens, and as safe and wise 
counsellors, and through them to reach every class and every 
region which are accessible to the social and Christian mis- 
sionary. This is probably one reason why the various denomi- 
nations who have missionaries within that fold have hitherto 
done so little to sustain and encourage it. But if they would 
zive the matter a single thought, they would see that Liberia 
18 the place where their teachers are to be the best educated. 
It would be consulting economy as well as efficiency to take 
young men born to that climate, familiar with the habits and 
traditions of its people, and physically trained to the hardships 
of a pioneer life, and educate them there, and set them to work 
in a field where they will be at home. But we have no dis- 
position to enlarge upon this point. Our attention has been 
lately called to the problem of civilizing Africa, and, having 
found these agencies at work, we could not forbear giving 
these few results of the inquiries to which we have been led. — 
Boston Daily Advertiser, 



From the Republican for February, 1873. 
LIBESIAK AFFAIBS. 

Nominating Conventions. — On Tuesday, the 4th instant, 
there was held in Clay-Ashland a grand National Convention, 
at which there was a large delegation from all parts of the 
country. The following nominations were made: J.J.Rob- 
erts for President, and A. W. Gardner, of Grand Bassa, for 
Vice-President. 

After several speeches, congratulating and approving the 
action of the Convention, it was resolved into a County Con- 
vention, for the nomination of one Senator, in place of the Sen- 
ator whose term expires this term, and for Representatives 
for Montserrado County. A nominating committee retired, 
and, after some deliberation, returned with the announcement 
that "no change in the present County. members" had been 
agreed upon ; only that Captain John E. Jones, of Cape Mount, 
had been nominated instead of Rev. Jefferson Campbell, of 
Millsburg. The names of the old members were then proi)Osed 
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in order: For Senator, Montsorrado County, J. W. Blackledge; 
for Representatives, W. H. Lynch, VV. D. Coleman, N. B. 
Dixon, and John E.Jones. These nominations were received, 
and unanimously adopted. The whole was closed amid deaf- 
ening shouts of joy and approval. The Convention delegates 
and guests, generally, then partook of dinner. About 5 p. m. 
there was a general push off of the Monrovia delegates, (thirty- 
five in number,) members of the Legislature, and attendants in 
general for Monrovia. The river people, whose homes are 
more or less near Clay-Ashland, remained, and spent, as we 
learn, a jovial time. We have never attended a meeting of the 
kind w^here there has prevailed a more universal show of good 
feeling and unanimity. 

No Criminal Cases. — Our people are either getting very 
good, or the vigilance of the administrators of the law growing 
lax. There were no criminal cases at the last term of the 
Monthly Court, and wo have only two prisoners. 

JuDici/L. — The Supreme Court of the Eepublic of Liberia 
met at Monrovia on the second Monday in January, 1873: 
Chief Justice, C. L. Parsons; Associate Justices, J. T. Bichard- 
son, W. 11. Moulton, and D. F. Smith. Four cases were argued. 

The Late Immigrants. — The late immigrants per^Jaep^r," 
arc doing well and are quite contented. Those at Cape Pal- 
mas had moved into the new receptacle built for their accom- 
modation. 

Burning Mountain. — President Koberts left on the 22d in- 
stant for the reputed extinct volcano, or land-slide, or "earthy 
excavation." or whatever it may turn out to be, in the rear of 
Finley settlement. Grand Bassu County. The President thinks, 
from what is reported, that the whole thing is curious enough 
to be looked after. He goes to Bassa on board the schooner 
"Adelaide," J. L. Crusoe, of Bassa, accompanying him. From 
Bassa a sufficient exploring party will be organized and takeo 
out. 

Trade and Agriculture. — Along the Coast the season for 
oil is fully expended; palm-nut kernels are in tolerable supply. 
The natives are extensively engaged in ''cutting and burning 
farms;" i, e., clearing up lands mainl}'^ for rice planting, which 
is a sign of full supplies of the article next season. Among 
our settlements the gathering in of coffee is going on actively, 
and there will be a proportional fair increase of the production 
over that of last year. Sugar making is also going encouragingly 
on. The steam-mills on the St. Paul's, of Sharp, Dunbar & l>e- 
Coursey, Anderson, Washington, Roe, and Cooper, besides the 
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full nnmber of hand and cattlc-power ones, are doing a good 
business. 

Dinner at the Mansion. — On the 31st ultimo, President Kob- 
erts with his Cabinet entertained at a sumptuous dinner the 
members of the Legislature, the Chief Justice and members of 
the Supreme Court, Mayor Nelson and the City Councilmen, 
together with a well-selected number of distinguished citizens. 

Personal. — Col. B. P. Yates has been raised to the rank of 
General, and confirmed by the Senate, in the place of General 
Lewis. Mr. H. C. Criswick, agent for W. Brooke & Co., Lon- 
don, has arrived out and is putting down an iron screw- 
pier, or wharf, extending from his store on the water side to 
low-water mark. The pier, which is the first of the kind in 
this country, will nave a double track or truck-car way, for 
removing burdens from the water edge to the store. 

Beligious. — The Methodist Conference held this year's ses- 
Bion at "Robertsport," Cape Mount. The only changes we 
hear of in the stationing is that of the Rev. D. Ware, removed 
from the little Cape Mount country to Cape Palmas, and the 
Kev. J. C. Lowrie to the interior of Sinoe country. The Bap- 
tists have been enjoying, during a part of the month, a union 
meeting at Carysburg. The Presbyterian church in Monrovia 
is yet without a pastor, and the services are more or less sus- 
pended. The Methodist church in Monrovia has permitted its 
pastor. Rev. Henry E. Fuller, to visit the United States during 
the year. The reverend gentleman was born in Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, and came to this country about twenty years ago. 



WEST AFRICAN EXPLORATION. 

Letters from the West Coast of Africa mention the arrival, 
in the last mail steamer from Liverpool, of two exploring ex- 
peditions. One is a well-organized English party, headed by 
Capt. Cook, having for its purpose the ascent and exploration 
of the magnificent Congo River to its source, "and thence 
across the water-shed or table land to join the heroic Living- 
stone." The other is composed of two French gentlemen, one 
of them a marquis, who expect to spend two years in exploring 
the interior, from the Gaboon to the adjacent rivers. Their 
attention is particularly fixed upon the Ogobai, which is already 
navigated by small steamers over two hundred miles. This 
river is considered the outlet of a great interior lake believed 
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to exist between the Sierra del Crystal Mountains and the 
mountains west of the Albert Nyanza seen by Grant. These 
are grand undertakings, likely to immortalize their conductors, 
and prove of signal value to Africa and the world. Will the 
United States continue to be out-done by England, France, and 
Germany in the great scheme of geographical research in 
Western and Equatorial Africa? 



IT£MS OF INTELLIGENCE. 

Pehnsylvania Colonization Society. — The monthly meeting of the 
Board of Managers of the Pennsylvania Colonization Society, wa^ held at the 
Society's Rooms, fiOQ Walnut street, Tuenday afternaon, April 8; Hon. Eli 
K. Price, President, in the chair. Vice-Presidents S. H. Perkins, Esq., Rev. 
A. Reed, D. D., W. V. Pettit, Esq., and others were present. 'Ihe Cor- 
responding Secretary, Rev. Thomas S. Malcom, presented documente from 
Liberia, showing the encouraging progress of the people. Letters were read 
from several young Liberians, now pur^^uing their studies in this country, 
two of whom are studying medicine, one is preparing for the ministry, and 
another intends to be a lawyer. A letter from a student of Lincola Univer- 
sity says: "We have among us students who are preparing to preach Christ 
at Liberia." Applications for passage to Liberia increase. Resolutions were 
adopted in reference to the death of Dr. Hugh L. Hodge, Vic& President of 
the Society, who joined Eli K.Price, Gerard Ralston, J. K. Mitchell, Janies 
Bayard, John Bell, John Wurts, Wm. Davidson, and Isaac C. Jones, in Jan- 
uary, 1830, in petitioning for the incorporation of the Pennsylvania Coloni- 
zation Society. 

Liberia Presbyterian Mission. — One new church was lately organized 
at Brewerville, Liberia, and taken under the care of Presbytery. Mr. R. A. 
M. Deputie was ordained by the same Presbytery as an Evangelist. This 
body, at its last meeting, decided to extend its missionary operations among 
the aborigines in the Republic, by establishing schools and religious services, 
and in other ways seeking their evangelization. Rev. T. E. Dillon reports 
the addition of nine persons during the year, on profession of their faith, to 
the church at Marshall. 

The Niger Mission of the Episcopal (English) Missionary Society, which 
is an oftshoot of the West African Mission, is entirely conducted by native 
preachers, teachers, etc., with a native bishop. The principal stations are Onit- 
sha, on the Niger River, first occupied in 1857, and Lokoja, also on the river. 
Akassa, Brass, and Bonny, on the sea-coast, are also stations, the latter having 
been occupied but a few years. Bishop Crowther, the native bishop, ordained 
last year, in the new Bonny church, which the king and chiefs have helped 
to build, three ministers, and admitted the same day five young men to the 
church, whom he calls the first fruits of the Bonny Mission. There wei*e 
more than four hundred natives present at the services. In 1866, according 
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AFBIGA BIPE FOB AMEBIGAIT GIVILIZATIOir. 
BY G. W. SAMSON, D. D. 

At the farewell banquet given lately in New York to Profes- 
sor Tyndall, Dr. Draper, eminent in physical science, men- 
tioned, as one of the most striking examples of American civi- 
lization, this: "We have taken the wooly-headed African, and 
in a generation or two have purged him of his ancestral 
paganism, and Darwinized him into a respectable citizen." 

The Hon. Mr. Evarts had quoted in his introductory ad- 
dress Dr. Johnson's remark, that "Men in ordinary business 
find a hundred occasions to use principles of intellectual and 
moral science, where they find one occasion demanding knowl- 
edge of physical science." Dr. Draper's statement recognized 
the important fact, that thS mission of the people of the 
United States is to train men of all nations for the spiritual 
advancement of all mankind. 

There was a meaning in some of David's, Isaiah's, and 
Christ's statements, which events now occurring have devel- 
oped. "The handful of corn in the top of a mountain," that 
will scatter seed over the earth ; "the nation born in a day; " 
the " leaven that must leaven the whole lump j" — are figures 
alike of the certainty and of the rapidity with which moral 
causes operate to redeem individuals and nations. Philan- 
thropy and Christianity cannot wait the slow operation of 
physical causes in the elevation of the Asiatic and the African 
brought to our shores; but the living mind and heart, guided 
by wisdom and love, has in a few brief years transformed the 
rude barbarian into a messenger of good tidings, burning with 
ardor to carry the blessings he has found to his wretched 
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fellow-couDtrymeii. So is it with Africa and her sons: and 
the man of physical science, as clearly as the Christian phi- 
lanthropist, sees how the prophecy is to be fulfilled, '< Ethiopia 
shall soon stretch out her hands unto God." 

History is philosophy teaching by example: its records fur- 
nish the facts which permit the inductions in every depart- 
ment of science. Explorations into Africa have been favorite 
with adventurers of e^Qvy age and land; and while curiosity 
has animated, and science has stimulated, and commerce has 
fostered these explorations, philanthropy has meekly followed 
up the road thus opened, and settled down for her moral con- 
quest. Herodotus tells us of Egyptian, Cyrenean, and Phoeni- 
cian coastings along, and even of one circumnavigation of, Af- 
rica, as also of interior expeditions to the very heart of the 
Continent; but the brightest record he has left is the mention 
of an Egyptian colony in Ethiopia, whose influence was great 
on the advancement of the people. The Hebrew historians, 
from Moses to Josephus, dwell on the military and commercial 
intercourse kept up through Egypt, the Red Sea,* and Arabia, 
hy three routes, with Central Africa. Bunsen has done a great 
service to modern historical research, by confirming and illus- 
trating this history. To this day the boast of the Abyssinian 
kings, that they are descended from Solomon through the 
Queen of Sheba, is a tradition o^moral influences early coming 
from the Hebrew people : and all give point to the hingeing 
word in King David's prophecy, "Ethiopia shall soon stretch 
out her hands unto God.'' Under the first Eoman emperor, 
Piodorus and Strabo report Grecian expeditions sent to the 
head- waters of the Nile; and Ptolemy's Geography, written 
in the first century of the Christian era, traces its sources to 
the lakes, about ten degrees south of the equator, where Liv- 
ingstone is now engaged. But the most impressive memorial 
of Grecian influence is the fact, stated by the earliest historian 
of the Apostolic Age, that the treasurer of the Candace, Queen 
of Ethiopia, was reading in the Greek language the translation, 
made under the Ptolemies of the Old Testament Scriptures; 
whose prophecies, confirmed by the New Testament, have made 
Abyssinia to this day a Christian nation. Yet later, the Arabian 
historians tell us how, not only the spirit of adventure and the 
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greed of trafGic, but, much more, zeal for " the faith/' impelled 
the followers of Mohammed, from the eighth to the tenth 
centuries, to overrun not only all Northern, but Central Africa: 
BO that the chief opposers of Mungo Park along the Niger, of 
liivingstone on the Southern and Western Coast, of Baker and 
Ijivingstone in the centre, and no w of Sir Bartle Frere in South- 
eastern Africa, have proved to be Mohammedan bigots. If 
ancient Egyptian arts, Hebrew law, Grecian literature, and 
Mohammedan propagandism have permeated the tribes of the 
African Continent, there is reason to believe that the leaven of 
Christian truth can pass along the same open lines, and have 
a more subduing influence. 

If these facts of the past give promise for the redemption of 
*Africa, the present aspect of the entire Continent claims special 
consideration. Steady, though slow in her movement, Eng- 
land has drawn a complete cordon around the sea-girt Conti- 
nent. Within ten years she has passed from Sierra Leone, 
south of Liberia, and has seized the Island of Lagos, which 
commands the whole region along the Niger; and from Cape 
Town and Natal she has penetrated to the interior, taking 
forcible possession of the gold fields of the Southeast. From 
Zanzibar, expedition after expedition is sent to Livingstone. 
From the Straits, at the mouth of the Red Sea, her arms have 
penetrated and subdued Abyssinia. From Nubia, along the 
Upper Nile, Sir Samuel Baker, with his wife as his moral pledge 
of success, with fifteen hundred armed men as a guard, with 
three small steamers and other supplies packed on bullocks, is 
making his way, despite reports of his death, to a central point, 
where a military commercial station, like the Calcutta of a 
century ago, is to be planted. Eoads are being laid out, point- 
ing to this centre, from Lagos on the west. Natal on the south, 
through Abyssinia on the east, and along the Nile to the north, 
by which the commerce of the Continent must be controlled; 
and meanwhile English capitalists are loaning the American 
settlement of Liberia funds to open interior roads. Along these 
channels other influences than those of gold are moving; for 
Livingstone is still, as in his youth, a Christian missionary, 
having a loflier ambition than any earthly. 

Meanwhile, too, the old rivalry between French and Eng- 
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lish enterprise, whose struggle was seen in Canada two cen- 
turies ago, then in India, — that rivalry which, in Africa, has 
compromised the interests of the Suez Canal, has caused the 
Abyssinian war, and is now attempting, though only for a 
time, the defeat of Sir Bartle Frere's mission to Zanzibar to 
suppress the slave-trade, — this rivalry is rousing Christian 
nations to the demands of humanity towards Africa. Just as 
the influence of English commerce, conquest, and diplomacy 
has opened India and China to both the vices and the philan- 
thropy of England and America, so must it be with Africa. 
The suppression of the slave-trade on the West Coast has only 
turned it back, into the channels where for ages it had flowed, 
northward over the Desert of Zahara, and eastward to Asia. 
Christian philanthropy, will fail, — as Arthington saw when* 
he urged on the American Colonization Society to found an 
interior settlement, — uftless the central fountain of the bitter 
waters be reached, and its headsprings be purified. The ques- 
tion for English, and yet more for American philanthropists, is, 
whether the growing, instead of diminishing, influence of these 
two Christian nations shall " scatter'' the people already so 
•** peeled," or "gather" them; whetAier that influence shall sink 
fitili lower, or raise to a new life, the race whom Christian 
greed for gold has so long cursed. ' 

That question is now ready for solution ; as these three facts 
indicate : 

First. Africa is ripe for American civilization. Unlike Eng- 
land, America has never made her appeal to the nations of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa by the sword. She has gone, indeed, 
with the spirit of commerce ; but has made the people of the 
world feel that its extension was a mutual interest, not an 
entering w^edge for an armed monopoly of its emoluments. 
Yet more, she has received the lowest classes of all the conti- 
nents, and has returned them as angels of blessing, to carry new 
hopes to their countrymen. Africa is ready for American 
civilization. 

Second, American freedmen can alone carry this civilization 
to the land of their ancestors. They have had reason, Uke 
Joseph, to remember the wrongs of their white brethren, who 
flold them into bondage; but like Joseph, too, they can say, 
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"God meant it for good, for the saving of our father's house." 
Xiike the hoary patriarch, who, in North Carolina, headed the 
band of colonists ahoat to sail for the interior settlement of 
Arthington, thousands of the freedmen can now say, "Thank 
Grod for slavery; otherwise I could not have been fitted for this 
mission to the land of my fathers." Thousands will cling, with- 
out doubt, to this land, where they have toiled, and have a title 
now to comforts denied their kindred in their fatherland; but, 
amid the competition between white and colored laborers, hun- 
dreds still will, with Eev. Mr. Hill, at Washington, District of 
Columbia, say of all the new privileges now conferred on them, 
"We are but borrowing the jewels of our old masters, to which 
^ we have a right, to carry them, to serve our God with, in the 
land promised to our fathers." And, 

Third. The American Colonization Society is the only 
thoroughly equipped organization to aid those who aspire to 
bear American jewels to the land of their ancestors. It is a 
mistake to suppose that the Society only wants to transport 
these people over the sea. They have always furnrshed six 
months' provisions, shelter, and school teachers; through their 
agents, steam-engines, sugar-mills, printing presses, books, a 
College building, and missionary stores are forwarded; and not 
unfrequently missionaries of different Christian denominations 
have a free passage in their ships. Yet more, enterprising 
men among the colonists, with the countenance and aid of the 
Society, penetrate back of the colonial settlements; some find 
the tribes from which they have descended : and several have 
become ,the civil, as well as religious, leaders of whole tribes, 
bringing them to unite with the Liberian Eepublic as asso- 
ciated States, and to adopt the arts of Christian civilization. 

If there ever was opened on earth a fiel<t of the grandest 
conceivable enterprise, it is that now presented to the colored 
citizens of America, to make themselves great as leaders in the 
redemption of their native Continent. Never did such aid and 
support from the great nations of earth combine to favor colo- 
nial enterprise, as that which England and America now 
proffer; bringing it, too, as a trespass-offering to the altar of 
Africa, whose toil for their national benefit has been so long 
unrepaid. 
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If ever a people had an easy and honorable means of eancel- 
ing a debt, it is now offered to English and Apierican citizens 
in American colonization of Africa. There is not a citizen of 
America, whose ancestry have been in this land half the period 
that has elapsed since the first slave-ships brought African 
laborers to till American soil, who is not indebted for a large 
portion of his wealth to unremanerated African laborers: for 
the planter, the manufacturer, the merchant, and every wearer 
of cotton, has alike shared the profit of that unpaid toil. Mr. 
Bennett expended $40,000 simply to bring information to Eng- 
land and America, which will lead, at an early day, to the sup- 
pression of the Zanzibar slave-trade. For $100 any well-wisher 
to Africa can add one man, with all his future descendants and 
their influence* to the work of transplanting American civiliza- 
tion to the heart of the African Continent. 



• ANHTTAL MESSAGE OF PBESIDEHT B0BEBT8. 

Gentlemen of the Senate^ and of the 

House of Representatives of the Republic of Liberia : 

You are again assembled in your legislative capacity, to con- 
fer together upon the common good, and to enact such laws 
and adopt such other measures as, in your judgment, shall be 
deemed necessary to the interest of the State, and conducive 
to the prosperity and happiness of the people. And to this 
end you have brought with you the experience of another year, 
which will doubtless aid you much in the discharge of the im- 
portant duties now devolved upon you. There is also great 
cause for thankfulness, that you have entered upon the duties 
of your present session under auspices essentially more favor* 
able and encouraging than when you assembled a year ago. 
The political troubles which then perplexed you have happily 
subsided, and the afPairs of Government have resumed tneir 
wonted regularity and eflSciency. It is, indeed, cause for pro- 
found gratulation and thankfulness, that the danger which 
then threatened the very foundation of our political fabric was 
so happily averted; and we find ourselves to-day under renew- 
ed obligations to a kind Providence, for the protecting care so 
signally manifested in our behalf. No people, perhaps, has been 
more eminently favored, or should acknowledge with deeper 
gratitude and reverence the manifestations of the Divine pro- 
tection. 
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OBITUARY. 

I have to annduDce to the Legislature that, siDce yoar last 
meeting, it has pleased an Allwise Providence to remove by 
death Senator Montgomery, of Sinoe County, from the national 
councils. His place has been supplied by another distinguished 
citizen of that County. I may uho be permitted to mention 
on this occasion the decease, within the year, of a distinguished 
foreigner, whose life has been devoted to the best interests of 
Liberia, and who has shared largely the confidence and esteem 
of the whole people of this Eepublic. In early manhood he 
consecrated his brilliant talents and commanding eloquence to 
the cause of African Colonization — not for lucre, nor to gratify 
any morbid desire for worldly fame; but impelled wholly by 
motives of Christian philanthropy, in behalf of a despised and 
cruelly oppressed race. I allude to the Eev. R. R. Gurley, a 
contemporary of Jehudi Ashmun, and who stood by the side 
of that brave and good man on this hill, nearly half a century 
ago, aiding by his advice and counsel in arranging for the safety 
of the infant Colony, still struggling between hope and fear as 
to the ultimate result of the great undertaking. His memory 
will be cherished in every Liberian heart. 

A HOPEFUL FUTURE. 

Half a century has just marked the existence of our little 
Commonwealth; and a kind Providence has graciously watched 
over all our public interests, and guided and directed us in our 
infant struggle for nationality in a manner clearly indicative 
of a hopeful future for our country. 

It is my duty, at this early stage of your session, to commu- 
nicate with the Legislature in regard to the condition of the 
Republic, and to recommend for your consideration and adop- 
tion sach measures as appear to me expedient or necessary to 
the public welfare. 

THANKS TO PUBLIC OFFICERS. 

It affords me pleasure to state, that during the year the offi- 
cers of Government generally have applied themselves assid- 
uously to their respective functions; and I am particularly 
indebted to those gentlemen who are immediately associated 
with me in the Government, for the willing and efficient ser- 
vice they have rendered in maintaining order and restoring 
system in the management of public affairs. And while each 
has performed faithfully and promptly the duties of his office, 
the Secretary of the Treasury — as the present favorable con- 
dition of the public finances fully attests — is entitled to unquali- 
fied credit for the persistent devotedness with which he ha0 
applied himself to the onerous and perplexing duties of his 
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Department. And it is gratifying to know, that the improved 
state of the public finances has greatly facilitated all branches 
of trade and industrial pursuits: the farmer and the mechanic, 
especially, are substantially benefited in the rewards of labor 
by the par value of the currency of the country. 

ENCOURAGING ASPECT. 

With the disappearance of those political apprehensions which 
so seriously disturbed the public mind a year ago, the national 
concerns resumed their usual encouraging aspect; the people . 
returned to their various iudustrial pursuits with renewed 
energy; and at present the agricultural and commercial inter- 
ests of the country indicate a degree of prosperity and enlarg- 
ment particularly gratifying. And it is no less pleasing to 
note, that while those discordant political elements at home 
have been generally harmonized, peace has been maintained 
with our aboriginal neighbors; and nothing has occurred dur- 
ing the year unfavorable to our amicable relations abroad. I 
may not, however, omit to mention, that there has been no fur- 
ther correspondence with Her Britannic Majesty's Govern- 
ment on the subject of our Northwest boundary line, nor in 
regard to the balance of the demand made by Her Majesty's 
Government for indemnity to British traders for goods seized 
as forfeited to the Government by the Liberian authorities in 
1869, on said disputed territory. It is very desirable the Leg- 
islature order some expression in regard to these matters, and 
that they be satisfactorily arranged without further delay. 

AGRICULTURAL INTERESTS. 

As regards the agricultural interest of the country, I may 
remark, that while the export of coffee for the year shows 
considerable increase over any previous year, it has been a mat- 
ter of regret, that the interruption to agricultural labor, occa- 
sioned by the Northwest military expedition, in the early part 
of last year, and the political difficulties inimediately following, 
produced a scarcity of certain articles of food — rice, cassada, 
and potatoes — during the last season, which was seriously felt 
in several parts of the Eepublic; but I am thankful to say, that 
the crops of the present year, though not so abundant as could 
be desired, afforded the necessary relief It is pleasing to 
observe the widespread attention now being paid to this 
important interest, especially in the growth of coffee, sugar- 
cane, arrow-root, and ginger. Farmers everywhere are in- 
creasing their fields to the fullest extent of their ability. As 
a sure and permanent source of national wealth and individual 
comfort, this branch of industry deserves the special attention 
and encouragement of Government, to advance as rapidly as 
possible its full development. 
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TRADE EXPANDING. 

Bat while nature has blessed us with a soil and climate so 
admirably adapted to the growth of a variety of marketable 

5>rodacts, we may readily regard agriculture as the surest road 
br Liberia to national prosperity; nevertheless the commercial 
interest of the Eepublic is also an important element of the 
national resources, and as such is well deserving the fostering 
care of the Government. The trade and the mercantile marine 
of the Bepublic have increased, and are still increasing, in a 
ratio scarcely credible: enterprising merchants are opening 
up new avenues of trade, and are extending their operations 
both coastwise and interior, with encouraging prospects of 
continued success. I scarcely need remind the Legislature, 
that this expanding trade and shipping interest should receive 
that protection and encouragement which its growing import- 
ance demands; not only for the purpose of increasing the pub- 
lic revenue and the capital of merchants, which are of course 
important considerations, but also with a view to correcting 
the abases and checking the ^vil tendencies, to which the pres- 
ent manner of conducting trade along our Coast is exposed. 

There can be no reasonable doubt, that by a well-directed 
effort of Government, in giving adequate protection and sys- 
tematizing this* trade, it may, within a comparatively short 
period, be astonishingly increased; and at the same time, by 
suitable inducements and restrictions, so improve the quality 
of oar oil product — by condemning the admixture of foreign 
substances, now so generally practiced by the natives in its 
manufacture — as to make it equal in value to the very best 
article of the kind in the foreign market. I am aware that you 
had this subject under consideration at your last session, com- 

trised in^ bill entitled "An act organizing a Board of Trade; " 
at owing to the extraordinary claims upon your time and 
attention, in consequence of the peculiar public exigencies then 
paramount, you were prevented from digesting said bill, so as 
to satisfactorily harmonize all its parts to meet the object con- 
templated. During your recess I have given this subject much 
thought, and had proposed a visit to several of the most im- 
portant trading sections, for the purpose of personal observa- 
tion, as a means of acquiring fuller information in regard to 
the general state of the trade, and the measures best to be 
adopted for its improvement. But not being able to procure 
suitable conveyance, I have not found it convenient to make 
this visit; nevertheless I have carefully considered the provis- 
ions traced in your original bill, and I shall take occasion, at an 
early day, to submit for consideration two or three sugges- 
tions that have occurred to me in connection with the meas- 
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nres you propose, and which I thiok will add a little more 
eflS^ciencj in producing the results intended to be secured. 

A GOVERNMENT VESSEL NEEDED. 

In reppect to the visit of which I have spoken, I have reason 
to believe, that if it could have been carried out, considerable 
good might have been accomplished. And I may here remark, 
that perhaps one of the greatest present needs of the Republic, is 
that of a suitable public vessel ; not only as a means of protect- 
ing the trade and securing the customs, but also to afford regular 
and speedy communication between the settlements and trad- 
ing stations now spread along the whole line of our Coast. An 
enterprising merchant of Buchanan owns a fine schooner, which 
he proposes to sell to the Government to meet this demand. 
The Secretary of the Treasury will submit his proposal to your 
consideration. 

THE NAVIGATION LAWS. 

As regards our navigation laws, I am not convinced that they 
are open to any material improvement — either in respect to 
national vessels or foreign shipping visiting our ports. It is 
true there are certain reprehenHible irregularities being prac- 
ticed at several points of our Coast — particularly by the two 
lines of British steamers prosecuting the African trade — espec- 
ially in the transportation of native laborers in contravention 
of the law restricting the visits of all foreign vessels to ports 
of entry, and contrary to the regulations adopted by Govern- 
ment for the protection of native laborers engaged to proceed 
beyond the limits of the Eepublic. 

When, in 1852, the "African Steamship Company" com- 
menced running their steamers along this Coast, carrying the 
royal mail, the Government of Liberia — to encourage the 
enterprise, as a means of facilitating trade and travel, and of 
securing a regular channel of communication between Liberia 
and foreign parts — exempted said steamers from all port 
charges, custom-house dues and regulations, for the purpose of 
affording to them every possible dispatch. Subsequently, the 
"British and African Steam Navigation Company" introduced 
their steamers on the line, and though no application seems to 
have been made to that end — the Government, still entertaining 
the conniderations above referred to, had not thought proper to 
withhold from these the same privileges and facilities. But I re- 
gret to say (with, however, several commendable exceptions) 
the commanders of said steamers have not seemed to appreciate 
these immunities. On more than one occasion vwe have had 
just cause of complaint, and in answer to our remonstrances 
we have been met with the reply, " If you are not satisfied, or 
should attempt to enforce your navigation restrictions, the 
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CompaDy's steamers can readily be withdrawn from yoar 
ports." This is certainly true; bat such threats should inspire 
no intimidation, where a manifest duty to the State and its 
citizens is involved. The commerce of Liberia is open to the 
ODterprise and competition of the world, and will be looked 
after so far as it can be made profitable. It is clearly evident, 
that by means of these steamers trade and travel along this 
West Coast have amazingly increased, and by their regular 
Tisits the mercantile facilities of Liberia are greatly enhanced: 
all of which we are free to acknowledge and fully to appreci- 
ate, and in this conviction we should extend to them every 
reasonable exemption. Still, while we would, by all proper 
concessions, encourage an enterprise so eminently calculated 
to develop the commercial resources of this Coast, we cannot 
yield what would either compromise the national dignity, or 
impair the sovereignty of the State. No foreign Power will 
require this of us, in dealing with its vessels visiting our ports. 

THE PROTECTION OF NATIVE LABORERS. 

But to return to the subject of the transportation of native 
laborers from our Coast, which, as now practiced, is attended 
with hardships that have recently, and very justly, elicited 
severe animadversion. I doubt not the Legislature will give 
this matter their earliest attention, and will adopt measures to 
correct the abuses complained of with as little delay as possible. 

These people* are citizens of the Eepublic, and as such are 
entitled to the full protection of Government. While they are 
at liberty to seek employment wheresoever their interest, in 
their judgment, could be best served, it is the imperative duty 
of Government to see — 1. That no undue means are resorted 
to by native chiefs, or others, to force any into engagements 
against their will; 2. That they shall receive humane treatment 
on their passage from and to their homes; and, 3. That their 
property or eflfects, especially on the return passage, shall not 
Be exposed to unnecessary waste or damage. I am aware that 
yon had this subject under consideration at your last session, 
and that the House of Eepresentatives originated a bill, entitled 
'*An act authorizing the appointment of shipping masters for 
the protection of native Africans," which it was thought would 
afford salutary correction of the wrongs to which these na- 
tive laborers are exposed; but, for reasons which I mentioned 
in reference to your "Board of Trade" organization, this bill 
also failed to pass into a law. And I may be permitted to say 
that, as a measure regulating the ordinary shipping interest 
at the several ports of entry as regards seamen, said bill, with 
a slight revision, may be found serviceable; but to meet the 
requirements of this particular case, I am fully impressed that 
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a special regulation would be more eflScient. I, however, sub- 
mit the whole matter to your careful and judicious considera- 
tion. 

THE FINANCES. 

I am glad to inform the Legislature, that the present condi- 
tion of the public finances is as favorable as could reasonably 
be expected. The demands upon the Treasury during the year 
have been unusually large, consequent upon the additional ex- 
pense incurred to meet the exigencies of the late Provisional 
Government; also increased by the protracted session of your 
last meeting, and by the prolonged judicial proceedings, in the 
early pai*t of the year, made necessary for the disposal of cer- 
tain cases pending against political offenders: nevertheless it 
has been found, that the ordinary revenues of the Republic 
were sufficient to discharge these, with the current expenses of 
Government, leaving a small amount to be applied to the liqui- 
dation of the floating debt. 

THE ENGLISH LOAN. 

The Secretary of the Treasury will lay before you a detailed 
statement of the condition of the finances, comprising receipts 
and expenditures at the Treasury for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1872. And the facts and figures there exhibited 
are, to me, convincing proofs of the utter inutility of the ill- 
advised and f>remature loan negotiated in England during the 
last year. It is very bad policy to contract anew debt to dis- 
charge an old one, especially at increased disadvantage. And, in 
regard to our old debt, I have not discovered a single reason 
why a foreign loan should have been resorted to for its pay- 
ment, when it might have been readily funded at home, at 
comparatively small interest, and the principal and interest 
fully discharged, without increasing the taxes or interrupting 
the general operations of Government, in much less time than 
said debt has been accumulating. ' And as to the grand public 
improvements to be accomplished, as set forth in the pro- 
gramme of said loan, the whole thing was merely speculative, 
and therefore premature. Such public undertakings as there 
noted, and carried forward to completion, would unquestion- 
ably be a great blessing to Liberia. But no specific improve- 
ment bad been designated; no plans had been matured; indeed, 
not a single preliminary had been arranged for prosecuting any 
work, so that, when the money should be obtained, it might be 
readily and profitably applied. 

But this loan, in all its phases, forms a remarkable episode in 
the history of Liberia; and has finally involved the country in 
a monetary difficulty, far beyond what the most earnest oppo- 
sers of the measure could have possibly anticipated. 
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The act authorizing the loan provides, Ist, for the borrowing 
of not more than $500,000, at a rate of interest not exceeding 
seven per cent, per annum, and that the lender should, be 
allowed to deduct three years' interest thereon; 2d, that not 
less than $100,000 of said loan should be applied to the payment 
of the existing public debt; 3d, that not less than $100,000 
should be deposited in the Treasury of the Republic as a basis 
upon which should be issued a paper currency denominated 
Treasury Notes; and, 4th, that the remainder of said loan 
should be deposited in some safe ban-king institution, as a fund 
to be drawn upon in case of emergency by special act of the 
XiCgislature. 

At the time this loan act was passed, President Roye was 
contemplating a visit to England and the United States, and, 
as I learn, it was distinctly understood between the Legisla- 
ture and the President that the loan would be negotiated at 
par, and that he would give it bis personal attention while 
abroad, and thus avoid the expense of negotiation. President 
Roye, however, returned from his visit without success. He 
then, it appears, opened a correspondence with David Chinery, 
Esq., at the time Liberian Consul- General at London, on the 
subject, who, it would seem, assured him that the loan could 
be negotiated in London, and advised that Commissioners 
should be sent over to England for that purpose. On the re- 
ceipt of this information, it was understood that President 
Roye intended to convene the Legislature to consider Mr. 
Chinery's proposals or suggestions, and, if deemed advisable, 
to authorize the appointment of Commissioners, and to take 
such other action as the nature of the case might require. The 
President, however, did not convene the Legislature, for the 
reason, as supposed, that the general feeling at the time was 
strongly opposed to the loan, and that, if assembled, the Leg- 
islature would entirely abrogate the loan act. But whatever 
may have prompted the course, the President thought proper 
to take upon himself the responsibility of appointing Commis- 
sioners, and vesting them with powers wholly unauthorized by 
law. And said Commissioners did negotiate in London, August, 
1871, a 7 per cent, loan, of £100,000 sterling, at 30 per cent, 
below par and three years* in terest ded ucted — leaving a balance 
of £49,000 paid into bank to the credit of the Commissioners. 
Then followed a system of charges, peculations and frauds 
unparalleled, I presume, in any public loan transaction of 
modern times. No sooner was it announced in Liberia that 
the loan had been secured than President Roye — before a sin- 
gle dollar had been paid into the Treasury of the Republic for 
any of the purposes specified in the loan act, and before the 
Legislature had either accepted the loan or taken any action 
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in relation thereto— commenced to draw drafts against it for 
account of himself and others, and also directed Mr. David 
Chinery, who seems to have been thre managing Commissioner, 
to invest £10,000 of said loan in the purchase of merchandise, 
as alleged, for the account of Government; and all this without 
the slightest shadow of legislative authority, and greatly dam- 
aging to the interest of the Republic. 

Mr. Chinery did ship to Liberia merchandise invoiced at 
£14,146 ^s 6rf, or the larger portion of it, including transporta- 
tion, shipping charges, freight, insurance, &c.; most of the < 
articles, however, largely in excess of their market value, 
many of them greatly inferior in quality, and some almost, 
and others entirely, useless in Liberia. 

Indeed, so palpably manifest was the mismanagement of this 
whole loan transaction in London, and so culpably extravagant 
the charges and other outlays connected with it, that James 
Jackson, Esq., then Consul, now Consul-General of Liberia at 
London, felt it to be his duty to interpose in behalf of the 
Kepublic, and to arrest, by legal proceedings, the further mis- 
application of these funds — at least until the pleasure of the 
Government could be known. And we have good reason to 
believe the course was specially judicious; for up to that 
time not a dollar of the money borrowed had been legitimately 
applied, and a balance of only £17,903 remained. 

Mr. Jackson is entitled to much credit for his prompt action , 
and for the important service he has rendered to the Govern- 
ment in protecting its interests under thf peculiar circumstan- 
ces. These proceedings, as might be supposed, have caused 
him no little annoyance and perplexity; nevertheless he has 
conducted them, I am pleased to say, in a self-sacrificing spirit 
truly commendable, and in a manner entirely satisfactory to 
the Government; all of which is justly appreciated. 

I scarcely need say to the Legi^«lature that the whole matter 
of this loan is most unfortunate for Liberia. It has already 
produced political occurrences which we could well wish to have 
escaped ; and it still involves complications and embarrassments 
extremely perplexing. The correspondence and accounts, with 
all the papers relating thereto, received at the State and Treas- 
ury Departments during your recess, will be laid before you. 

At your last session — though almost entirely ignorant of the 
conditions upon which the loan had been negotiated, and wholly 
so in regard to the enormous frauds that bad been practiced, bat 
in consequence of the circumstances which had been forced upon 
you by the arrival of the larger portion of the merchandise putr 
chased by Mr. Chinery, and which seemed to demand legisla- 
tive interference to protect the interests of all concerned, and 
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to maintain, if possible, the credit of the Government — ^yoa 
deemed it advisable to accept the loan. 

At the time of the arrival of said merchandise— indeed, up to 
the hoar of your adjournment, nearly nine months after it had 
been contracted — no definite report from the Commissioners 
nor any account of expenditures from Mr. Chinery had been 
received. Why this culpable neglect, we are left only to con« 
lecture. But you will now find that the Commissioners entered 
into engagements which appear to me decidedly objectionable; 
and of the £100,000 for which the country was pledged, it is 
▼ery doubtful that more than £25,000 will be realized by Gov- 
ernment. 

Instead, therefore, of the great public benefits boastingly 
announced to be conferred upon Liberia by capital derived 
from this loan, the country finds itself involved in an onerous 
public debt, which no good citizen can fail to deplore. Had 
this debt been incurred in consequence of any unavoidable 
necessity, or had the Government received, in any shape, an 
equivalent therefor, the people would cheerfully submit to any 
sacrifice necessary to discharge it; b.ut to be heavily taxed to 
pay a claim entailed upon them by a reckless and unscrupulous 
coarse of procedure, is matter of serious public concern ; it is, 
therefore, not surprising that the people should feel anxious 
and complain. Nevertheless, the national honor is at stake. 
And however censurable the wrong-doings by which we have 
been brought into this financial difficulty, and however indig- 
nant we may feel towards the guilty parties, we cannot in- 
dulge the thought of impairing the public credit. Every patri- 
otic citizen will recognize the force of this conclusion, and 
readily accept it. 

Assuming, gentlemen, that you concur in this view, I doubt 
not the Legislature will adopt such measures as shall be deemed 
adequate to meet regularly the interest accruing on the debt, 
and also provide a sufficient sinking fund for its total extinc- 
tion at the period fixed for its redemption. 

I scarcely need say to you, that the subject of the payment 
of this debt is a matter of deep concern among all classes of our 
citizens; not only because of the culpable manner in which it 
^has been imposed upon them, but more especially because they 
foresee that in providing for its discharge — without excessively 
oppressive burdens upon the people — many of the objects of 
national improvement must necessarily be neglected or sus- 
pended for a time, and thereby seriously retard the progress 
of the country in some of its most important interests. 

In this view of the case, I fully appreciate the perplexities 
you are likely to encounter during the present session. But 
while it is clear that the Government will be pressed for funds 
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to prosecute energetically all the objects of public solicitude, I 
do not indulge the apprehensions so generally expressed of the 
distressing insufficiency of the public resources. By strict 
economy and accountability in the disbursements of public 
money, I cannot doubt but that we shall be able to accomplish 
much moreithan the fears of many of our fellow-citizens will 
allow them even to hope for. 

IMPROVEMENT OP THE NATIVE TRIBES. 

But passing form the unpleasant view of our present pecuni- 
ary situation occasioned by this unfortunate loan, and in look- 
ing to the internal concerns of the country, I am sure you will 
find much to impress you favorably, and to encourage your 
eflforts in promoting those objects of national interest to which, 
in the discharge of your official duties, your attention will be 
drawn. And among these I cannot too strongly urge upon 
your consideration the importance of inaugurating some well- 
digested plan for the more rapid improvement of the condition 
of the native tribes bordering on our frontiers, and especially 
the adoption of measures that will accelerate the elevation of 
the aboriginal population within our political jurisdiction. 
This is a subject of increasing solicitude: nay, it lies at the very 
foundation of Liberia's permanent advancement and ultimate 
success. Their civilization is not only indispensable to their 
own happiness, but equally so to the maintenance of our civil 
institutions, and the growth and prosperity of the country. 
The sooner they can be brought to understand distinctly the 
great objects of civil government, and the obligation they are 
under as citizens to conform themselves to all the requirements 
of the civil compact, the sooner will the Government be re- 
lieved from much of the trouble and expense now annually in- 
curred in repressing such of their barbarous practices as still 
cling to them : especially their insatiable propensity for roving, 
pilfering excursions, and committing depredations upon traders 
and other peaceable citizens.^ Eecently, one or two audacious 
outrages have been committed at !Niffou and that neighbor- 
hood, upon vessels and crews emploj-ed b}'' certain of our mer- 
chants at Harper, and which the Government is bound to 
redress. The papers and documents relating to these occur- 
rences will be laid before you. 

In the meantime, it is a gratifying fact that, in the general, 
our native population is making encouraging advances, under 
the fostering operations of our civil and religious institutions; 
and I shall hope that the Legislature will find it within the 
scope of their pecuniary ability to continue, if not increase, the 
means of facilitating this desirable work. Many of the chiefs 
and headmen of tribes within our limits arc now earnestly im- 
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portuningthe Government to establish schools in their districts, 
lor the instruction of their children in the principles of Chris- 
tianity, in the ordinary branches of literature, and in the arts of 
civilized life. Instead of the severe pressure upon our finances, 
I could heartily wish the Legislature bad at their disposal many 
thousands of dollars to devote to this object. 

RESERVATIONS FOR NATIVES. 

The present, perhaps, may not be the most favorable time, 
considering the question of expense, though I do not believe 
the outlay need be considerable, for bringing into view a 
thought I have some time entertained, of the propriety of col- 
lecting the. thousands of the Dey and Golah tribes now squat- 
ting in little hamlets over the whole southeastern portion of 
this county, obtaining a precarious subsistence, and often the 
subieets of violence by marauders of other tribes, into two or 
thi^e large towns, regularly laid out, in civilized style, with 
good farming lands contiguous; where thus congregated, they 
may be easily reached and brought directly under civilizing 
and Christianizing influences, by having suitable officers ap- 
pointed among them to arrange their disputes, and to instruct 
them in the improved modes of husbandry and the mechanic 
arts, and where schools may be e^ablished for the education 
of their children. I believe that in a very few years the bene- 
fits accruing from this plan, both to the Government and to 
these people, would be incalculable. 

EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS. 

In regard to the subject of general, education in Liberia, I 
may only remark that it is still of paramount importance. 
And it is a matter of deep regret that, even with the generous 
assistance of Missionary Societies in the United States, we are 
not able to supply the increasing demands for educational 
facilities in many of our scattered Americo-Liberian settle- 
ments: some of these are wholly without regular schools, and 
others have schools of such low grade as scarcely to deserve 
the name of schools. Nothing can be more desirable than 
that the youth of our country, the whole country, should have 
placed within their reach the means of acquiring that degree 
of mental training necessary to make them useful members of 
society; and also, as far as practicable, to lay such a founda- 
tion as will enable them to reach readily those attainments 
required for the higher duties of life. In this view we have 
not only to deplore the need of funds to maintain schools, but 
also the need of efficient teachers to conduct them. No one 
can doubt that both the Church and the State are now suffer- 
ing for the want of additional intelligence to aid in advancing 
the civil and religious institutions of the country. Iq tnla.^on- 
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nection, I have great pleasure in communicating to the Xjegis- 
lature, that that distinguished philanthropist and noble friend 
of Liberia, Hon. H. M. Schieffelin, who has always felt the 
liveliest interest in the educational advanceraentof the Repub- 
lic, has just created a foundation from which the Government 
may expect to receive three hundred dollars per annum for 
the use of common schools. We thank him and the gentle- 
men who are co-operating with him in this kindness. 

And I may also add here, that we have great cause for 
thankfulness that a gracious Providence put it into the hearts 
of our friends in the United States — especially in Massachu- 
setts, the cradle of American literature and science — to estab- 
lish Liberia College. It stands among us as a beacon-light; 
an important and eflScient agency in dispelling the deep gU)om 
which, for so many weary centuries, has enveloped the minds 
of the people of this degraded Continent. It is an incalcuU|K/Ie 
blessing to Liberia and to Africa; it has already prepared a 
goodly number of young men for usefulness, many of whom 
are now rendering valuable service as teachers and otherwise 
in various parts of the Eepublic. I shall hope that American 
philanthropy will continue to cherish an enterprise so emi- 
nently worthy of Christian sympathy, and will amply endow 
it for the successful prosecution of the work it is designed to 
accomplish. 

THE LEEWARD COUNTIES. 

In September last, through the kindness of Captain Eichard- 
son, of the barque "Thomas Pope," owned by Messrs. Yates & 
Porterfield, of New York, I was enabled to make a short visit, 
accompanied by the Secretary of the Treasury and the At- 
torney General, to the three leeward counties. It was a visit 
of observation and inspection, and in all personal respects 
peculiarly pleasant and agreeable. The health of the people 
was generally good, whilst everywhere a degree of comfort 
and happiness was observable. In some places we witnessed 
most gratifying indications of rapidly increasing prosperity; 
though, without intending to be invidious, I may be permitted 
to remark, that in some places I fancied — still, I may be mis- 
taken — that the people devoted too much of their time to poli- 
tics, at the expense of their own personal interests. 

I regret to have to inform the Legislature that in all the 
counties, more or less, we found much to complain of in the 
management of the public concerns. The absence of any reg- 
ular system of public accounts was everywhere manifest, and 
of consequence the receipts and disbursements of the public 
moneys were found , i n some instances, culpably vague and unsat- 
isfactoi'j^^ and in one or two instances of the conduct of public 
offiee'r^*, il appeared to me that oflBcial accountability seemed 
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to exert but little controlling influence in restraining their own 
views and purposes in dealing with the public interests. The 
duties of public officers in Liberia are generally plain and sim- 
ple, and men of intelligence may readily qualify themselves 
for their performance: whenever, therefore, delinquencies oc- 
cur, no officer should be allowed to escape the penalty attached 
to his official misconduct. 

We found each of the counties sadly deficient in suitable 
public buildings. In Grand Bassa County they have neither 
court-house nor jail. The Company of African Merchants own 
in the city of Buchanan two large buildings adjacent, construct- 
ed of stone and brick, covered with sheets of galvanized iron. 
I ani advised that the Company will sell these buildings; and on 
examination it is thought that, with a moderate additional out- 
lay, they can be made available for court-house and jail, and 
also afford office accommodation for other departments. If in 
the judgment of the Legislature the amount required for the 
purchase is deemed compatible with our present financial exi- 

fency, I would earnestly recommend that they be secured, 
n Since County they have a commodious court-house, but the 
jail is in a wretchedly dilapidated condition. In Maryland 
County they have in course of erection a substantial jail, but 
they are without a court-house; and the Light-house at Harper 
has become so unsafe as to necessitate a discontinuance of the 
light. All these matters claim your attention. It was a cause 
of very sincere regret that in each of these counties, particular- 
ly in Grand Bassa and Since, our time was too limited to allow 
us to collect all the information desired in relation to several 
matters connected with the public interests; and especially to 
investigate certain native difficulties, and to conclude some 
arrangements with neighboring chiefs, deemed desirable to 
restore harmony and a good understanding between them. I 
shall probably have occasion, during the session, to bring 
to your notice two or three other matters of a public character 
relating to these counties, which may require legislative action. 

THE PUBLIC REVENUE. 

The condition of the public finances is always an object of 
deep solicitude to any people; and in ordinary times is proper- 
ly regarded the surest index of the growth and prosperity of 
a country. In this view it is doubtless gratifying to the Leg- 
islature to learn that the revenues of the past year have fully 
met the public expectation; and but for the heavy draft now 
to be made upon our income, in consequence of the recent seven 
per cent loan, we might feel satisfied with the monetary pros- 
pects of the Republic. But this additional charge upon the 
revenue forces the necessity of revising the present financial 
policy of the Government to meet this new exigency. 
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Accompanying the able and elaborate Eeportof the Secretary 
of the Treasury will be laid before you a statement of the prob- 
able receipts, with an estimate of appropriations, for the cur- 
rent year. The Eeport comprises a comprehensive view of 
the whole range of our fiscal concerns; and I am persuaded 
will be valuable in directing your deliberations in regard to 
the matters of which it treats. On the subject of disburse- 
ments, 1 feel sure the Legislature — for the times demand it — 
will maintain the strictest circumspection. It does not admit 
of doubt that in times past there has been great improvidence 
in the expenditure of the public moneys on objects of doubtful 
utility, and for the increase of patronage not called for by the 
public service. Such misapplication of the people's money 
should be discontinued; and to this end I invite the careful 
attention of the Legislature to a general and minute inquiry 
into the whole working condition of this Government, with a 
view to ascertain what offices can be dispensed with, what 
expenses retrenched, and what improvements may be made 
in the organization of its various parts, to secure the proper 
responsibility of public servants, and to promote efficiency in 
all its operations. 

While the Executive is charged, in the Departments under 
him, with the disbursement of the public money, and is respon- 
sible for the faithful application of it to the purposes for which 
it is appropriated, and to meet this requisite responsibility, 
every facility should be afforded to the Executive, to enable him 
to bring the public agents intrusted with the public money 
strictly and promptly to account, the Legislature is the -watch- 
ful guardian over the public purse; and in the discharge of this 
obligation it is its duty to see that no moneys be appropriated 
unless for purposes clearly necessary to the public requirements. 
And I may also be perjuitted here to remind the Legislature, 
that among the maxims of political economy which the stew- 
ards of the public funds should never suffer to be transcended, 
without urgent necessity, is that of keeping the expenditures 
within the limits of the receipts. In the observance of this 
maxim there can be no failure in maintaining the public credit. 

THE FLOATING DEBT. 

With the view of ascertaining the actual indebtedness of the 
country, the Commissioners appointed at your last session, in 
each of the Counties, "to examine all papers purporting to bind 
the Government to the payment of money," and to discover, as 
far as practicable, all claims held by the Government against in- 
dividuals, entered promptly upon the duties assigned to them ; 
and their reports on the indebtedness of the Government at the 
close of the fiscal year which ended 30th September, 1871, will be 
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laid before you. According to the exhibits, the Commission- 
ers passed upon claims against the Government iamounting in 
the aggregate to $130,000. 

As directed by the Legislature, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury has applied such of the merchandise shipped by Mr. Chi- 
neryas could be made avai'ableto the payment of a consider- 
able portion of this debt. A portion 'of said merchandise, un- 
saleable, remains on hand. I would suggest that the Secretary 
of the Treasury be authorized to dispose of these articles under 
the hammer, and close up the consignment. I may also state 
here, that during the year nothing has been drawn by the Gov- 
ernment from the balance that remained of the loan. The Leg- 
islature will therefore determine what disposition shall be made 
of it: whether it shall be used for discharging the balance of 
the floating debt, for canceling bonds issued on account of the 
loan, or for such other purposes as may be deemed more urgent 
to the public demands. ^ 

I regret that the Commissioners for the Counties of Grand 
Bassa and Sinoe have not as yet made a return on that part of 
their duty relating to claims due from individuals to the Gov- 
ernment. It is known, however, there are numerous amounts 
outstanding, making in the aggregate no insignificant sum, 
though a considerable portion of it is undoubtedly desperate, 
and can never, perhaps, be recovered. Nevertheless, it be- 
hooves the' Government to ascertain the real state of the case ; 
and to accomplish this, it seems desirable that the Legislature 
should adopt some special judicious course for the collection of 
such of these claims as can be made available. 

THE JUDICIARY. 

I am thoroughly impressed that some modification of our 
present judiciary system — in its triple relation of convenience, 
eflSciency, and economy — is desirable. " The Attorney General 
will submit to the Legislature a few suggestions he has care- 
fully drawn on these points, and which I recommend to your 
favorable consideration. 

COMPILATION OF THE STATUTES. 

I have to inform the Legislature that Ex-Attorney General 
Johnson has placed in the State Department a compilation of 
the Statutes of the Bepublic, which he had undertaken about 
two years ago. The work has not yet been examined or com- 
pared. The Legislature will of course direct what disposition 
shall be made of it. 

Under the existing aspect of our pecuniary affairs, it will 
rest with the judgment of the Legislature to decide whether 
several of the present statutes may not be materially modified. 
And I would invite special attention to the statutes relating to 
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pensions and the grant of bounty lands. The general pension 
law is altogether too vague in its application, and of conse- 
quence entails upon the Government an expense doubtless far 
beyond what was contemplated by the fiamers of the law. And 
the act granting bounty lands to volunteers engaged in mili- 
tary expeditions deprives the Government of an important 
source of revenue, by no means compensated by the service 
it is intended to encourage. 

THE MILITIA. 

It will also deserve the consideration of the Legislature 
whether the militia organization of the Republic is not sus- 
ceptible of improvement. Situated as we are in the midst of 
barbarous tribes, an efficient militia is the only sure guarantee 
of defence and security. Our present organization is univer- 
sally regarded as less efficient than it ought to be made. The 
system of quarterly gatherings, where the militia is called out 
for a day only, and paraded through the streets fora few hours, 
imparts little or nothing of that kind of military instruction 
which the peculiar mode of offensive and defensive operations 
in acting against the natives makes it necessary for us to adopt. 
In regard to this I would suggest, that the militia be required 
to assemble once, or perhaps twice, a year, for a period of six 
or eight days; during which time the whole force shall be put 
upon the footing of troops, as regards discipline and rations, 
when called into actual service, under an arrangement of this 
kind, I have no doubt the effect would be most salutary, as a 
means of better qualifying the militia for the service to be per- 
formed in the event of hostilities, and it would unquestionably 
more strongly impress our aboriginal neighbors with the readi- 
ness and power of the Government to repel attacks, repress 
violence, and maintain order. By this show of preparedness 
we should, without doubt, allay much of the restless disposition 
of native chiefs in the vicinity of our more remote and exposed 
settlements to predatory excursions, and relieve the Govern- 
ment from the too frequent necessity of expensive military 
expeditions to punish such offences, and to preserve the pub- 
lic tranquillity. 

CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION. 

During your recess a dispatch reached the State Department, 
requesting this Government to take part in the International 
Exhibition to be held at Vienna, Austria, in the spring of 1873; 
but in consequence of the depressed condition of the public 
finances, it was not deemed advisable that the Government 
should enter upon the undertaking. 

I have also to acquaint the Legislature that, in a communica- 
tion received several months ago from Edward S. Morris, Esq., 
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of Philadelphia, we are informed that a place will be assigned 
to Liberia in the Grand Centennial Exhibition to come off in 
the City of Philadelphia, United States of Anaerica, in the sum- 
mer of 1876. For several substantial reasons, it strikes rae as 
very desirable that Liberia, if practicable, should be represent- 
ed at said Exhibition. No doubt Liberia would be able to 
contribute^ various articles of native product, that would be 
interesting to commerce, and perhaps to science. The vast 
agricultural, mineral, and other vafuable resources of this coun- 
try are but little known to the world. It can scarcely be doubted 
that a fair representation of the products of West Africa, even 
as far as at present discovered, could not fail to awaken in the 
United States a spirit of commercial enterprise that would pro- 
dace most valuable results to Liberia. And further: it appears 
to me a fit occasion for demonstrating the labor-paying advan- 
tages of the country to those in the United States whose atten- 
tion may have been drawn to Liberia with a view of emigrat- 
ing hither. And, in connection with this subject, I would 
invite the attention of the Legislature to the desirableness — if 
the expense can be now met — of directing such explorations 
and researches as might iead to the discovery of new sources 
of wealth and enterprise. 

SIMPLICITY AND ECONOMY NECESSARY. 

Having, in as concise a manner as possible, invited your at- 
tention to the principal matters which I have thought it nec- 
OBsary at this time to communicate for your information and 
consideration, I may only add, that in looking forward to the 
expense which may be found inevitable for the operations of 
government during the present year, I am consoled in the 
reflection, gentlemen, that each of you fully understands the 
peculiar situation of our country at the present juncture, and 
that, as the result of your united deliberations, you will adopt 
Bach measures as shall maintain the public credit, preserve the 
eflSiciency of the Government, and promote and secure those ob- 
jects of national concern deemed necessary to the permanent 
advancement of the country; and that, with a view to the ac- 
complishment of these ends, I dare say you will take into 
serious consideration the genius of our institutions, which pre- 
scribes simplicity and economy in all that pertains to the pub- 
lic service. 

SEMI-CENTENNIAL OF LIBERIA. 

But I cannot close this communication without congratu- 
lating the Legislature on the interesting period in the history 
of Liberia at which you are now assembled. You commence 
your present session in the midst of great public demonstra- 
tions and rejoicings on the occasion of the Semi-Centennial An- 
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niversary of the wonderful achievement of our pioneer fathers 
— when opposed by hordes of barbarous warriors, backed and 
encouraged by more than savage monsters in the shape of for- 
eign slave-traders — which permanently established on this hill 
the foundations of our present political fabric. 

Standing at this point of time, and looking back to the 
heroic deeds of December 1, 1822, when was gained that- signal 
triumph of freedom over the implacable enemies of human 
progress and the rights of man, it is with profound admiration 
that we contemplate the steady determination of that little 
band of Christian patriots, under the most appalling discour- 
agements, to establish on this barbarous Coast an asylum, 
where they and their children might enjoy, unmolestedly, the 
blessings of civil and religious liberty. With but a single 
venerable exception, all, I believe, who took an active part in 
the severe contest of that memorable day have departed, 
cheered by the benedictions of a grateful posterity, to whom 
they left the inheritance of their fame and free institutions, 
and the memory of their ardent pariotism in the struggle for 
freedom. 

In reviewing the scenee through which Liberia has passed 
during the half century, and the proofs given that our political 
institutions have been equal to the severest trials, we may well 
indulge in grateful exultations in respect to the past, and in 
cheering hopes of the future: nevertheless, it becomes us always 
to recollect that, for the numerous benefits we have received, 
we are indebted to a gracious Providence, whose goodness has 
been so remarkably extended to this people in times of deep- 
est distress. 

Now, gentlemen and fellow-citizens, in managing the legacy 
that has been committed to our hands in trust for generations 
yet to follow, we cannot be too careful in maintaining and im« 
proving this political inheritance, that posterity shall have no 
just reason to complain of any want of diligence on our part 
in promoting the public interest, or of any improvidence that 
would entail upon them burdens either unreasonable or op- 
pressive. 

It is therefore of the highest importance that the Legislature 
— where is supposed to be centered the intelligence and wis- 
dom of the country — should exert their best energies to im- 
prove and perpetuate the political fabric which our fathers 
have reared; and should allow no opportunity to pass unim- 
proved, by which an enlightened patriotism might contribute 
to the general weal — looking both to the present and to the 
future. 

Finally, gentlemen, feeling deeply impressed with the ines- 
timable blessings we now enjoy, and with the weighty obliga- 
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tion and respoDsibility resting upon us, I commend you, in all 
your deliberations, to the guidance of that AUwise Providence, 
whose beneficent goodness has been so conspicuously manifest- 
ed towards us these many years, and whose favor we will 
continue to supplicate in behalf of all the interests of our 
country. J. J. Eobebts. 

ExBOurrvB Mansion, Moneovia, December 9, 1872. 



FBESIDENTIAL APP0INTHENT8. 

The following officials were confirmed during this session, 
by the Senate : Consul General at Brussels, Eugene Yan Meer- 
berke; Consul at Antwerp, Ferdinand Nants; Consul General 
to the German Empire, C. Goedelt; Consul General in London, 
James Jackson'; Consul at Amsterdam, Herman Hessie; Consul 
at Sierra Leone, Moses S. Boyle. 

Appointments under the new act creating a ^^Board of 
Trade " and ^^Shipping Masters,^* and the act reorganizing the 
Treasury Department: 

Board of Trade. — President, Hon. D. B. Warner; Secretary, 
J. E. Moore, (Moore & Son ;) Treasurer, J. T. Dimery, (Sher- 
man & Dimery.) 

Bassa County. — Yice President, J. L. Crusoe, (Crusoe & Bro.;) 
Secretary, H. J. Neyle; Treasurer, Edward Liles. 

Sinoe County, — Yice President, Josiah Neyle; Secretary, S. 
H. Cray ton ; Treasurer, J. G. Monger. 

Cape Palmas. — Yice President, K. S. McGill, ( McGill & Bro.;) 
Secretary, J. T. Adams; Treasurer, J. T. Gibson. 

Shipping Masters, — Montserrado, B. P. Yates; Grand Bassa, 
John Marshall; Sinoe, J. G. Monger; Maryland, R S. McGill. 

Treasury Department. — Register, William A. Johnson. 

Commissioners of Education. — Montserrado, Eov. A. F. Rus- 
sell; Grand Bassa, Hon. S. S. Herring; Sinoe, J. G. Monger; 
Maryland, J. W. Cooper. — The Republican. 



progress and prospects of LIBERIA. 

BEPOBT OF CAPTAIN 8HUFELDT, TJ. S. N. 

U. S. S. Plymouth, 
Monrovia, Liberia, March 2Q, 1873. 

Hon. George M. Robeson, Secretary of the Navy. 

Sir: I have the honor to submit to the Department the following report, 
as the result of the visit of the Plymouth to Monrovia. # 

There has been no American man- of- war here since 1868: oar arrival, 
therefore, was both unexpected and gratifying. The Liberians are essentially 
American in feeling, yet they find themselves at present being gradually 
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shut in and circumscribed by the ever-increasing extension of British power 
upon this Coast. 

A boundary diflScnlty on their Northwestern frontier, arising out of the 
establishment of English trading posts upon territory claimed by Liberia, 
from which has resulted onerous demands by the English Government upon 
the treasury, has al<o had the effect of weakening the prestige of the Re- 
public among the natives, by leading them to believe themselves more under 
the protection of England than subject to the laws of a nation too weak and 
too little respected to enforce its authority. It is for these reasons, among 
many others, that the Liberians have felt the need of the quasi protection 
which the presence of our ships-of war had formerly given them. 
• But perhaps nothing would add more to the strength and well-being of 
this Ameri CO- African Republic than the establishment of steam communica- 
tion between it and the mother country. A connection thus sustained would 
have an important bearing upon our own political and commercial necessi- 
ties, and create the one thing needful to the progress of this country : for I 
am fully convinced that immigration, with a moderate amount of capital, is 
all that is now required to place Liberia upon a permanent footing and to 
insure an increasing prosperity. 

This young nation, weak by virtue of its birth and inheritance, is essen- 
tially, an American outpost upon the frontiers of barbarism, and it deserves 
on this account the fostering care of the American people. It is struggling 
against a thousand adverse circumstances — ^ignorance and poverty within, 
heathenism without — and yet it appears to receive from us but little private 
sympathy and no public aid. 

Liberia seems at present politically quiet. President Roberts, whose term 
of office will expire in January next, has been nominated and will probably 
be re-elected. 

I have the honor to enclose herewith an exhibit of the commerce of the 
port of Monrovia for the last fiscal year. From this it will be seen that a 
fair proportion of the trade is with the United States ; and that coffee and 
sugar, destined no doubt to become the staple products of the country, are 
beginning to be exported. 

I am informed that the people of Liberia are turning their attention to ag- 
riculture with good results. There are at present five steam sugar-mills in 
operation on the St. Paul River. The fertility of the soil is beyond question. 

An exploring party, conducted by the President himself, through Baasa 
County, has just returned to Monrovia, and reports favorably of the large 
mineral resources of that district. 

Education is in rather a languishing condition from the want of means ; 
but there is good reason to believe that there is- an increasing desire on the 
part, of the aborigines to acquire knowledge and to advance toward civifiia- 
tion. 

After an interval of twenty-six years since I first visited Monrovia, I do 
not find as much progress as I hoped for ; but there are no evidences of retro- 
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gression, and this is in itself proof that this people has secured too firm a 
foothold upon African soil ever to be expelled. The idea of Christian civili- 
sation is too firmly planted here to be uprooted. 

President Roberts entertained the oflficers of the Plymoufh and myself. 
Two of the Ex-Presidents and the members of the Cabinet were present at a 
dinner given to us by Mr. and Mrs. Roberts. A passage in this ship as far as 
Cape Palmas was offered to the President, but declined, for the reason that he 
is about to embark for England on public business. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

R. W. Shufeldt, Captain. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

The following is an aggregate statement of the imports and exports of the 
port of Monrovia for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1872 : 

Imfobts. Expobts. 

EDgland $47,636 62 ?67,8l3 82 

United States 28,126 02 31,144 65 

Hamburg 87.655 34 23,863 65 

Rotterdam 34,480 93 16,559 80 

Sierra Leone 221 60 

Cape Coast Castle 5,300 00 

Total $118,998 91 $139,655 72 



LETTEB FROM BEY. JOHN HENRY ABAKS. 

The writer of the following letter embarked last November in charge of a 
company of emigrants from Hawkinsville, Georgia : 

Cape Palmas, Maetlaitd Co., 
Republic op Liberia, Feb. 25, 1873. 

Peab Sir: I am happy to have the privilege of writing you. I arrived 
here on the 14th of January of the present year ; and I have been well, and 
still am well, with the exception of two or three days. All of the emigrants are 
getting along well with the fever, and all are very well satisfied so far, except- 
ing a few, who do not want to work. I have been about eight miles in the inte- 
rior, and find it to be a great country. We had a most excellent passage out, 
and enjoyed ourselves splendidly. I am more than happy to tell you that this 
is the country for me, and I feel more than satisfied. I have gained more than 
ten pounds in weight since I came here. I am going to do all I can to get 
my people to this country, and I will be thankful for you to aid me as much 
as you can in this matter. I find there have been many false reports about 
Liberia. I have proved all your words to be true, and all you told me to be 
just so, with many other good things. Yours, truly, 

John Henry Adams. 
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DOES THE CAUSE OF COLOHIZATIOH GAIN GB0UKD1 

The present Eepository contains cheering evidence that 
Liberia is gaining ground. The annual message of President 
Eoberts affords information in this regard that is valuable and 
encouraging. We are thus assured "that the improved state 
of the finances has greatly facilitated all branches of trade 
and industrial pursuits;" that "at present the agricultural and 
commercial interests of the country indicate a degree of pros- 
perity and enlargement particularly gratifying;" and that the 
"native population is making encouraging advances under the 
fostering operations of our civil and religious institutions." 

Many of the reported proceedings of the last Legislature of 
Liberia are not only deserving of praise, but they also indi- 
cate substantial progress. An act gives L. K. Crocker, a Chris- 
tian native, three hundred acres of land for himself and others 
of the Bassa tribe. Another is to stimulate and reward the cul- 
tivation of coffee; while the acts to organize a Board of Trade, 
and for the appointment of Shipping Masters — the former in- 
tended to develop the commerce of the interior, and make it per- 
manent and profitable, and the latter to protect the Kroomen and 
industrious natives — cannot but produce valuable results. The 
appointments authorized by these laws, with those for Com- 
missioners of Education, made by President Eoberts and con- 
firmed by the Senate, comprise the best men of t^e Republic. 

In the official report of Captain Shufeldt, U. S. N., kindly 
made public by the Secretary of the Navy, will be found the 
assurance of an intelligent and impartial witness, that the 
young nation is gaining ground; and that "immigration, with 
a moderate amount of capital, is all that is now required to 
place Liberia upon a permanent footing and to insure an in- 
creasing prosperity." 

The work of the American Colonization Society is prosper- 
ing, and capable of indefinite enlargement. It needs annually 
increasing funds for frequent expeditions, and additional means 
for special wants, namely: for exploring the interior, opening 
inland settlements, building roads, and establishing and sup- 
porting schools. 

There were some three thousand applicants on the 1st of 
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January for passage to Liberia, and several hundred have 
since applied to the Society for the opportunity to emigrate. 
They are all self-moved, and consist generally of the better 
portion of the colored population. The leader of a party in 
Florida, is stated to be a licensed preacher in the Methodist 
Church; and the principal man of a company in Georgia, is 
reported to be the pastor of a large Baptist congregation. 
The sum of fifty dollars will pay the passage of an emigrant, 
and fifty more will make provision for food and shelter for six 
months. Every family receives twenty-five acres of land as a 

gift. 

The conviction is gaining ground, that the principal agents for 
the Christian civilization of Africa and the development of her 
resources must be her own children, returned after their long 
exile to her territories, instructed and elevated by the 
knowledge of our arts and liberty, and enlightened by true 
religion. To enable the Society to meet the demands upon it, 
the appeal is made for contributions, and the hope is cherished 
that the clergy will call the attention of their people to its 
cheering aspects and urgent wants, and that collections will 
be made in the churches of all denominations on or about the 
Fourth of July. Let every friend of the cause, every patriot, 
and every Christian, come forward to its aid; and thus send 
new joy and hope to the Liberia settlements, and through them 
to millions as yet unvisited by the reviving voice and influ- 
ences of Christianity. 



GERARD RALSTON, ESQ. 

It is^with a feeling of personal bereavement that we record 
the death of this excellent and beloved fellow-worker for Africa, 
who died at Pontywall, Talgartle, South "Wales, England, 
the residence of his son, on the 25th of March. We are 
informed, that " he returned from a fortnight's visit to Lon- 
don on the 21st, and seemed much reduced in strength and 
very feeble, which he insisted on was caused by over-fatigue. 
He was persuaded to remain in bed the next day, and from 
that time became weaker, and passed away on the evening of 
the 25th, gently and without pain." 
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The deceased was the fourth son of Eobert Ealston, Esq., 
an early friend and 7ieo President of the American Coloniza- 
tion Society, and was the last male survivor of one generation 
of a distinguished Philadelphia family. He was born in that 
city in 1798. Nearly forty years ago he visited England as a 
member of the mercantile firm of A. & G. Ealston, and though 
he never returned to the land of his birth, he kept thoroughly 
familiar with its affairs, and constantly evinced a feeling of 
sympathy and love for it and its citizens, many of whom were 
welcomed and hospitably entertained by him in London. 

Mr. Ealston took a warm interest and a leading part in the 
elevation of the colored race and of Africa. He was one of 
the founders of the Pennsylvania Colonization Society, which 
was organized in 1826^ and not only continued active in its 
management while in Philadelphia, but he also contributed 
frequently and liberally to its treasury. 

But it was especially as Consul-General of Liberia, in Lon- 
don, that he became widely known and esteemed, and his 
labors were important and valuable. Was that Eepublio to be 
formally received into the family of nations, a treaty of amity 
and commerce to be negotiated, a postal arrangement to be 
effected, or a correspondence in its behalf to be conducted, 
Mr. Ealston promptly appeared and ably acted : and he prob- 
ably signed more documents of this public and important char- 
acter, as the representative of Liberia, than any of the distin- 
guished men with whom he was thus brought in contact. 

Deeply imbued with the conviction that God*8 plan for the 
Christian civilization of Africa is through the agency of the 
American Colonization Society and Liberia, Mr. Ealston con- 
tributed his time, talents, money, and influence, witfaT' mark- 
ed disinterestedness, to this end, from early youth to advanced 
age. Kind in spirit, gentle in manner, with much of quiet 
energy, he was successful in his efforts. His loss, which will 
be felt in Europe, America, and in Liberia, falls on us with the 
accumulated force of long years of common struggles and com- 
mon hopes. 

This is no mere obituary. It is the outbursting and unregu- 
lated flow of emotions, kindled by many happy reminiscences 
" by which he, being dead, ^^et speaketh." 
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ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 

LiBEBiA Methodist Mission. — We have been made to rejoice on account 
of the manifestation of God's love. In Monrovia there are three persons 
Waiting to be baptized. At Caldwell, which charch is old and has many dis- 
advantages, there are twelve. The brethren there have erected a house of 
worship, and are now doing very well. At New Georgia eightQen persons 
were baptized a few Sabbaths ago. There are also seven at Freeman station, 
waiting for the same holy rite to be performed. The most of these converts 
are natives and half-civilized Congoes. 

Opebibgs fob Missions. — Rev. Albert Bushnell sends interesting informa- 
tion concerning the probable openings for missionary work in the interior 
of the country, entering by the Ugobai and the Congo Rivers, both south of 
Gaboon. He had lately met with two Englishmen who had acquired con- 
siderable personal knowledge of the subject, one of them having gone up 
the Ugobai nearly three hundred miles. He found there a fine country, 
quite free from the Mangrove marshes of the Coast, and the people were 
friendly. Mr. Bushnell makes an earnest plea for more missionaries to oc- 
cupy new posts; and he thinks some of the young men, converts connected 
with the church of Gaboon, could, under suitable direction, be of much ser- 
vice in this inland work. 

The Ibami People. — Some explorations beyond Old Calabar, on the West 
African Coast, were made last fall by Rev. Samuel H. Edgerly, of the United 
Presbyterian (Scotch) Mission. Journeying from eighty to one hundred 
miles north of Creek Town, his station on the Calabar River, Mr. Edgerly 
found a group of villages, the headquarters of the Ibami and Uyanga clans. 
It had been supposed in the region of Calabar that the Ibami people came 
from Akuna*Runa, about a day's journey westward of Ibami and Uyanga; 
bat the King of the clans asserts that there is no blood connection between 
the tribe of Akuna-Runa and his own, nor do they understand each other's 
language. The Ibami and Uyanga lie between the Inokon Colony to the 
west, and Ikpofia to the east. Next to the Ikpofia are the Gedi, a branch of 
the Ibami. The Ikpofia were entirely extinct, disowned by the Gedi, who 
lived nearest them, as well as by the Inokon and the Ekoi, who lie south. 
Mr. Edgerly found the natives eager to welcome white men ; and he proposes 
that Uyanga be occupied as a central station by a missionary, and that 
teachers be scattered about the neighboring villages. Three children of the 
King alluded to accompanied the missionary to Urvet, about forty miles 
south of their home, there to live with the teachers ; and the King promised 
to send children from his tribe to the Mission in Calabar. 

Sib Babtle Fbeee's Mission. — A dispatch from Bombay says Sir Bartle 
Frere's mission was well received at Muscat, and the result of his efforts has 
been, thatSyud Turki has signed a treaty, in which the latter undertakes to 
forbid the importation of slaves, and declares free all negroes and other 
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bondsmen hereafter arriving in the Territory of Oman. By the provisions of 
this treaty he likewise agrees to pat down all public slave- marts, and any 
one who may be proved to have imported slaves will be amenable to the 
law. Similar engagements have been also entered into with Sherks and 
Macullah, on the Sadramaunt Coast. The Pplitical Besident at Bushire will 
take all precautions on the Arabian shore of the Persian Gulf. 

Cotton Production in Egypt. — The resources of Egypt, especially its pro- 
duction of cotton, have been generally but little understood, and consequently 
the natural wealth of the country has not been appreciated. The crop for 
the past year is estimated at 200,000,000 pounds. The Egyptian Government, 
fully impressed with the importance of the cotton crop to Egypt's prosperity, 
is turning its attention to the improvement of the cotton lands: every year 
opening new channels to facilitate irrigation, employing steam-pumps for 
that purpose, and doing all in its power to make the cotton crop a source of 
continual prosperity. 
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THE EAST AFBICAN SLAYE-TBA9E. 
BY JOSEPH TRACY, D. D. 

Within a year or two, the world has been startled by the 
revelations of Livingstone and others concerning the slave- 
trade from Central Africa to Mohammedan Asia. The facts, 
indeed, were not new, but most had forgotten them, and were 
startled by the new exposure of them. There was a stir, and 
the British Government sent Sir Bartle Frere to negotiate a 
treaty for the suppression of this traffic. Lately, a dispatch 
from Bombay has announced his success. The Sultan, or 
Imaum, or whatever his title may be, of Muscat, has received 
him kindly, and made a treaty, in which he undertakes to 
forbid the importation of slaves into Oman ; and several Sheiks 
on the coast of Hadramaut have made similar agreements. 
This is announced, as if the object were accomplished. But in 
fact it amounts to very little, and scarcely touches the great 
evil. To understand its value, we must take a short lesson in 
geography. 

Oman, of which Musdat is the capital, is the eastern corner 
of Ai*abia, bounded on the northeast by the Persian Gulf, and 
on the southeast by the Indian Ocean. Next, to the southwest, 
is Hadramaut, where it was necessary to make treaties with 
several Sheiks, as the Sultan *s control does not extend over 
them. Next, still further to the southwest, occupying the 
southern corner of Arabia, is Yemen, or Arabia Felix — "Araby 
the blest" — bounded on the southeast by the Indian Ocean, 
and on the southwest by the Eed Sea. Northwest of Yemen, 
al9Dg the coast of the Eed Sea, is the Hedjaz. Sir Bartle's 
treaties do not touch Yemen and Hedjaz, where there are ports 
enough for the landing of slaves, and whence, when landed 
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they can be marched to all parts of Arabia, Asiatic Turkey, 
and Persia, as has long been the custom. They may even be 
marched into Oman itself, and the British Government will 
find it very difficult to identify them, so as to secure their 
liberation. 

The slave-trade from Central Africa to these countries has 
for ages followed two main routes. One is, northward, down 
the valleys of the Nile and its confluents, and then across some 
mountain ranges to Zeila, Berbera, Massowa, and other ports 
on the Bed Sea, and thence over that sea into Yemen, or the 
Hedjaz. The trade by this route Sir Bartle's treaties do not 
touch. 

The other route is to Zanzibar, on the east Coast of Africa, 
and thence by water across the Indian Ocean, to Yemen, Had- 
ramaut, Oman, and ports beyond, even as far as Bombay. The 
exportation to Bombay has been stopped by the British Gov- 
ernment, unless some are still smuggled in by their Mohamme- 
dan subjects — a practice which it has been difficult entirely to 
suppress. These new treaties stipulate for its suppression at 
the ports of Oman and Hadramaut. And that is all. The 
rest is left open as before. Slaves may still be exported from 
Zanzibar, and carried along the Coast into the Bed Sea, and 
landed on its eastern shore, whence they can be distributed as 
before stated. This change in the route is about all the effect 
which these treaties can produce in the tcade. 

The great object of Sir Bartle Frere's mission should have 
been to prevent the exportation of slaves from Zanzibar and 
its vicinity. That part of the African Coast is under the do- 
minion of the Sultan of Muscat, with whom the treaty was 
made forbidding their importation into Oman. If he really 
and honestly intended that the traffic should cease, he would 
as readily have stipulated to stop the exportation from one 
part of his dominions as their importation into another. Bu% 
he doubtless knows the difference, and intends to avail himself 
of it. It may be that Sir Bartle sees it, too, and intends to 
make further arrangements, which shall cover the whole case. 
But if he thinks that he has succeeded already, as the des- 
patch seems to imply, he is mistaken. The Saltan has out- 
witted him conopletely. 
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If the exportation from Zanzibar and its vicinity could be 
stopped, it would doubtless be a benefit to some of the tribes 
near the Coast, from which slaves are not worth transporting by 
any other route. But it would probably be of little use to those 
of Central Africa. They would then all go by the other route^ 
through Abessinia and across the Bed Sea, as a large ^part of 
them have always gone. To prevent this, the ports on the 
Bed Sea must be closed against the traffic. This may be done 
by treaties with the Powers that have dominion there, if they 
will make treaties. Or it may be easily done by blockade, <m 
the ground of a natural right to prevent iniquity. British 
steamers are passing by the Suez Canal into the Red Sea and 
through it to India, and back again, continually, and this 
trafiSc crosses their path at right angles, and must be felt as an 
insult. In one way or another they must stop it, or the mis- 
sion of Sir Bartle Frere is but very partially successful. 

Latest. — "It is said to bo the intention of the English Ad- 
miralty to establish a guard and depot ship at Zanzibar, in 
furthering the means for the suppression of the slave-trade." 

This, if done, will amount to something; but it is doubtful 
how much. In 1849, the British Consul, under a treaty, pre- 
vented the trade at Zanzibar, and it went from an island a 
little to the south. It may be driven to that island again; or 
to Brava, or to Magadoxo, where Dr. Krapf, in 1853, saw 
twenty ships engaged in smuggling slaves. (See African Be- 
P08IT0EY, January, 1850, page 8, and October, 1860, page 292.) 



LIBERIA ICETHODIST MISSIOIT. 

The work of the Liberia Conference hugs the sea-coiast. 
Monrovia, the Capital of the Eepublic, is the chief point of the 
Conference, both as to the wealth and number of the members 
of our Church. About twenty miles up the St. Paul's river is 
Hillsburg, and on the bank opposite to it White Plains, the 
former memorable for the long-con tinned and heroic labors of 
Ann Wilkins. Out to the east, and somewhat inland, the names 
of Heddington and Eobertsville have a Methodist ring in them, 
and have been Qimiliar to the Church as mission stations almost 
from the beginning of our work in Africa. They are native 
towns, and are yet upon the minutes as appointments. I)owJX 
the sea-coast is Kwias, sometimes spelled Queahs. It was 
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among this tribe that a passing itinerant found an attentive 
hearer in a lad who followed him out of the bush into our mis- 
sion school, and who afterwards took the name of New Jersey's 
greatest pulpit orator, an eminent Corresponding Secretary of 
the Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
He it was who stood in the last General Conference the one 
only representative of all Africa, Charles A. Pitman. With 
unquenchable desire for heathen work, his appointment for 
the present year reads thus in the minutes : '* Queah Mission, 
Chas. A. Pitman." He has gone back to his own tribe to 
preach to them the saving Gospel of Jesus Christ. Louisiana, 
a town far down on the Coast, is within the work of the Con- 
ference, and we have an appointment or two in the still farther 
southwest, formingwhat is called the "Cape Palmas District,'' 
where our latest advices tell of revivings. The strength of the 
Conference is in Mesurado county, where wo have some thriv- 
ing appointments, such as Monrovia, New Georgia, Upper and 
Lower Caldwell, Millsburg, and Carysburg. Most of the work, 
save these and a town or two on the Coast, is " native " work. 
We have thus scattered ourselves along this five hundred 
miles of Coast that constitute Liberia. The Conference has 
been a power for good on this heathen shore, a streak of light 
along the horizon of a sky all overcast with starless blackness. 
The Eepublic has stood a defence against the slave-trade on 
the Coast, and a gateway for civilization and Christianity to 
the interior, standing ajar till faith should push it open and 
enter. There, too, is a Government that the savage tribes 
both respect and fear, and that will be a noble backing to ag- 
gressive movements upon the thick darkness beyond. There, 
best of all, is a well-organized Church, and a brotherhood in 
the ministry of Christ that will make interior work not alto- 
gether an exile. The work we have done is the necessary an- 
tecedent of the work to be done. /We insert from a letter of 
Bishop Koberts the following : 

" Our present operations extend a distance of some three 
hundred and fifty or four hundred miles lengthwise, from Cape 
Mount to Cape Palmas, and interior-ward some thirty miles, 
embraced in four districts, made up of fourteen circuits, in which 
there are twenty-one preaching appointments among Americo- 
Liberiaus, six established native mission stations with schools, 
and six appointments among the Congoes, natives, at towns 
severally. To these may be added preaching at natives' 
towns, irregular, as visiting makes opportune. We have also 
in active operation thirteen common schools. If to the above 
are added expenses for building and repairs on native stations 
alone; expenses for traveling, which is quite an item, it may 
be easily seen that eight thousand dollars appropriated to meet 
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general expenditures for the work is quite insufficient for 
healthy, vigorous, and successful operations in its several de- 
partments. The opinion seems to have obtained to no small 
extent that we are doing nothing for our more heathen breth- 
ren in ignorance and darkness, because we have not penetrated 
the jungle and gone into far distant 'regions beyond.' Such 
opinions are erroneous. There are thousands within a very 
few miles around us in daily observance of the lowest heathen 
customs and superstition, without the knowledge of the true 
God and the Saviour of mankind. The radiating influences of 
Christianity and civilization are spreading out. from the few 
mission stations established, and the effects are seen in contin- 
ued applications from headmen at other points and towns." 

Our Board has appropriated ten thousand dollars for an 
Intro-African Mission, to be under the episcopal supervision of 
Bishop Janes. The Bishop and Secretaries will, if possible, 
enter the field the present year, and it may surprise the Church 
that men, white and colored, are at hand for the work, ready 
to go if sent. Let us look at the interior field nearest Liberia, 
to which, therefore, we feel more naturally called. 

A range of mou*h tains runs nearly parallel to the ocean shore, 
and about five hundred miles distant from it, stretching from 
Senegambia nearly to the Cape of Good Hope. At about the 
middle of this range it sends a branch horizontally across the 
continent, called the Mountains of the Moon, and north of these 
the range is called Kong Mountains. In spurs of these last- 
named mountains rise the St. Paul's, and other rivers; and on 
the other side of the mountains, opposite to Liberia, probably, 
rises the far-famed Niger. 

Musardu is two thousand two hundred and fifty-seven feet 
ahove the level of the sea, with a healthful climate, and cool 
and limpid streams. Boporo is some five hundred and sixty- 
four feet above the sea, and is a barricaded town of import- 
ance, and would be a good station. Musardu is the capital of 
the Western Mandingoes, the most famous, most cultured, and 
m68t enterprising tribe in Western Africa. 

The Bousies, both Domar and Wymars, and the Barlines, are 
quite advanced races. The Yeys have invented an alphabet of 
their own, unlike any other in the world. There is more hope 
of people of this rank than of those well-nigh imbruted in 
character. 

Three of the most honored and intelligent men of Liberia 
addressed the Society at its late annual meeting on the subject 
of interior- work, namely, Hon. H. W. Dennis, Secretary of the 
Treasury of Liberia; Hon. J. K. Freeman, Comptroller; and 
Bev. J. S. Payne, an honored name in Methodism, as are also 
the other two. They say : 
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" We heartily indorse the general principles or theory of 
Melville Cox — a theory which the Rev. John Seys endeavored 
to carry out when he established the mission at Boporo among 
the Mandingoes, about seventy-five miles from the Coast. The 
early fathers of the mission, and some of their immediate suc- 
cessors, laid a noble foundation, which it is to be regretted was 
not persistently built upon. Their labors, however, furnish an 
important starting-point. What it is evident now we need is 
to' go forward with the work from the settlements for the 
evangelization of the heathen tribes — doing the double work 
of reclaiming wild lands and teaching a barbarous people the 
arts of civilized life. And we are persuaded that each step in 
advance will enlarge our conception of what ought to be done 
and what is possible to do, and make us more and more dissat- 
isfied with what has been done." 

Bishop Eoberts, in an earnest communication, indorses this 
plan, and pleads for greatly enlarged appropriations to the reg- 
ular work. He also tells of some gracious revivals. The whole 
tenor of our correspondence is that the Eepublic of Liberia 
and the Church it embosoms are soon to rise to a higher des- 
tiny. May God grant it, and may Ethiopia soon open to the 
Gospel I — Missionary Advocate. 



LIBERIA AimUAL COHFEKEKCE. 

The reports from the Liberia Conference, which held its 
session at Eobertsport, January 29th, have come to hand. The 
statistics show one hundred probationers, two thousand mem- 
bers, forty- four local preachers; twenty-five churches, valued 
at $11,975; six parsonages, valued at $8,000; twenty-six Sun- 
day-schools, two hundred and twenty-one officers and teachers, 
one thousand two hundred scholars, seven hundred and twen- 
ty-two volumes in library. The appointments of the preach- 
ers are as follows : 

Monrovia District, P. Gross^ P. E. — Monrovia, H. B. Fuller, 
J. S. Payne, H. H. Whitfield, superintendents. St. Paul's 
Eiver Circuit, H. B. Capehart, J. M. Moore, O. Eichards, 
superintendents. Millsburg and White Plains Circuit, S. J. 
Campbell. Carysburg Circuit, to be supplied. Queah Mission, 
G. J. Magruder. Heddington Mission, Hardy Eyan. Eobertd- 
port and Bendoo Mission, L. E. Eoberts; one to be supplied. 
Marshall and Mount Olive Station, J. H. Deputie. Arthington 
Mission, to be supplied. Ammon's Station, to be supplied. 

Bassa District, W. P. Kennedy, P. E. — Buchanan Circuit, 
to be supplied. Bexley Circuit, J. E. Moore. Bdina Circuit, 
to be supplied. Bassa Mission and Pangadoos Town, W. P. 
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Kennedy, Sen. Durbinville Native Station, W. P. Kennedy, 
Jan. 

SiNOU District, C. A. Pitman^ P. E, — Greenville Circuit, C. 
A, Pitman. Lexington Circuit, to be supplied. Nimo Coun- 
try, J. C. Lowrie. Louisiana, to be supplied. 

Caps Palmas District, D. Ware, P. E, — Mt. Scott Circuit, 
Charles H. Harman. Philadelphia Station, to be supplied. 
Grebo Mission, Daniel Ware. 

It will be seen that the Conference has an effective force of 
but fourteen men, though forty-four local preachers, some of 
them supplies on the circuits, somewhat make up for this defir 
ciency. Great attention is evidently paid to the native work. 
The report of the Bishop is encouraging, revivals having oc- 
curred at many points. We rejoice to note among the active 
Sunday-school workers of Monrovia some of the noblest spirits 
of the Eepublic, such as Hon. H. W. Dennis, Secretary of the 
Treasury; G. Moore, Esq., and lady; Mrs. Hon. B. E. Wilson, 
and Mrs. Timberlake, daughter of the late Bishop Burns. 
Bishop Eoberts, besides his episcopal duties, Serves as circuit 
preacher at St. Paul's river. The next Conference is to be 
held at Clay- Ashland, January 27, 1874. — Ihid. 



/ . From the Home and Foreign Journal. 

BOUTHEBH BAPTIST MISSION IH LIBEBIA. 

Dear Brother : I shall hope to keep you advised in matters 
and things that may be profitable for the advancement of 
Christ's kingdom in this benighted land. It would be a 
task beyond my capacity to describe the pleasure your letter 
nve me. It came to hand a few days after my return home 
nrom a visit to the mission stations on the Junk river. I vis- 
ited Rev. Herndon's station at the head of the Junk on 
tiie Bassa side ; found that Brother H. had dismissed his school, 
and was then engaged in repairing his house of worship. He 
said that he had no doubt but what it would soon be wanted. 
I paid Eev. W. F. Gibson's church at Marshall a visit; found 
that in quite a prosperous condition. Brother Gibson is the 
missionary who was at King Zeo's. He informed me that he 
had just received a messenger from one of King Zeo's sons, 
saying that the disturbances would be soon settled, and 
that he would come down in a short time to carry him back. I 
hope this may be so. 

I then visited our station at Congo Town. This is a place 
belonging to recaptured Africans, a very deserving people. 
Brethren Gibson and Tittler make them occasional visits, and 
break the Bread of Life to them, for which they are thankful. 
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I then made a visit to Taylorsville, a missioA station about 
nine miles from Marshall and six miles from the landing, od 
the east side of the Junk river. This station struck me with 
surprise at the vast improvements made since my last visit 
in May. It is under the government and tuition of Sister 
Josephine Early. I found her busily engaged in school. This 
station deserves particular mention on account of the special 
efforts put forth by her both in erecting a school-house, mostly 
at her own expense, and in the building of a suitable dwelling, 
which the natives themselves put up, doing such work on it as 
they could do at one-half the usual price, which shows the 
deep interest taken by these people in the mission opera; 
lions here. The most remarkable and interesting fea- 
ture in this station is the female element. There are fifleen 
pupils in this school, seven of whom are girls. It is a very 
difficult task to obtain native girls at mission stations on this 
Coast. In this Sister Early has succeeded. Her skill in the 
native language, and her interest and zeal in the work, give 
her much praise and promise of very interesting results. It 
would be a great pity to turn these girls loose, and subject them 
again to the tender mercies of heathen parents. 

Since August last Sister Early has been providing breadstuff 
for the feeding of these girls and boys from the farm cultivated 
by her and the children of this station. With the exception 
of a little hired help to do the heavy work, she has accom- 
plished all the work at this place at her own cost, except a 
little outside help which I gave her in lumber and nails.- She 
owes on all this work about one hundred dollars, which I have 
asked the Board to help pay her, as she is deserving encour- 
agement. 

Kev. Mr. Gibson and Brother Tittler continue to visit and 
preach at this station. Taylorsville 'school is sadly in want of 
elementary books. I have said much about the station, but 
not as much as it deserves. As soon as boys and girls ai^ 
taken in this school they want an American name. Will you 
adopt one or two boys and girls, and send their names to Sister 
Early? The discipline at this place is most strictly enforced; 
she makes them work two hours in the morning and two in 
the afternoon; the balance of the time is spent in school. 

I made a visit to what is called Oldfield Station, King Gray's 
District. Brother Underwood had charge of this station. This 
place is inhabited by recaptured Africans of the Congo tribe. 
The brother who had charge of this station died in July last; 
since then no appointment has been made. Brother Thomas 
Early (from New Georgia) makes occasional visits and breaks 
to them the Bread of Life. I am invited by his Excellency the 
President to accompany him to this place (the Oldfield) to 
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meet King Gray, his chiefs and headmen, to make some more 
permanent arrangements for the local government of this dis- 
trict. The Liberian Government has promised school teach- 
ers to the King. The mission and churches will supply the 
spiritual wants. This is a large district, and well inhabited, 
with plenty of room for missionary operations. We have a good 
many Baptists among this people. 
Yours, sincerely, in Christian love, B. P. Yates. 



LIBEBIA baptist MISSION. 

The following letter is from Rev. J. T. Richardson, Secre- 
tary of the local Society in Liberia, which acts with and tor 
the Missionary Union, in the general direction of the work in 
Africa : 

JFYuit Gathered. — Ej this you will learn that my undivided 
time is given to the glorious work of preaching and teaching 
the aborigines and the churches in the vicinity of this place. 

On December 1, 1872, 1 was called to visit Clay-Ashland, for 
the purpose of baptizing and administering the Lord's Supper. 
Having just recovered from a severe attack of the rheumatism 
and an affection of the liver, it was thought imprudent for me 
to baptize; so Bro. Early, being present, baptized ten individ- 
uals, ail natives^ but one girl; one of the number being a Vey 
boy, who was converted — as I mentioned to you sometime 
ago— at Monrovia. 

On the 15th of the same month, my health having consider- 
ably improved, I crossed the St. Paul's river to Caldwell, and 
there 1 baptized ten persons, one of the number being a stu- 
dent of the Training School. 

On the 5th of January, 1873, being the Sabbath, I left Yir- 
ginia for the purpose of visiting Brewerville church, a settle- 
ment five miles from the banks of the St. Paul's river. I 
preaphed to a mixed congregation, consisting of Mandingoes, 
Congoes, Yeys, Golahs, and Amencans. Such were the inter- 
esting circumstances connected with this visit, that, though 
feeble, I preached twice on the same day. This is a most im- 
portant station. It is near Yonswah. From here to the 
heart of Africa is the principal thoroughfare of trade and com- 
munication, 80 far as Liberia is concerned. Brewerville being 
so near, it may be considered as the center, or the point from 
which future operations interior-ward are to be commenced. 
From Yonswah and its vicinity do the natives from the in- 
terior come to hear the Gospel preached at Brewerville. Last 
Sabbath, the 19th inst. I visited this station again, preached in 
the morning, and in the afternoon administered the Lord's 
Sup})er. 
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Onward to the Interior. — My heart's desire is interior- ward. 
My whole desire and ambition is to go and carry the Gospel 
into the interior, notwithstanding the interesting prospect on 
the Coast. 

I informed you some months ago, that my connection with 
the Providence Baptist Church, as pastor, has been severed. 
This relief from my pastoral labors in the town of Monrovia 
enables me to devote so much the more of my attention to 
those who really need it. 

My motto is, "Onward to the Interior!" For "they that 
be whole need not a physician, but they that are sick." So let 
us transfer our labors from the civilized settlements to the 
more remote and barbarous regions. 

The Training School. — The Training School in Virginia num- 
bers 14 students. The school i^ composed of various material : 
5 Bassa boys, 1 Golah, 3 Congoes, and 5 Liberians. With the 
exception of 3, all are members of the Church. The former 
teacher of the Training School, being in ill health, has resigned 
his position, and his place has been filled by Robert Kichard- 
son, a recent graduate of the Liberia College. His examina- 
tion being satisfactory and approved by the professors and the 
examiners, our committee saw proper to appoint him as 
teacher of the Training School, at a salary of three hundred 
dollars per annum, until further orders and instructions from 
the Board. — Baptist Missionary Magazine. 



A HEW BISHOP FOB LIBEBIA. 

The consecration of the Rev. John G. Auer, D. D., as Mis- 
sionary Bishop of Cape Palmas, Africa, took place on Thursday, 
April 17th, in St. John's Church, Georgetown, D. O. The 
venerable Bishop Smith of Kentucky, as President of the 
House of Bishops, conducted the services, assisted by Bishops 
Lee of Delaware, Johns of Virginia, Pinckney of Maryland, 
Payne late of Cape Palmas, and Armitage of Wisconsin, to- 
gether with Drs. Watkins of Washington, Williams of George- 
town, Haight and Potter of New York, Nicholson of Newark, 
Grammer of Baltimore, and Rev. Mr. Atkins, Rector of St. 
John's. The occasion was one of deep interest, and drew to* 
gether a large audience of the laity, many of whom, fW)m thti 
infrequency of such services at the South, had never before 
witnessed the consecration of a Bishop. 

Dr. Auer, who had only recently arrived from Germany, 
where he had been spending a brief vacation, looked more 
vigorous and stalwart than when last in the United States. 
He was presented for consecration by his predecessor in the 
African Episcopate, Bishop Payne, and Bishop Pinckney, of the 
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Diocese of Maryland. Bishop Armitage preached the sermon, 
and rarely has the evangelization of Africa been more tenderly, 
more eloquently, or more effectively presented: the unflagging 
attention and occasional deep emotion of the audience bearing 
witness to the interest it aroused. 

In the evening a Missionary meeting was held in Christ 
Church, Georgetown, at which, to another large and interested 
audience, the newly consecrated Bishop gave an account, at 
once amusing, instructive, and affecting, of his field, his work, 
his plans, and purposes. He thinks his field has improved much 
more beneath his labors and those of his predecessors and co- 
workers than many have been willing to imagine. His work of 
instruction, evangelization, and civilization was detailed, and 
showed an immense amount accomplished. And then came his 
plans and purposes, looking to a far greater breadth of field, to 
a far wider sweep of labor, an3 to a far more perfect introduc- 
tion of the arts of life. — Episcopal Register, 

ITBENCH BASTTTO MISSIOITS. 
BY MRS. K. C. LINDLEY. 

Some brave and good men and women, who with all the 
grace and charm of the French people, mingle the courage 
and perseverance necessary to a life of trial and labor, have 
made their homes among the Basutos of Southern Africa; 
and in that far-off and lonely region they are working with 
great effect. Some of these men remind me of the Brothers 
Monod of Paris, so well known in this country, or of Cesar 
Malan, whose home in G-eneva has been visited by many an 
American. His noble face and look as well as his books are 
not easily forgotten. Had many of these Basuto missionaries 
settled as pastors in their own land, they would have been 
distinguished and well known. But their home is far away, 
and their life-work is hidden from the world, in the dark inte- 
rior of Southern Africa, 

There is a peculiar gentleness and politeness about' these 
men which have, I think, given them a special influence over 
those Africans, and fitted them peculiarly to win their affec- 
tion. Among the missionaries of various nations in that re- 
gion, however much as some may be respected, I am sure none 
are loved as the French missionaries are. It would seem that 
no mark of affection is too strong to show them, no expression 
of love and admiration too earnest to apply to their " fathers," 
as the natives call them. 

These missionaries are sent out and have been supported by 
the " Evangelical Missionary Society of Paris." The first of 
their number arrived in South Africa about the year 1830. 
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After traveling some didtance, they found a place which they 
considered favorable for their work, but their hopes were soon 
crushed by the threats and menaces of the great Zulu chief 
Moselekatze. 

The Zulus live on the Coast, and among them the mission- 
aries of our "American Board'* have been working for years. 
The early history of the Zulus, as far back as it is known, is a 
record of wars and bloodshed, and after one great battle, 
Moselekatze took part of the Zulu tribe with him into the in- 
terior, many hundred miles from their homes and their own 
land. Here he held a reign of terror over black and white, 
till his death a year or two since. He drove the American 
missionaries from his territory many years ago, and at the 
time of which 1 am speaking, the French missionaries found 
they could not remain in his neighborhood. Many black 
people removed with them irf fear of their lives, until they 
were beyond the reach of this terrible chief. 

The chief of the Basutos was a great man, and for a savage 
a Wise man. He was weary of war and plunder, in which he 
was almost always the losing party. A native who had lived 
in the region of some English missionaries to the south of 
Basuto-land, told him that if he could get a " praying man," 
he would prosper and be at peace. Moshesh, atter making 
various attempts to obtain a missionary, finally sent down a 
large number of cattle **to buy one." His perseverance ob- 
tained for him what he wanted, although of course his cattle 
were refused. 

The French missionaries made one station after another in 
Basuto-land, and always received from the chief Moshesh all 
the favor and kindness that could be desired. He died a short 
time ago, and though he never abandoned heathenism and its 
customs, his children were taught, and are many of them 
civilized. — Christian Weekly, 



THE TIMBO EXPEBITIOir. 

We are glad to be able to report that the Timbo Expedition 
party returned to Sierra Leone on Saturday, March 8, in 
excellent health. The journey to and from Timbo was per- 
formed within sixty- three days — a comparatively short time. 
The several kings and chiefs through whose countries they 
passed did not impose the usual delays and attendant ceremo- 
nies. This was a fortunate thing for the expedition. The 
King of Timbo received Mr. Blyden very warmly, and very- 
read ily entered into a treaty with our Government, for pre- 
serving and increasing commercial and other relations. He 
was preparing to go to a war when Mr. Blyden met him. The 
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war is undertaken by himself and other Kings, for the pur- 
pose of suppressing the Hooboos, who for more than thirty 
years have disturbed the peace of the country, and rendered 
life and property generally insecure. The expedition left 
16,000 cavalry and infantry of the King of Timbo preparing 
for a campaign, and most eager for a 6ght against sinners, as 
they termed them. Three or four times that number was 
expected soon to join them. The King said he would give him- 
self no rest, till even a child should be able to travel in safety 
from Timbo to Sierra Leone. He has only but recently come 
to the throne — Tho^ Negro. 



FAILURE OF THE ZANZIBAR MISSIOIT. 

Advices from Zanzibar announce the failure of the proposed 
new treaty to suppress the horrible slave-trade. Impelled by 
the earnest representations of the illustrious Livingstone — 
"written from the depths of his sufferings in Middle Africa — 
England made a noble offer to the petty Sultan of Zanzibar. 
She sent Sir Bartle Prere to tell him that she would assume and 

fay the annual subsidy, fgr which he is now bbuud to the 
maum of Muscat, guarantee his own sovereignty, and give 
him her armed help, if he would make a new treaty, prohibit- 
ing the slave-trade in his dominions. That traffic is at pres- 
ent sanctioned by the treaty of 1845; and Zanzibar (the town) 
is the chief port through which hundreds of thousands of Afri- 
cans are passed on their way to slavery and death. This great 
work follows, logically, upon Livingstone's explorations. He 
did not go into the centre of Africa, at the risk of his life, and 
endure all those years of sickness, and manifold hardships, 
solely to look up Ptolemy's four fountains. Geographical dis- 
covery is but one of his objects: his great aim is to carry 
Christianity and civilization into new regions. The deeper 
he penetrated into the wilderness, the more he became im- 
pressed with the extent and the accursed influence of the slave- 
trade. 

To arrest the wholesale work of destruction at this junc- 
ture was the design of Sir Bartle Frere's mission to Zan- 
zibar. England had hoped that the Sultan would consent to 
her terms. His only excuse for not stopping the slave-trade 
himself, by barring its exit through his ports, was, that he was 
obliged from that source to earn the revenue for paying a sub- 
sidy to the Lmaum of Muscat. England struck out that spec- 
ious plea, by offering to assume the payment and secure him 
on his mimic throne, and to enforce, by her own arms, his pro- 
hibition of the trade. When Sir Bartle Prere appears before 
him now, he finds new reasons for declining England's propo- 
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sition. His dominions would suffer, oommercially and finan- 
cially, if the supply of slave-labor were cut off. Slavery is sanc- 
tioned by the Mohammedan religion and by ancient custom, 
and to abolish the trade in slaves would lead to insurrection. 
Finally, no confidence could be placed in new treaties. Such 
are some of the reasons assigned by this miniature despot for 
throwing himself across the track of civilization, and defying 
the opinion of the world. It is possible that the Sultan of Zan- 
zibar may be looking for a higher bid from England, and that 
the groai work may yet be peacefully consummated through a 
treaty. But whether the Sultan consents, or not, the slave- 
trade, which is blighting Africa, must be suppressed. — Journal 
of Commerce. 

COMMXBCIAL AFBICA. 

The leading question discussed in the last number of the 
Oeographischen Miitheillungen is that of African discovery. 
Among the correspondence opened on the subject and the 
googrupical information elicited by Dr. Petermann, of Gotha, 
who has advocated for some time the systematic exploration 
of the Congo region, the most impoi:tant are the letters of Mr. 
Fricko, a German trader of Porto, whose dealings with Western 
and Eastern Africa are very extensive, reaching far into the 
unknown interior of the continent. From these letters it ap- 
pears that our commercial intercourse with the interior of 
Afric^i extends further than indicated by oar geographies and 
maps. The commercial relations established by this trader 
extend westward as far as Casaanga and Guanga, one of the 
GongoV confluents, and eastward to the Zumbo and beyond-^ 
regions scarcely in geographical circles. Zumbo, which is set 
down on the map as a ruin, was rebuilt by the Portuguese as 
early as 1661, and a brisk trade is thence being carried on with 
the interior. It is called a city, and two traders of Fricke's 
aequaintance, Ferrez and Correia, have passed six years there, 
and nineteen in the adjacent region. These experienced men, 
a^ well as Frieke himself, are of the opinion that more might 
be aceomplished in the interior through the aid of the traders 
than Livingstone has thus far effected, and that the next risit 
of exploration should have rather a mercantile than a cx>n8iilAr 
or missionary character. It is worthy of note that English 
jjrtvTHis £ro bv land, via Zanxibar, as &r as Zombo; also thai 
Foriva and Correia have ascertained the existence of a river 
in Gajii^mbie whirh flows to Angola — a new proof of the identi* 
ty of Livin!T$tone*s Lualaba with the Con|pCk 
* As re^ris the route for the expedition, ih^ s(Miiheni, via 
Golangv\ Aho, Melange, and Cassan^re. is recommended, ii 
being protected for at least three hundred marine miles by 
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Portngnese posts. The northern route, between the mouth of 
the Zaire and the fifth degree of south latitude, is, as Fricke 
writes, dangerous on account of its climate, while the natives 
are more hostile than those who live further south. Accord- 
ing to Captain Burton another good starting-point is Loango 
Bay, somewhat north of the fifth degree of south latitude. 

The English expedition under Lieutenant W. J. Grandy has 
already left Liverpool. The purpose of the expedition is to 
reach the Congo (via Loando to San Salvador) at its furthest 
point above the falls, and so to avoid the hostile races on the 
lower Congo; then "ascend the stream in one or two large na- 
tive boats to the place visited by Livingstone, whom it was ex- 
pected to meet before the close of the year. While the Grandy 
expedition is doing this, a second expedition, under Lieutenant 
Cameron and Dr. Dillon, connected with the mission of Sir 
Bartle Frere, will leave Zanzibar for the interior, also in the 
hope of meeting Livingstone, while making independent dis- 
coveries. 

To explore the Congo region, as well as to methodically sup- 
plement our knowledge of the interior, the geographers of 
Germany organized an "African Society" in January last, to 
which considerable sums have been contributed. The first ex- 
pedition to be sent out will make the Loango Coast the basis 
' of operations, and be commanded by Dr. Gussfeldt, the math- 
ematician of the Berlin Astronomical Observatory. The route 
proposed from Loango eastward agrees with the object con- 
templated by the English expedition. 

The greatest drawback the explorers encounter in equatorial 
Africa is the necessity of using men as carriers. Were it prac- 
ticable to employ young elephants for this servjee halt the 
difficulties would vanish. If the English shipped elephants 
from India for their Abcssinian expedition, and make them 
carry the heavy baggage and cannon over Alpine heights, 
there is no reason why these docile animals should not be 
used in a similar way farther south. Dr. Peterraann very 
warmly urges the experiment to be tried in Africa at the 
earliest possible opportunity. The casual thinker is in the 
habit of estimating altogether too lightly the value of these 
eflPortsio explore the unknown portions of the earth, and bring 
them to the view of the civilized world. The result to science 
and to commerce, by the opening up of the heart of this great 
unknown region of one of the richest and most luxuriant quar- 
ters of the globe, can hardly be overrated. Even to the most 
selfish man of business these expeditions of exploration have an 
interest to be finall}' appreciated in the fiami liar guise of dollars 
and cents. — Chicago Inner-Ocean, 
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WHO WILL AN8WEB1 

BY MBS. L. T. OUEBNSEY. 

Shall the stream resign its motion, 

And the ponderous wheel its power, — 
Shall the sea in dying murmnrs 

Bid her breakers leave the shore, 
And her scattered wrecks be sounding 

Funeral dirges evermore, — 
All bbcanse the little streamlet 

Stops to dally with the flower? 

Shall the brighest harvest perish, 

With the reaper and the sower, — 
Shall the crv ot want and sorrow. 

Echoing from door to door, 
Make our earth in depolation 

Vainly mourn its natal hour. 
While the clouds in grandeur rolling, 

Mockingly withhold the shower? 

Shall the River of Salvation, 

Bearing on its waters bright 
Freighted barks to every nation, 

Freighted rich with love and light, — 
Cease its ever onward flowing. 

Wreck its barks along the strand, 
Just because the mission brooklets 

Stop to play with golden sands? 

Shall the Lord's ungathered harvests, 

Wither 'neath a scorching sun — - 
Shall His scattered, toil-worn reapers 

Find their night ere day is done? — 
Shall earth's darkened sons and daughters 

Sink beneath their weight of woe, 
While we chant in gorgeous temples 

Our Te Deuras as they go? 

While from mountain unto valley 

Fainting souls for succor call. 
Shall we count our hoarded treasures, — 

Give to "moth and rust" our all? 
While the vineyard call makes vocal 

Gray of morn and hush of even. 
Shall we, lured by siren voices, 

Squander time and forfeit heaven? 

Saviour, from thy throne in glory. 

Look upon us in our sin ; 
Tell again redemption's story. 

Bid us take the wonder in, — 
Till our hearts shall joy to tell it, 

Till our faith shall grasp the word, 
Till no more our feet shall falter. 

Till the earth shall know the Lord. 



[ Heathen Women's Friend* 
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ABMEB EXPLOBATIOir. 

Win wood Eeade, writing in the London Athenceum, says : — 
As African exploration is being pursued with as much energy 
as ever in this country, and as Germany has entered the lists, it 
may be useful to point out a fallacy, which is all the more dan- 
gerous because it is one to which explorers themselves are fre* 
qnently inclined. I mean the policy of armed exploration. 
When a traveller in Africa isjdetained against his will for 
weeks, or even months, at the court of some petty and barbar- 
ous chief, he often thinks to himself, "If I had but fifty good 
men and true, I would soon be a free man." And when he re- 
turns to England he is apt to declare that he will never travel 
in Africa again unless he is able to fight his way. Mungo 
Park, the first great African explorer, started from the Gambia 
for- the Niger. On his way he was captured and robbed by 
the Moors, who are white men like ourselves. Escaping from 
these, he entered the* Negro country, and although he had 
nothing of value except the brass buttons on his coat, he was 
able to reach the Niger, to travel down its banks for some dis- 
tance, and to return to the Gambia, subsisting all that time on 
the charity of the blacks. Yet he believed in armed explora- 
tion. He started again from the Coast with forty European 
soldiers, and not a man returned home. The next case is that 
of Bichard Lander. He travelled with Clapperton, as his ser- 
vant, to Sockatoo, in the heart of the Soudan ; there his mas- 
ter died, and he returned in safety to the Coast. He went 
again with his brother from Badagry to Boussa, and travelled 
down the Niger to the sea. He was made a prisoner, and 
treated badly enough : still his life was not threatened. Last- 
ly, he joined a steamer expedition, which forced its way up 
the Niger, in defiance of the natives, and Lander was killed. 
Again, the Baron Von der Decken travelled in East Africa with 
success, and ascended the mountain Killimandjaro. He went 
out again with a steamer expedition, and attempted to force 
his way up the rivers of the Coast, and he also came to a vio- 
lent end. There is not a single instance on record of armed 
exploration obtaining success. 

Caillie was successful : he travelled in disguise. Barth was 
successful: he placed himself in the power of the natives. 
The gigantic journeys of Livingstone were those of a defence- 
less, unprotected man. Burton and Speke, and afterwards 
Speke and Grant, opened up new roads, by patiently enduring 
the delays and vexations and black-mailing of African chiefs. 
I therefore venture to assert, that all attempts to fight a way 
into the unknown regions will be attended with bloodshed and 
disaster, not only for those who make the attempt, but for 
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those who follow in the path of such expeditions. Blood 
feuds descend from generation to generation, and whenever a 
savage has been killed by a white man, his clan or tribe will 
murder in return the first white man who comes within their 
power. Thus Mungo Park shot people on the banks of the 
Niger, near /Timbuctoo, as he sailed down the river, and Ma- 
jor Laing, (as Barth ascertained) was killed in revenge. 



AN AFBIGAN MISSIONARY. 
BY T. 8. MALCOM. 

In the year 1852, Melford D. Herndon and his brothers, Sol- 
omon' and Robert, were emancipated by the will of James 
Herndou, of Simpson county, Kentucky. The three brothers 
embarked for Liberia in 1854. Although Melford had been 
a slave for forty years in Kentucky, he entered a mission 
school, called "Day's Hope," at Monrovia. He learned 
to write and made progress in his studies. With earnest zeal 
for the salvation of the souls of native Africans, he went as a 
missionary and located among the Bassa people, not far from 
Marshall, on Junk river. When the war in America commenced 
his salary stopped, but he did not cease his missionary labors. 
He visited the United States, and his honest perseverance 
gained friends and money for his Bassa mission. When eman- 
cipation was secured, he came across the ocean again and 
secured further aid for his mission, and also sought out 
his two motherless sons, taking them with him to JJibe^a. 
In a letter dated HerndonvilTe, March 10, 1873, he states 
that Eev. Mr. Dillon is about sending ten students, some 
of whom are Liberians, and some of whom are native Africans, 
to Lincoln University, near Oxford, Chester county, Pennsyl- 
vania, to be educated. Mr. Herndon expresses a desire to 
make another visit, and to bring over with him some native 
Africans, to place them in school and fit them for usefnlness 
among their heathen kindred. When will the African 'Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church send a missionary to Africa? Whole 
nations are open to the heralds of salvation. Who will be the 
first one to proclaim the good news in Africa, that Jesus Christ 
came into the world to save sinners? — Christian Recorder. 



OPEiriirOS IK THE IITTEBIOB. 

Eev. Alfred P. Kussell, Missionary of the Episcopal Board 
and rector of Grace church, Clay-Ashland, Liberia, thus pre- 
sents, in a letter dated January 27, the Christian civilizing in- 
fluence of that Kepublic on the natives, and an inviting opening 
for missions and settlement on the interior table-lands: 
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"King Gilla Somer, head King of the Gplah country, still a 
yonng man, visited Liberia and the President this month. This 
interesting man has from five to ten thousand people under his 
jurisdiction. I lived in his father's towns, one hundred and 
seventy -five miles from Monrovia, four years: he lived in my 
family eighteen years. He can read, write, etc., and was once a 
vestryman in Grace church, Clay-Ashland. Since he came to 
the kingdom he has removed back to his country, fallen, I 
fear, into heathenism, but ardently beg» for a mission- 
ary — a * God- man, that will mind his own God-palaver/ and 
* learn my people religion of Jesus Christ.* He offers ample 

Erotection to the missionary, will observe the Sabbath, do all 
e can to get his people to attend services, give every facility 
in his power to have the children go to school, (as his father 
did before him,) and will give three thousand 'acres of land, 
and more if required, to the use of the Mission, with proper 
writings for the same. Gon Jay, his principal town, is much 
farther out than Bopora, is on the banks of the St. Paul's river, 
one hundred and seventy -five miles. interior, and communica- 
tion open and free and safe. King Gilla Somer designs to do 
what he promises; and I was as well treated and respected in 
his father's town as in Monrovia, and have visited m}'^ old sta- 
tions, before and since the Golahs have been under his jurisdic- 
tion, with the same tendered respect. My son and son-in-law 
are now on a visit to his towns." 

A letter from Eev. Albert Bushnell, under date of Febru- 
ary 26, mentions that the river Ogobai, which empties near 
Gape Lopez, has recently been traversed for nearly three 
hundred mjles by traders, and it is found to open up a fine 
country, peopled by friendly tribes. A young Scotchman has 
decided to locate at some point interior for the purposes of 
trade; and, being friendly to the mission cause, has invited 
the commencement of mission work at the station to which he 
goes. A son of one of the inland chiefs has visited Gaboon, 
and has stated to Mr. Bushnell that his people are anxious that 
missionaries shall be established among them. And he thinks 
that some of the youth of his tribe will be sent to "Gaboon to 
be educated. Should all these good indications prove to be 
well founded, they are a worthy subject of thanksgiving and 
of new hope and confidence for the future. It is all the more 
hopeful, in view of the fact that a company of explorers have 

§one up the Congo for the purpose of finding Livingstone, 
hould communication be opened between the Co*ngo and the 
lake country, a new era may be at hand for the cause of Afri- 
can Missions. 
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LEGISLATURE OF LIBERIA. 

The Eepublican for February furnishes the following titles 
and abstracts.of the Acts and Eesolutions passed at the Second 
Session of the Thirteenth Legislature of Liberia, 1872-3: 

HOUSE BILLS. 

No. 1. — An act making appropriations for the first quarter 
of the fiscal year 1873. The fiscal year ending 30th Septem- 
ber causing many appropriations to be exhausted before the 
regular annual appropriation bill passed at the session com- 
mencing in December, this bill is passed to meet the deficit. 

No, 2. — A joint address, removing Judge Jacob J. Eoss, of the 
Sinoe County Court of Quarter Sessions. Judge Eoss, in viola- 
tion of law, peremptorily refused to obey a writ of mandamus 
and supersedeas issued by the Chief Justice, moving up for re- 
view a cause which he had adjudged in the County Court. For 
this he was removed by a two-thirds vote of the Legislature. 

No, 3. — Amendatory act to an act incorporating Palm Grove 
Cemetery in Monrovia: granting the original founders of the 
Cemetery, C. B. Dunbar, W. M. Davis, and H. W. Dennis, exclu- 
sive right to share in the profits arising from the sale of burial 
plots. 

No. 4. — Joint resolution ordering printed two hundred copies 
of the Secretary of the Treasury's Eeport. 

No. 5. — Act encouraging agriculture: giving a bounty of five 
dollars to every planter-out of one thousand coffee trees. 

No. 6. — Eesolution authorizing the demanding of redress for 
robberies and plunders committed by Niffou (Kroo) native 
tribes on Liberian boats along the Coast. 

No.7. — Resolution authorizing the President to visit England, 
to endeavor an adjustment of all open questions between this 
and the English Government, and to effect a definite settle- 
ment of the 7 per cent, loan, as contracted in England during 
the Eoye Administration in 1870. 

No, 8. — Eesolution for destroying the defaced and worn-out 
currency now in Treasury, redeemed checks, debentures, &c. 

No. 9. — Act granting the adoption, by J. M. Moore, Sr., of J. 
Ji. Moore, a natural son of Dr. J. M. Moore, Jr., deceased. 

No, 10. — Act disposing of the balance of merchandise that 
came to Government as a part of jthe 7 per cent. loan. One 
half of the merchandise is to be sold, the other half to 
be used, in kind, toward the erection of bridges, roads. &c. 

No. 11. — Act supplementary and amendatory to an act cre- 
ating the Treasury Department, &c. Two new bureaus, viz, 
Auditor and Eegister, are created, tenure during good be- 
haviour, salary J700 per annum each. Auditor to see to the 
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legality, form, &c., of biljs against Government; has charge of 
the general disbursing officers, — as Treasurer, Sub-Treasurers, 
&c., and disbursements generally. All reports of such officers 
to be made direct to the Auditor. All bills for Montserrado 
County must be approved by him. The Eegister to keep the 
general books of Government, the official accounts of all ac- 
counting officers, countersign and record all warrants for the 
paying out of money by the Government, &c. 

No. 12. — Eesolution repealing the charter of the City of 
Buchanan. 

No, 13. — Act divorcing Sundry citizens. 

No, 14 — Resolution giving an annual pension to Alexander 
Stubbenfield; eye-sight completely lost while firing a national 
salute at Buchanan, Grand Bassa. 

No, 15. — Act granting L. K. Crocker, a Christian native, 
of Little Bassa, 300 acres of land: for the use of himself and 
tribe. 

No. 16. — ^Resolution providing for a prison keeper. 

No. 17. — Act amendatory to the general divorce act. All 
cases of divorce must go into courts of law : no more peti- 
tioning of Legislature. 

No, 18. — Aot modifying the tonnage laws. Foreign vessels 
touching at only one Liberian port to pay ten cents per ton in- 
stead of fifty cents, as heretofore. 

No, 19. — Resolution granting the citizens of Carysburg cer- 
tain rifles and ammunition from the Government stores in 
Monrovia. 

No. 20. — Act organizing a Board of Trade, so as to place 
our trading intercourse with the aborigines more directly un- 
der the management of the Government. 

No. 21. — Act providing for Shipping Masters, to regulate the 
shipping and carrying, for service abroad, of the Kroomen and 
natives of the country generally. 

No, 22. — General appropriation bill, appropriating $149,- 
976 40 for the expenses of Government during the fiscal year 
commencing October 1, 1872, and to end September 30, 1873. 

' SENATE BILLS. 

No, 1. — Act incorporating Trinity church of Monrovia. 

No, 2. — ^Act pensioning Geo. Smith, of Millsburg, wounded in 
the Bassa war: $40 per annum. 

No, 3. — Act making lawful deeds given in exchange for 
lands in Maryland County. 

No. 4. — Resolution (joint) removing Superintendents Pres- 
ton of Bassa and Brooks, of Sinoe County, from office by a 
two-thirds vote of the Legislature: malfeasance in office. 

No, 5. — Resolution restoring Whitmore and Hines, of Sinoe 
County, to citizenship. 
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No, 6. — Eesolution making an appropriation to explore the 
region of the reported burning mouirtain near Finley, Bassa 
County; amount $400. 

No, 7. — ^Resolution regulating the pay, &c., of the Vice Presi- 
dent during the absence of the President from the country: 
pay the same as President's salary, and grant of incidental ex- 
penses of Executive in proportion. 

No. 8. — ^Act providing for pay of bills and claims against the 
Government not already passed on by Commissioners of last 
year: such bills to now pass the Auditor of the Treasury. 

No. 9. — The location and erection of "Mills's Monument," io 
the settlement of Millsburg, St. Paul's river. 

No, 10. — ^Act declaring certain articles duty free: shocks 
and empty casks, empty bags, hoop-iron, rivets, flagging. 

No, 11. — ^Resolution relieving John Marshall, of Maryland 
County, of amount decreed against him in favor of the Gov- 
ernment in action of debt, 1865. 



BENOMINATION OF PBESIDEKT B0BEST8. 
HIS LETTER OP ACCEPTANCE. 

MoNEOViA, February 11, 1873. 

Gentlemen : I have before me your letter of the 5th inst., 
communicating 'Hhat at the National Convention of the Con- 
stitutional Republican Party, held on the preceding day at 
Clay- Ashland, I was unanimously renominated as a candidate 
for the Presidency of the Republic of Liberia, at the ensuing 
biennial election, to take place in May of this year." 

In reply, I beg to express sincere thanks to my fellow-citi- 
zens of the Convention for the confidence they repose in me to 
discharge faithfully the high and responsible duties of the 
office to which they would call me. I accept the nomination, 
and should my fellow-citizens in other parts of the Republic 
concur in the noniination, and I should be returned to the 
Presidency in May next, I shall not fail, D. Y., to do all in my 
power to advance the best interests of our common country. 

Please accept, gentlemen, assurances of my high apprecia- 
tion of the kind and flattering manner in which you have been 
pleased to convey to me the confiding sentiments of the Con- 
vention you represent. 

I have the honor to be, most respectfully, your obedient 
servant, J. J. Roberts. 

Hon. D. F. Wilson, Maryland County; Hon. C. L. Parsons, 
Sinoe County; J. E. Moore, Esq., Montserrado County, 
Committee of the Convention. 
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LIBEBIAN AFFAIRS. 

Export of Coffee. — Id agricultural circles we are charac- 
terized by an increasing activity in the gathering of coffee, 
ginger, and arrow-root. The export of coffee up to our going 
to press, from this port, may be sot down at 20,000 pounds. 
Of this by far the greater portion is now sea-burue, per bark 
"Thomas Pope," for the United States. There is a fair quan- 
tity ready for shipment to England, Hamburg, and Holland. 
The brig "Example" will also take about 15,000 pounds to 
Boston. Ginger and arrow-root go principally to England. 

Political Matters. — The general spirit seems to be to let 
things go smoothly on as they have recently done, and to give 
the country rest from political turmoils.' Thus Eoberts and 
Gardner have been renominated for the Presidency and Yice 
Presidency; and since no one seems able to bring forward any 
tenable principles upon which to upset this general position, 
there seems to be no disposition to go into opposition, for the 
mere sake of opposition. Personal piques and ambition, if any 
such exist, have not been considered enough to embroil the* 
country into a fierce political battle, with its attendant evils. 

A New Market House. — A new and commendable spirit 
seems to have seized on our city fathers, under the energetic 

fldaa.ce of Mayor Nelson, and Chairman of the City Council 
W. Hilton. Our City Cemetery never was in a cleaner and 
more respectable looking condition, and the foundation has 
been dug out and wharf commenced for a new market-house, to 
be erected on the water-side, between the store of the Mcliills 
and W. A. Johnson's property. Increasing vigilance, too, seems 
to mark the dealing with city affairs generally, and especially 
the preservation of peace and order. 

Men-of-War at Monrovia. — On the 6th inst. arrived the 
French war steamer "Le Curieux," Commander Bismard. 
Salutes were exchanged. On the 8th inst. the Spanish man- 
of-war "Sigera," Commander Don Pedro Ossay Giraldo. On 
the 22d inst. United States sloop- of- war "Plymouth," Captain 
Shufeldt. Salutes were exchanged. We forgot to mention 
the arrival also of the British man-of-war "Bittern," Com- 
mander Stevens, and " Druid," Commander Nelson. The com- 
manders and general officers took a ride up the St. Paul's river, 
with President Eoberts, Secretary Dennis, Attorney General 
Davis, and General Yates. 

Personal. — Mrs. Eussell, wife of Eev. A. P. Eussell, rector 
of Grace Church, Clay- Ashland, returned in the bark " Thomas 
Pope" from New York. Mrs. E. has spent eighteen months 
in America, and returns home much improved in health. Hon. 
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E. A. Potter leaves by the earliest opportunity for America, 
where business connected with family landed property calls 
bira. Commander Shupeldt and officers of the United States 
frigate "Plymouth " dined on the 25th instant with President 
Roberts and Cabinet. Comptroller John E. Freeman has re- 
turned from a few days' visit to his home in Carysburg. 
W. H. Lynch has accepted the office of Auditor in the 
Treasury Department. He has, therefore, declined to run 
as a member of the House of Representatives, which po- 
sition he filled during the present Eoberts administration, 
and had been renominated for the coming term. 

Burning op Trinity Church. — Trinity Episcopal church, 
Rev. G. W. Gibson's! in this city, was accidentally set on fire 
on the afternoon of the 18th instant, and was destroyed, only 
leaving the rock walls standing. The organ, desk, pulpit, and 
some of the pews were saved. The building took fire from the 
burning of bush on the adjoining lot. EflPorts are being made 
to rebuild the church. — The Eepublican, March, 1873. 



ROADS TO THE IKTEBIOB. 

It is a truth, to which the Liberian people and Government 
can no longer shut their eyes, that the best policy now will be 
to turn their attention, in a greater degree than heretofore, 
toward developing the interior country, especially that lying 
to the north and northeast of us. 

The rich trade of these countries, the higher and healthier 
upland regions, the need of a bringing in of those inhabitants 
who are unquestionably of more tractable minds and indus- 
trious habits than our Coast tribes, to aid us in upbuilding 
Christianity and civilization in this country, all are solid in- 
ducements for us to begin in earnest the work of forming a 
greater connectiop with our interior regions. It is a work that 
must be done. 

The first question that meets us on this subject is that of 
roads to the interior. As has been well intimated, it is no use 
to go into this business with a too cautious and meagre plan. 
Something adequate to the end sought must be at once inau- 
gurated. 

A half century is long enough to have skirted the Coast and 
to endeavor to wring out of it a nation's support A half ceij- 
tury, too, i& long enough to have presumed to build up a nation 
on a reserve and exclusive policy. We are not everybody, 
and we can't do everything of ourselves. We can, too, in this 
world of plenty of means, high philanthropy, and earnest 
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looking after gains, find those who, after all, will, for some or 
the other, or ail combined of these reasons, aid us in good un- 
dertakings, and who will not, rest assured, want in payment 
oar bodies or our country, as many seem so much to dread. 

A turnpike road, then, to the interior of us, taking the route 
that on examination may be found the most practical to reach 
Hnsardu, or any point in the populous Mandingo, Pessy or 
Barline countries, we assert, is no vain and foolish idea. The 
right of way is no object to attain : the natives would welcome 
118 : labor is alike easy to obtain. As to the whole question of 
expense, we don't think it would cost more to reach some 
Buch point as we have hinted at above than the amount of 
money that is hopelessly sunk in the course of at furthest three 
years in the ruinous Coast-trusting trade system that Liberi- 
ans now practice. It is no use to endeavor to enumerate the 
benefits such a road would be to this country. 

Among one of the chief blessings it would* bestow on all 
Africa would be that of aflfbrding the Missionaries of the Gos- 
pel a sure, cheap, and ready communication with the interior 
tribes. It is not possible now, unless some such communica- 
tion is opened up, for Missionaries to go any distance in the 
interior, removed from what of chances of communicating with 
their homes the Coast of Liberia does afford. 

In such an undertaking, to permanently penetrate the inte- 
rior with at least one good, safe, and sure roadway, it is rea- 
sonable to believe that we could get the different Missionary 
Societies abroad, who stand anxious to go into the interior, to 
aid us as far as allowable. We believe that liberal friends, of 
enlarged views, will not permit our road to fail for want of 
money. 

Had we the ear of the President, who is soon going abroad 
in the general interest of the country, we would whisper to 
him : Do try and see if you cannot manage in some way to 
create, among some abroad, enthusiasm enough' to go with us 
into this plan of practically opening up our interior. You can 
safely show them, aside from any mere pljilanthropic argu- 
ments, that the business " will pay" — handsomely pay. 

The cattle, hides, ivory, cotton, gold, fibres, palm-oil, and 
African marketable articles generally, that will be opened up 
in trade will pay; whilst the cultivation of coffee, sugar-cane, 
ginger, arrow-root, and such like might be introduced amon^ 
these regions the same as has been done in the East Indies 
and other countries, and thus the capital invested be made to 
yield untold profits. — The Eepublican, March, 1873. 
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COLOKIZIKG AFBICA. 

When the American Colonization Society was devised and 
put in operation, a prominent object was to have opened up 
a place where many who were then in slavery in this country 
mi^ht have a home and freedom, with good opportunities of 
making desirable advancement in life. In a much later day, 
a favorite idea with many has been that there might be a 
place where the colored people could have every opportunity 
of improvement in social and civil elevation, without having 
to contend with the prejudices which exist in the minds of 
many in regard to them. And another object still with many, 
in forming this Society, was, that there might thus be placed 
on the Coast of Africa a nation or country whose Govern- 
ment, institutions and influence would all be of the most useful 
character to the tribes and multitudes in the interior, that 
might in some measure be brought under their influence. 

Accordingly, with more or less of all these objects in view, 
a large section of country, on the Western Coast, was selected, 
named Liberia, or the Country of the Free, and nursed as far as 
might be into a Kepublic, with schools, a college, churches, 
printing presses, and a large round of the means of commerce, 
agriculture and trade, with opportunities and incentives to 
endeavor to exert a wholesome and elevating influence upon 
the inhabitants of the interior and adjoining districts. In 
various ways, and to a considerable extent, it is believed good 
has thus resulted. — Christian Instructor, 



AMEBICAK COLOKIZATIOir SOCIETT. 

Whatever may have been the opinions of some, in former 
times, in relation to the work in which this Society is engaged, 
there can be, we think, but one view taken of it or its work 
by candid minds now. 

It is found that there are many among the colored people 
of our country who desire to go to, and take up their abode 
in, the land of thejr fathers. Of these are some of the different 
professions, and a very large proportion of the whole number 
are professed Christians. The emigration of such to Liberia 
must be a benefit to Africa. Making all necessary allowance 
_ for the imperfection of human nature, such emigrants must 
Ks a blessing to any community with which they may become 
connected. 

Unfortunately, in the case of many who desire to go to Li- 
beria, they are poor, and unable to defray the expense of going 
there. This Society is designed to help such. Since its organ- 
ization in 1820 it has sent out some fifteen thousand emigrants. 
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It has more applications for aid in emigrating to Africa than 
ever before; the last company of one hundred and fifty sent 
Ottt having been selected from about three thousand volun- 
tarily offering themselves. Great care is taken to choose only 
the best class of colored persons to send to Liberia. 

The Republic has some twenty-three thousand eight hundred 
square miles, and six hundred thousand inhabitants, tt has 
been a self-governing nation for a quarter of a century past. 
It has churches of different denominations, schools, and a col- 
lege. The mechanical, mercantile, agricultural, and professional 
Sursuits which we find in this country are found there. Six 
[issionary Societies have missions there, and many native 
Africans have been brought into the settlements and Christian- 
ized. The slave-trade has been destroyed by its efforts on a line 
of six hundred miles of sea-coast, and much is being done to put 
an end to this inhuman traffic. It is certain that the pros- 
perity of Liberia will strongly tend to the civilization of 
Africa, and hasten the approach of the day when "Ethiopia 
shall stretch forth her hands unto God." 

We are aware that there are many objects claiming the 
sympathy and aid of the benevolent. Among them this is not 
the least. It may not so strongly appeal to the feelings as 
some others; but a broad contemplation of the agencies em- 
ployed for the benefit of our race will not fail to pronounce 
this one as of prime importance. We wish this Society could 
be put in possession of ample funds with which to do the great 
work it is aiming to accomplish. — Watchman and Reflector, 



INTESESTIITG FROM LIBERIA. 

Seldom has more gratifying intelligence of the improved 
condition and cheering prospects of Liberia been received 
than is contained in letters which lately reached this office. 
Increased quantities of ginger, arrow- root, sugar, and coffee 
had been raised and gathered, while of the latter 360 bags had 
been shipped by the "Thomas Pope" for New York, and 15,000 
pounds by the "Example" for Boston. 

The last emigrants are reported to be well. They are unusu- 
ally industrious and are making progress. Some are said to 
be planting and others hoeing their lands, and a goodly number 
are erecting comfortable houses for themselves and families. 

Since the first of January, two schools have been in opera- 
tion at Arthington, one with larger and more advanced scholars, 
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and a school is also open at Brewerville, at the expense of the 
American Colonization Society. 

The general election passed off quietly and with but little 
excitement on the 6th of May, when Hon. Joseph J. Roberts 
was re-elected President for two years from next January, car- 
rying Montserrado county by a majority of 472, and Grand Bassa 
county by a unanimous vote. Hon. Anthony W. Gardner, the 
present incumbent, had no opposition for Yice President. The 
candidates on the Administration or Constitutional Republican 
ticket for the Legislature were generally successful. 

President Roberts was to embark on the English mail steamer 
from Monrovia May 16, for Liverpool, to adjust some complica- 
tions connected with the Liberian loan of £100,000 lately nego- 
tiated in London, and to arrange a long-disputed question with 
the British Government as to the Northwest Boundary of Libe- 
ria. He expected to be absent about three months. 

Several national vessels recently visited Monrovia and were 
received with becoming honors, and their principal officers 
entertained at public dinners and escorted on a visit up the 
St. Paul's river, viz: French steamer Le Curieux, Spanish man- 
of-war Sigera, United States ship Plymouth, and the British 
men-of-war Bittern and Druid. 



APPLIGATIOlfS FOB PASSAGE. 

The desire to settle in Liberia steadily increases. Among 
the most recent applications is a party at Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee, stated to comprise "intelligent, industrious, and worthy 
people; " and another is the pastor of a large church in Georgia, 
who represents that some fifty of his congregation wish to 
accompany him. 

The American Colonization Society has colonized since the 
close of the war 2,987 persons, 613 of whom were reported as 
members of Christian Churches, and 16 licensed ministers of 
the Gospel. The first emigrants to Liberia, under the auspices 
of the Society, sailed from New York in 1820. More or less 
have gone every year since, and the result is the establishment 
of a Christian Commonwealth on the Continent of Africa, 
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having a popniation within its bonndarios of 500,000 houIh, 
with all the means and appliances of becoming an important 
Power on the earth, as it is now a Nation, recognizod hy all 
other civilized Powers. And all this has been done at a coHt 
of less than $2,500,000. 



WHY DO THEY WAHT TO 001 

The fact that thousands of the colored population are Half- 
moved to emigrate to Liberia, raises the question in some 
minds, "Why do they want to go?" An intelligent emigrant, 
who is now a professor in Liberia College, has answered this 
qaestion both for himself and many others. If is name iff 
MaitiD H. Freeman, a graduate from Middlebury (!olh;ge, and 
for twelve years at the head of a literary institution i'or the 
benefit of his race in Allegheny City, Pennsylvania. IMhre 
embarking he stated in a letter these two reasons ior goifig; 

"L Because I am fully persuaded that emigration U) JJberia 
is the quickest, the surest, the best, and I had almost said th«; 
only way by which the negro of the United HUlU'A can ^nnti 
to the full status of manhood. 

-2. Because Africa presents a very important and d^rtirable 
field ftw civilizing and missionary labors; the re*ourr;eii of an 
oiave contirient to be developed; the energies of a whol*? ra/i^ 
to be dxrected by civilization and controlled by the f/fjnign in- 
fineoee of ChriaCianity." 

Mr- Freeman, while on a vL*it to hw frifrud.^ in PlVAhnr^c. 
must ke went to Liberia, wai; r-^^ie^ted and arjired t/> r<-maln 
m lODS eocmtrv. and take charsre a^raffi of tK^ iin^rarv Ir*%*jf.a- 
toKL zs, AIi*-zc.eciv Citv, J a zn^z^e^ f^Hhwi hi. fa ^vor*^ In* 
•fiDeeBfaiQ.:^ *o io =o. bi^ h-i p*>-:*iT-ilT declin*id, Tr*^r p-^^. t.»iA 
«i£9C^>»i u*> L;ei; "^Lit wl.! y^i *':at :->r? ' Afil \t.'j^ wa* 
au AOftw-^r: -I w->ili Ct Tr:.l:-z v^ ci'.*'^»er.ii to r>xKA. ;. Ir. thi* 

•CiiliitiPi. 5:? *^i^ * rft'^irr jL* i-T o.':* 'jf •£.•»: tr.r^ '»;:.:r>s: ra.*n. 
2iX'¥' 3i«5aL;»ir* J-:' tii-t r>:-u-i :' rn.*r*fi»*:* -^f %jtil K*'*,^,<^\, w^ii4 
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A NEW DEPABTUSE. 

Our pages this month afford cheering evidence that aggres- 
sive movements eastward from Liberia are now likely to be 
realized. It never was in the plan of the American Coloniza- 
tion Society that the settlements which it has been blessed to 
plant on the West Coast of Africa should pause upon the sea- 
board — "a Christian fringe upon a sable pagan web" — but 
that they should serve as a basis of operations for the healthier 
fields and more promising tribes on the interior table lands. 
Means to open and build roads are asked for, and thousands 
of the American-born sons of Africa are ready to attempt the 
redemption of the land of their fathers. Explorations of the 
country intended to be entered disclose a rich and salubrious 
region, and tribes of superior order of manhood — some of them 
able to read the Holy Scriptures in Arabic^ — await the 
Gospel and its attendant blessings. Our hope is strong that 
the day is near when light will break, and Christian civiliza- 
tion speed its way eastward from Liberia. 



LIBEBIAK AND WEST AFBIGAH MAILS. 

The arrangement which had subsisted between the British 
Post Office authorities and the African Steamship Company, 
for the conveyance of mails, once-H-month, with specified days 
for departure and arrival, came to an end last September. 

We learn that the British Postmaster General has just en- 
tered into agreements with the African Steamship Company, 
and the British and African Steam Navigation Company, un- 
der which the two companies, conjointly, will carry mails five 
times a month, between Liverpool and Liberia and the West 
Coast of Africa. The days of sailing from Liverpool will be. 
the 6th, 12th, 18th, 24th, and 30th of each month, and the ports 
of call on each voyage will be the following: 

Packet of 6th, — Madeira, Grand Canary, Sierra Leone, Monrovia, Cape 
Palmas, Cape Coast Castle, Accra, Jellah Coffee, Lagos, Benin, Bonny, Fer- 
nando Po, and Old Calabar. 

Packet of 12th. — Madeira, Grand Canary, Sierra Leone, Monrovia, Cape 
Palmas, Cape Coast Castle, Accra, Jellah Coffee, Lagos, Benin, Bonny, Old 
Calabar, Fernando Po, Gaboon, Black Point, Landana, Congo, Ambrizette, 
Kinsembo, Ambriz, and Loando. 
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Packet of ISth. — Madeira, Teneriflfe, Bathurst, (Gambia,) Sierra Leone, 
Monrovia, Cape Palmas, Half Jack, Cape Coast Castle, Accra, Jellah Coffee, 
Lagos,' Benin, Bonny, Fernando Po, and Old Calabar. 

Backet of 2^th. — Madeira, Teneriffe, Sierra Leone, Monrovia^ Cape Palmas, 
Cape Coast Castle, Accra, Jellab Coffee, Whydab, Lagos, Benin, Bonny, 
Fernando Po, and Old Calabar. 

Backet ofSOth. — Madeira, Teneriffe, Sierra Leone, Cape Palmas, Cape Coast 
Castle, Lagos, Bonny, Old Calabar, Fernando Po, Gaboon, Black Point, Lan- 
dana, Congo, Ambrizette, Kinsembo, Ambriz, and Loando. 

The commercial interests of the United States require direct 
and regular mail-steamship communication with Liberia and 
West Africa, When will such a line be established ? 



STUDENTS FROM LIBERIA. 

In connection with the recent Commencement exercises at 
Lincoln University, in Chester County, Pennsylvania, there 
was a novel scene. Ten young native Africans were brought 
npon the platform and received publicly by Kev. Isaac N. 
Koudall, D. D., President of the University, with a cordiality 
which awakened the warm sympathy of the entire assembly. 
Placing his hand upon the head of one of them, he said, "God 
made them, and by His blessing we will educate them, and fit 
them for usefulness in their native land." 

These young Africans were sent over by Kev. Thomas E. 
Dillon, a colored Presbyterian missionary in Liberia. They 
had received, before coming, English names. The six Bassa 
youths, are named John Knox, Calvin Wright, Edward Davis, 
Robert F. Deputie, Alonzo Miller, and Kobert Dillon King. 
The Congo youth from Cape Mount is named James W. Wilson*. 
His father was rescued from a slave ship by an American man- 
of-war a few years since. The Vey youth is named Thomas F. 
Roberts. John A. Savage and Samuel Sevier are Liberians, 
but the father of the latter was a Bassa. 

In former years native Africans were brought here as slaves, 
but now the young Ethiopians are welcomed to the halls of 
science. If these young persons, who range in years from 
nine to sixteen years, can be thoroughly educated, and be 
properly imbued with the spirit of our civil and religious insti- 
tutions, no one can estimate the influence they may exert 
for good upon their return. to their people. If, in coming to 
our country, and mingling with our people, they can be made 
to learn and practice only the good, and then go back in the 
spirit of this to their different tribes and people, they may 
become a power of the mightiest import for the future of long- 
benighted Africa. — Philadelphia Evening Telegraph, 
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WANTED-A HATIOKAL ENTHUSIASM. 
BY H. C. POTTER, D. D. 

If, like other kindred organizations, the American Coloniza- 
tion Society has its Financial Agents, one may easily imagine 
a leaf from their experience. It would read, doubtless, some- 
what like this : 

"Called this morning on Mr. A B . Stated to him the 

object of my visit and the design of the American Colonization 
Society. He heard me impatiently for a few moments, and at 
length interrupted me with * That will do,^sir ; that will do ! 
You want to colonize the negro on the West Coast of Africa, 
uio you? Very well, sir; do it if you want to, but don't ask me 
to help you. The negro has given us trouble enough already. 
Ilet him take his chances with the rest of us now. What was 
the use of freeing him, if we are not willing to let him stay 
here and enjoy his freedom ? Your scheme is a very visionary 
one, and I may as well tell you, very frankly, that it does not 
interest me.* " 

Of course, such objections to the work of Colonization are 
very easily answered, and are in their character thoroughly 
superficial. But they are, nevertheless, interesting, as revealing 
a condition of public sentiment which is wid^-spread and some- 
what obstinate. It is a sentiment which regards African Colo- 
nization as a species of unpractical and sentimental enthusiasm^ 
and, as such, unworthy of sympathy or of substantial support. 

And yet, it may well be asked, whether an enthusiasm may 
not be as wholesome for a nation as for a man ? We are wont 
to admit its power and its utility in any individual life. We are 
accustomed to regard with something of contemptuous compas- 
sion the man who, with the absorption of a Gradgrind in what 
he calls '^practical'' matters, has, as he tells you, no time or 
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thonght for anything but money-making or personal comfort. 
We call that a very pitiful type of existence which has no 
higher aspiration than to pile up one's dividends and increase 
one's annual income. But how much less pitiful is that nation 
which is barren and empty of any national enthusiasm ; which 
has no desire to give of its best to some other people less 
favored than itself; no magnanimous and unselfish longing to 
bear to other shores those blessings of civilization, religion, 
and free institutions which have been the chief sources of its 
own prosperity? We are wont to say that a Church without 
the missionary spirit and without missionary activities is a 
dead Church. Why, then, is not that a dead nation which is 
equally without the missionary spirit ; without the desire, in 
other words, to pour from the treasures of its own abundance 
that liberty and light which are the seeds of human advance- 
ment and the corner-stones of enduring prosperity? What a 
day will that be for this land, when a people whose indebted- 
ness to others in far distant lands, who aided them in their 
weakness, can scarcely be measured, shall turn their back upon 
a struggling sister Eepublic in another hemisphere, and declare 
that sympathy and aid extended in such a cause is a chimerical 
sentimentalism ! It is at once a shame and a dishonor to the 
American name that Liberia, that heroic venture of a few 
heroic souls, has, thus far, kindled so meagre an enthusiasm 
among a people who profess to believe that our free institutions 
stand for the best government that the sun has ever shone upon. 
But it will be a greater shame and a deeper dishonor, if that 
scanty enthusiasm is suffered to diminish and die out. 

Let those, then, who have stood by African Colonization in 
the past, gather about its standard with a new devotion and a 
more unreserved consecration. The work represents a necessity 
to 0'^ national life. We need, as a people, to be lifted out of our 
selfishness, our supreme devotion. to money-making, to self- 
indulgence, to vulgar and meretricious display, to the thousand 
miserable rivalries of our too-often sordid liyes, by a noble and 
ennobling enthusiasm. And what enterprise could more worth- 
ily kindle the hearts and open the hands of the foremost Re- 
public in the world, than the work of lifting to loftier propor- 
tions and ampler powers that sister Republic, which, with such 
modest fidelity and steadfast perseverance, our black brethren 
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have reared upon the Coast of Africa ? Surely, it is time that 
the friends of Colonization awakened to this view of the sub- 
ject, and to its importance to our common country. Remem- 
ber! it is not merely the enterprise of Colonization that needs 
the sympathy and help of the American people. It is the 
American people who need the unselfish stimulus of a National 
enthusiasm for the cause of Colonization ! 



MASSACHUSETTS COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

The Massachusetts Colonization Society held its Thirty- 
second Annual Meeting at its office in Boston, on Wednesday, 
Mdy 28, and by adjournment June 4, 1873, Hon. Emory Wash- 
burn, President, in the Chair. The Treasurer's Account and 
the Annual Report of the Board of Managers were presented 
and accepted. The officers for the year ensuing were unani- 
mously elected. 

ANNUAL REPORT. 

OBITTJABT. 

For the third time in succession, our Annual Eepor: ■— ^*" 
commence with the record of a bereavement. Tixr i^ 
Charles Brooks, our oldest Vice President except oiH.ii*.- tT-L 
removed by death. He was first elected to tLt "^icz tr-st.- 
dency in May, 1845. In 1862 he was also elective i utrs^.*^ 
of the Board of Managers, and from that timeiiA.- jxi^ :*-■:. 
offices. Besides his advocacy of our cause a: or a--- ^ 
meetings and on other occasions, he has, for Bomr -^smt- >?<-; 
a leader of public thought and action in the riBfi r '-j'^- /.^ 
Education, his labors in behalf of which it imtsuS" * - 1 --* 
commemorate. All our other officers aac oociphx-' i-t... . . 
are still required by our Divine Master u ua:kLL^ : -^ • ,^, 
ful labors on earth. 

The death of two eminent laboren ih 
nected with us only through tbt 
auxiliary, justly claim to be hononbrr 

The Kev. Kalph Ranix)lph Guekt mm- i»y^ . 

Connecticut, May 26, 1797, gcadnaMLX: xi^ ' 

aud became an agent of the AnwnaBJ Cbitfi^^.^* 
1822, In 1824 he was seni tc- Amsi a: m: sXi^ /• ^ 
There were difficultiefi in the Doioin' mAAOu^m^i . .^ . 
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its extinction, notwithstanding all the eflFbrts of its excellent 
Governor, Kev. Jehudi Ashmun. Mr. Gurley was sent out, 
with full power from the Society and the Government of the 
United States, to make all necessary arrangements for secur- 
ing the interests of both. On his arrival, he saw at once the 
source of the difficulties, which none had previously 'under- 
stood. The colonists had no civil government. They were 
merely a company of laborers, under contract to do certain 
work for the United States, and intending to remain there per- 
manently. They had no government but tliat of an agent 
appointed by the United States Government, from whom 
civil jurisdiction was expressly withheld, and another appointed 
by the Society, which had no power to confer it. Mr. Gurley 
convened the colonists, and induced them, in the exercise of 
their inalienable rights as men, to adopt and organize a gov- 
ernment adapted to their condition. The difficulties at once 
subsided. Governor Ashmun reluctantly assented to try the 
experiment, but with no faith in it. On Mr. Gurley's return, 
the Managers of the Society did not approve his action, but 
allowed it to stand for the present, because they found nothing 
practicable to put in its place. The restoration of good order 
proved permanent, and in two years all parties gave his ar- 
rangement their cordial approbation and support. 

The idea on which Mr. Gurley acted was a very simple^ one, 
and no great amount of political wisdom was required to 
arrange its details. His distinguishing merit is, the sagacity 
which saw, when nobody else saw it, its applicability to a 
small company of negro laborers, on a barbarous coast, and the 
generous boldness which dared to trust them with powers of 
self-government, when nobody else thought them capable of 
governing themselves. By these, he won a just claim to rank 
among tbe illustrious few whom the ages honor as the legis- 
lative founders of States; for Liberia could not well be ranked 
as a State till he gave her a government. 

At the Annual Meeting of the Society in January, 1825, Mr. 
Gurley read the Annual Eeport, which was probably written 
by himself. In Mai*ch, be commenced the publication of the 
African Eepository. In the Eeport for 1826, he is entitled 
"Eesident Agent j" and in 1827 he was chosen Secretary, the 
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duties of which office he appears to have been performing for 
some time previously. 

We can here give no adequate account of the Koal and elo- 
quence with which, both by voice and pen, in the Unitod 
States and in Europe, for many years, he advocated the cmiHO 
to which he had devoted his whole life. lie hold that oflico, 
with slight interruptions, for thirty-seven yourH. At tho 
Annual Meeting of the Society in 1864 it was evident that 
his health was seriously impaired, without hope of recovery. 
It was one of the most painful and embarrassing duties ever 
imposed upon him who was chairman of the Connnittee on 
Nominations, to draft and read the report, recommending that 
he be appointed Honorary Secretary, with an adequate jiro- 
vision for his comfortable support during the remainder of his 
life. The reading of the report, though all anticipated its 
saKstance, came upon them as the announcement of a calamity. 
It was followed by addresses from the other mem hers of the 
Committee — the JRev. Dr. Maclean, President of Princet^/n 
Gollegey and the Hon. D. S. Gregory, of New JerHcy, which 
were heard with a profound and expressive silence, that showed 
how deeply every heart was moved. The adoption of that 
report released him from further official responsibility. Yc't 
he oontinaed to feel unabated interest in the caa*ie, ar»d to do 
what he could for its promotion, till, on the 30th of July, 1872, 
he WIS kindly released from all earthly labors. 

■ The Kev. William McLaix, I>. D., was bom in Charrtpatgn 
CouDtjy Ohio, August 8, 180G; gradaaUrd at Miami Vur/f-.r^lty 
in 1^1; studied theology at Andover ar.d N«f;w llav^f*; T^a/* 
installed as pastor of the First Pre^byteriar* Chnr-'jb Ir* Wash- 
ington CliyAn January, 1837; and di*rfti4*^d on a^/;/>ririt of ^>^ 
dining health Jane 9. H4*X He b^c-aiTi^ p*:rrftar.<:r*r;ly ^/'/ri- 
necte>i wizh the Col-vnizatiorr -Sooi-'r'v. he^Amh'Hr I*, of -.h-; ^Arri*--; 
jear. To* apprecia^? h:* <;r-arac^..^r ar;d *'*r7>;**rt. yr^, :c^\.**> cor.- 
sider the cond'.ri'jn. -^f 'L-i ryx^'.nzr x^. tJ^iat r.infi^. 

It wik« a dai'* ''jf izzr^rri,^ f*'ar:';'.ai ^r&oar/*.^m*;r.'>. H.'.'':^, 
ahocEt 1*32L zh-t r^'i*vi^*j \^i ':•***>-* '>p^O'*»*»'i vj a r^p^.l.;/ ;f*'/-v.r.;r 
fl(f3pfccixa.CL:!Hi. TT i;/: a ■'iO'ir. . 7 *c ■: jrr. * ! r>i* < *>» -. r ; ',t i r, f, x .'. " r/. ;i r, r 
of eta i^ippjrKTT* ha.i r,»^»*r. :r-'l.;:^i'i v> t^ '.r-'trai-w •,:*.■*■• ^'-.py^/rr. 
It* wril-* ix^r- >* ;a A.-.riVL -r;-*,i; >■/;•> ^j:..v.'* a^Vj-.a^.^'Ar/^A flr:",r» 
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AfricaD affairs and debilitated both in body and mind bj the 
coast fever, had made large purchases of goods, often the rem- 
nants of cargoes, a large portion of which were unnecessary, 
and much of them worthless. Bills had been accepted, grow- 
ing out of the transactions of individuals, for which the Society 
was not liable before acceptance. Th^ Society could not send 
out emigrants, because it had neither cash nor credit with 
which to purchase supplies, and supplies, if purchased, would 
be liable to attachment by its creditors. The friends of the 
enterprise in Maryland had formed a State Society, not auxil- 
iary to the American, and not responsible for its debts, and 
had begun a colony. Those in New York, Pennsylvania, 
Louisiana, and Mississippi had followed the example, so that 
no funds could be expected from those States. In several other 
States the auxiliaries had ceased to exist, or to act: th^t of 
Vermont, and perhaps Connecticut, only remaining in New 
England. 

In this state of affairs, the Hon. Samuel Wilkeson, of Buffalo, 
New York, determined that the Society should not die; that 
its work should go on, and its credit and influence should be 
restored. He would send out emigrants, meeting the expense 
from his own private resources, and trusting to the revived 
Society for final adjustment. Having matured his plans and 
made the necessary preliminary arrangements, he accepted, 
December 13, 1838, the office of Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, in which capacity he was to act as a General Agent 
of the Society, with very plenary power. A new Constitution 
was adopted, making the several State Societies, except that 
of Maryland, constituent parts of the American Society, and 
bringing their several colonies, which were independent of each 
other and in some danger of becoming rivals and antagonists, 
under one general government. He effected a compromise 
with the Society's creditors, proposed by some of them and 
assented to by others, by which they were to receive fifty per 
cent, of their claims in annual installments. This gave them 
about the American cost of their goods and freight to Africa, 
so that they lost only their expected profits. The Society's 
available assets, divided among them, would not have yielded 
a dividend of one per cent. 
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In the sammer of 1839, while yet a pastor, Mr. McLbId 
performed a short agepcy for the Society in Virginia, collect- 
ing emigrants; and after his dismission, in August, 1840, was 
employed to dispatch the Saluda with emigrants from Norfolk. 
December 18, 1840, he was chosen " Clerk of the Executive 
Committee." From that time much of the Society's most 
difficult and delicate business fell into his hands. In January, 
1841, he was appointed editor of the African Repository. In 
June, 1841, Judge Wilkeson was laid aside from labor by ill 
health, and compelled to resign his office December 15, leaving 
the whole work of both on Mr. McLain ; and so it continned 
through the next year. In January, 1843, he was thosen 
Treasurer of the Society. He continued to perform the duties 
of that office under various titles as long as he lived. 

At the time of Judge Wilkeson's retirement, his plans were 
far from being accomplished. Emigration had beon continued, 
but the restoration of the State Societies to their proper rela- 
tion was yet very imperfect : much of the old debts remained 
to be paid, and the credit of the Society, except as resting on 
his well-known wealth, was not re-established. Heavy bur- 
dens, therefore, rested on the shoulders of the new 3?rea8nr«r. 
But he proved competent to the task. In a few yeara the 
old debts were all paid, and.it came to be well known that the 
Society's promises to pay were always punctually met. He 
possessed in a remarkable degree the power of commanding 
the confidence of business men with whom he came in pontact. 
Even entire strangers, who had never even heard of him, 
seemed to perceive at once that they were dealing with a man 
who understood his business and would fulfill his promises; 
and he never disappointed them. 

Having surmounted these difficulties, thtere ^a6 little "of 
incident in the remainder of his life. The rest was plain, 
continuous hard work. In 1856 symptoms of pulmonary con- 
sumption began to be clearly developed. From that time Jie 
never enjoyed firm health, and was sometimes unable to leave 
his house to attend the Annual Meetings of the Society. Yet 
he continued to perform the duties of his office. His laat ser- 
vice was the receipt and indorsement of several checks, c6ver- 
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xng donations and bequests, but a few days before his death, 
which occurred on February 13 of the present year. 

As Treasurer from 1843, and as Financial Secretary and 
Treasurer from 1858, his labors were not confined to the re- 
ceiving, safe-keeping and paying out of the funds of the 
Society. They included the devising and often the personal 
execution of measures for raising funds, and of the most judi- 
cious modes of expending them. The avoidance, if possible, 
and, if not, the management of litigation of contested wills; 
the chartering and outfit of ships; the embarkation of emi- 
grants; the management of the Society's business in Liberia — 
in short, all the pecuniary and commercial business of the 
Society, was done under his personal supervision, and nearly 
all by his own personal labor; and it was so done as to secure 
and retain the entire confidence of all with whom the Society 
had business to transact. To have done this for thirty years, 
commencing under such embarrassments, and though enfeebled 
more than half the time by pulmonary disease, shows an intel- 
lectual and moral character of no common excellence. 

FIKAKCIAL. 

Our financial arrangement with the American Colonization 
Society, to which we are auxiliary, still continues. Under it, 
the work of collecting funds has been performed by the Dis- 
trict Secretary for Massachusetts, Connecticut and Bhode 
Island, the Kev. D. C. Haynes; a few donations only having 
been paid into your treasury directly by the donors. The 
proceeds of his labors, like those of all similar laborers, have 
of course been diminished by the disastrous confi.agration of 
last November, which swept away so much of the wealth of 
our most liberal contributors, just before the usual time of 
their annual donations, and imposed upon others the neces- 
sity of withholding from us, that they might relieve the pr^ent 
distress of numerous sufferers. Yet we have found, as have 
other similar institutions, that the givers of Boston give on 
principle, and make efforts and sacrifices to sustain what they 
approve. The few who could, have given their usual amount, 
and others have given according to their remaining ability. 
The receipts into our treasury have been $2,937 55, the dis- 
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bnrsements $2,931 97, leaving a balance in the treasury of 
$5 58. Of the disbursements, $1,511 74 have been moneys col- 
lected by Mr. Haynes and paid by him directly into the treas- 
•nry of the American Colonization Society .to our credit. The 
falling off from last year is less than we feared, and is no ^ause 
of discouragement as to the future. 

The election of Mr. Haynes yesterday as Financial Secretary 
of the American Peace Society will probably necessitate his 
early retirement from his connection with us; in which case 
it will be incumbent on the Society to which we are auxiliary 
to make such arrangements as may be expedient for the future 
transaction of the business of his department. 

The financial condition of the American Colonization Society 
shows a decided improvement. Its receipts for 1872 were 
sufficient to meet the expenses of the year and leave a small 
balance in the treasury. For 1873, so far, the receipts have 
been much larger than for the corresponding months of 1872; 
and it is already known that for the remaining months the 
increase will be still larger. Yet we must remember that the 
opportunities for useful expenditure are increasing still faster 
than the receipts. 

EHIGSATIOir. 

The new arrangement for sending out emigrants by trading 
vessels, instead of owning or chartering, continues to operate 
favorably. There is a great saving of labor, and no increase 
of expense or diminution of the comfort of passengers; and 
doubtless the skill of our merchants may be expected to devise 
some improvement in the management of the business. 

Of the only expedition sent out since our last meeting, the 
Beport of the American Colonization Society gives the following 
account: « 

"Our regular fall expedition was despatched in the barque 
Jasper, from New York, November 21; the emigrants having 
arrived in that city on the previous evening, in the steamer 
San Salvador, from Savannah. They numbered one hundred 
and fifty, mostly in families, and were all from the State of 
Greorgia, viz: 24 from Sparta, Hancock county; 32 from Haw- 
kinsville, Pulaski county; 35 from Milledgeville, Baldwin 
county; and 59 from Valdosta, Lowndes county. Fifty-nine 
chose to locate at Arthington, an interior town on the St. Paul's 
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:* \\ i\sU\^\\\\ i;i«N ■. lu^n. no: lalvM'ors. but *• labor," and "it." 
\( 5 ho w:;;ov \\:.d ^^i' v\; :'.uMn .':.' -.rs. iho roa.ior might have 
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.been reminded that they are persons, and have human rights 
and human interests, which ought to be considered. Only 
persons can have rights. Speak of them impersonally; call 
them "labor," and "it," and the reader may heedlessly swallow 
the argument. The late Chief Justice Taney has been much 
blamed for saying that "negroes have no rights which white 
men are bound to respect." In fact, he only said that such a 
sentiment had prevailed eighty years previously; not that it 
was true, or that anybody held it now. But here is a writer, 
highly endorsed, who reasons about them, and decides what 
ought to be their location and destiny, just as if they were not 
persons, but mere things — a , mere " it," utterly incapable of 
having any rights at all. 

4. "It has been," — not tliey have been, but — "it has been 
brought there at frightful expense," and therefore it is "gi- 
gantic stupidity" not to keep it. True, the "expense" of 
Bending ships to Africa after cargoes of slaves, getting up wars 
there for their capture, paying high prices for kidnapping, and 
losing sometimes half the cargo on the return voyage, has 
been "frightful." But we thought our country professed to 
have repented of it as a sin, and of course would be willing to 
let go its grip upon the victims of that atrocity, and allow such 
ofHhem and their descendants as desire it, to return to their 
fatherland. For • 

"Cau one be pardoned and retain the offence ?" 

But no. It is claimed that they must be kept here to repay 
UB for that "frightful expense" by their labor. It might be 
inconvenient to inquire how long that will take, or how much 
they have repaid already; especially if, on settlement, the 
balance should be found on the wrong side of the ledger. But 
enough of this slave-trader's argument, that "we need them 
as laborers." It was as good for bringing them here against 
their will, as it is for keeping them here against their will. 

A still greater absurdity, if a greater be possible, has been per- 
petrated. It has been gravely suggested in legal proceedings, 
respecting property, that "since the war, the object of the So- 
ciety is orte opposed to the policy of the Government, viz: that 
of encouraging and aiding her citizens to emigrate." The 
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purpose is, to get a decision which shall diminish the facilities 
of colored citizens to emigrate. But it would not do to say 
that, for before the courts there must be " no distinction of 
color." So the proposition is made broad enough to include 
us all. 

Freedom of emigration, and indeed of expatriation, is a right 
for which our Government has contended almost from its first 
establishment, and in respect to which it has obtained impor- 
tant concessions from all or nearly all the leading Powers of 
Europe; though that of Prussia is said to concede it grudgingly, 
because all its able-bodied men " are needed '* at home as sol- 
diers. But now courts are to be asked to decide that our 
Government has a "policy" of exactly the contrary character 
in respect to the emigration of " her citizens ; " a " policy " to 
be known and recognized in court, and made a ground of de- 
cisions respecting property which may be used in aiding emi- 
gration. We do not believe that the people of the United 
States will admit that they are living in the clutches of any 
such restrictive " policy." They know and feel that they have 
the right to emigrate if they please ; and this right, if any 
possess it, must be possessed by all, " irrespective of color." 
There is no " policy of the Government," or any good reason, 
which forbids white men or black men, who desirfe the work 
and are fit for it, to, emigrate to India, China, Japan, Sooth 
Africa, or West Africa, to promote Christian civilization, or 
which forbids those who think well of their design, to aid them 
in executing it. 

LIBERIA. 

Public affairs, somewhat deranged by the well-intended but 
unfortunate enterprises of President Roye, were rapidly re- 
stored to order on the inauguration of President Eoberts in 
January of last year, and are now in a very satisfactory coiji- 
dition. Agriculture and commerce are represented by the 
President, in his last Annual Message, as advancing at more 
than their usual rate of progress. 

MISSIONS IN LIBERIA. 

The six Missionary Societies which are operating there, all 
report success, and several of them are extending their labors 
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more than formerly among the unmixed heathen population. 
It should be understood that, as shown in our last Report, these 
missions, so called, though supported mostly by funds from 
these Societies, are really Liberian institutions, manned and 
managed by Liberians, and not by foreigners sent there as 
missionaries. For example, among news from Liberia, under 
the head of " Liberia Presbyterian Mission," we read : 

"One new church was lately organized at Brewerville, Li- 
beria, and taken under the care of Presbytery. Mr. R. A. 
M. Deputie was ordained by the same Presbytery as an evan- 
gelist. This body, at its last meeting, decided to extend its 
missionary operations among the aborigines in the Republic, 
by establishing schools and religious services, and in other ways 
seeking their evangelization. Rev. T. E. Dillon reports the 
addition of nine persons during the year, on profession of their 
faijih, to the church at Marshall.'' 

So the Methodist Mission there is a " Conference," and the 
Protestant Episcopal a " Diocese," each with its bishop and 
clergy. These Liberian bodies plan and regulate, and these 
Liberian pastors and preachers and teachers do, the work 
'which these six Societies sustain with their funds and annually 
report. This state of affairs is rather peculiar; but it has 
grown naturally out of the history and character of the 
country, and should not be disturbed by any rash innovation. 

SCHOOLS IK LIBESIA: 

The Presbyterian Mission, as has been stated, speaks of 
schools. All the missions have them. Each mission reports 
its schools to its own Missionary Board. But there is no 
arrangement by which reports of all the schools are collected 
at any one centre; nor do they all cover the same period 
of time. According to the latest information that has reached 
ns, they are as follows: 

Missions. Schools. Scholars. 

Protestant Episcopal 20 443 

Methodist Episcopal 15 450 

Baptist 6 42 

Southern Baptist 7 68 

Presbyterian 3 41 

Lutheran 1 39 

62 1083 
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Of these 62 schools, however, 12 report no number of scholars, 
though some are said to be "well attended." If we suppose 
them to average 20 each, the whole number will be 1,323. 
Add to these, 130 in two schools supported by the American 
Colonization Society from the proceeds of the Graham Leg- 
acy,* and we have a total of 1,453. A few private schools may 
raise the whole number to 1,500. As some of these are pur- 
suing higher studies, and some are from heathen families, the 
number of Liberian children receiving primary school instruc- 
tion must be less, we know not how much. 

The written examinations of a class of colored children, four 
years from commencing the alphabet, in a school at Nashville, 
Tennessee, are in the possession of their instructress at Beverly. 
The penmanship of all is easily legible, and of some elegant. 
The errors in orthography, syntax, and punctuation are few, 
and in some none were observed. They show a respectable 
knowledge of geography, and a mastery of arithmetic as far 
as vulgar fractions. To give each child of the civilized popu- 
lation of Liberia four years at school, supposing that popula- 
tion to be 20,000, would probably require an habitual attend- 
ance of about 1,600. The number of scholars reported is nearly 
large enough for that purpose, and authorizes the conclusion 
that Americo-Liberian children generally have some oppor- 
tunity for primary school education. But generally the re- 
ports do not give the age or sex of the scholars, the constancy 
of their attendance, the studies pursued, or the progress made. 
The President's Message, quoted hereafter, compels us to 
believe that these omissions cover up great deficiencies. 

The want of more complete information on this subject is 
much to be regretted ; and as there is now a Commissioner of 
Education appointed in each county, we hope that want will 
not long continue. The law may rightfully, and probably 
does, require every school to report its whole condition at 
least annually to one of these Commissioners, so that the whole 
may be embodied in one report for the use of the Government 
This would be no infringement on the religious liberty of the 
missions, and the public interest requires it. 

* A third has since been added. 
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There has been a system of common schools in the statute- 
book of Liberia almost from its first settlement, and several 
beginnings have been made of putting it in operation. But, 
for a complication of reasons which it would be difficult to ex- 
plain so as to do justice to all parties, its operation has never 
been universal, and it has been often wholly interrupted, and 
the work of primary education has gone almost wholly into 
the hands of the missions. And as these missions are wholly 
independent of each other, each has its own system, and there 
is no one system of common schools for the whole Republic 
except that in the statute-book, which is not in operation. 
This state of things has now continued for forty years, long 
enough for experiment, and ought not to be continued any 
longer; and the first step towards improvement is the ascer- 
tainment of facts. 

To these remarks it is proper to add the following passage 
from the last annual message of President Eoberts : 

"In general, our native population is making encouraging 
advances, under the fostering operations of our civil and re- 
ligious institutions; and I shall hope that the Legislature will 
find it within the scope of their pecuniary ability to continue, 
if not increase, the means of facilitating .this desirable work. 
Many of the chiefs and headmen of the tribes within our limits 
are now earnestly importuning the Government to establish 
schools in their districts, for the instruction of their children 
•in the principles of Christianity, in the ordinary branches of 
literature, and in the arts of civilized life. * * * 

"In regard to the subject of general education in Liberia, I 
may only remark, that it is still of paramount importance. 
And it is a matter of deep regret that, even with the generous 
assistance of Missionary Societies in the United States, we are 
not able to supply the increasing demands for educational 
facilities in many of our scattered Ameri co-Li berian settle- 
ments. Some of these are wholly without regular schools, and 
others have schools of such low grade as to scarcely deserve 
the name of schools. Nothing can be more desirable than 
that the youth of our country, the whole country, should have 
placed within their reach the means of acquiring that degree 
of mental training necessary to make them useful members of 
society; and also, as far as practicable, to lay such a founda- 
tion as will enable them to reach readily those attainments 
required for the higher duties of life. In this view we have 
not only to deplore the need of funds to maintain schools, but 
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also the need of efficient teachers to condnct them. !No one 
can doubt that both the Church and the State are now suffer- 
ing for the want of additional intelligence to aid in advancing 
the civil and religious institutions of the country. In this con- 
nection, I have great pleasure in communicating to the Legis- 
lature, that that distinguished philanthropist and npble friend 
of Liberia, Hon. H. M. Scbieffelin, who has always felt the 
liveliest interest in the educational advancement of the Repub- 
lic, has just created a foundation from which the Government 
may expect to receive three hundred dollars per annum for 
the use of common schools. We thank him and the gentlemen 
who are co-operating with him in this kindness. 

"And I may also add here, that we have great cause for 
thankfulness that a gracious Providence put it into the hearts 
of our friends in the United States — especially in Massachu- 
setts, the cradle of American literature and science — to estab- 
lish Liberia College. It stands among us as a beacon-light; 
an important and efficient agency in dispelling the deep gloom 
which for so many weary centuries has enveloped the minds 
of the people of this degraded Continent. It is an incalculable 
blessing to Liberia and to Africa; it has already prepared a 
goodly number of young men for usefulness, many of whom 
are now rendering valuable service as teachers and otherwise 
in various parts of the Republic. I shall hope that A-merican 
philanthropy will continue to chensh an enterprise so emi- 
nently worthy of Christian sympathy, and will amply endow 
it for the successftil prosecution of the work it is designed to 
accomplish." 

By this time President Roberts knows that an important 
step has been taken towards the fulfillment of his hope, that 
the College will be endowed. In February last the Trustees 
of Donations for Education in Liberia received a donation of 
$20,000, to be invested as a permanent fund, the income of 
which is to be expended in the support of that College. The 
money was immediately invested, safely and profitably. 

This generous donation ought to attract attention and haire 
influence as an example. It was not made in ignoi^ance, or 
without consideration. The donor, the Hon. Albert Fearing, 
is well known as a man before whom the claims of the numer- 
ous benevolent enterprises of the day are brought, so that he 
is obliged to consider them and judge of their comparative 
merits. His duties as a member of the Board of Tmstees, 
from its organization in 1850, and its President sinee 1856, 
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have given him a thorough knowledge of the condition, wants, 
and prospective usefulness of Liberia College. He gave 85,000 
in 1864 as a permanent fund for its library, and has given other 
sums at other times, so that the whole amount of his benefac- 
tions is about $30,000 in cash, besides a large amount of per- 
sonal labor and valuable time. The testimony of such a 
donation, from such a source, ought to have a convincing and 
persuasive influence on those who have wealth which they 
wish to use for the benefit of mankind. 

Though the management and support of Liberia College is 
no part of the work of this Society, but of the Trustees of 
Donations for Education in Liberia, who have founded and 
sustained it, yet we have an interest in its success, which 
authorizes and impels us to notice whatever concerns it. The 
Sepublic which this Society is building up indispensably needs 
the College, that it may be furnished with intelligent citizens 
to fill the various departments of public life, and especially to 
carry the light of Christian -civilization to its six hundred 
thousand aboriginal inhabitants, and to the uncounted mil- 
lions who sit in darkness beyond them. We therefore thank- 
fully record every addition to its means of permanency and 
usefulness. 

80TJTH AFRICAN RAILROAD AHD GOLD MINES. 

The Colonistf a paper published in JNTatal, South Africa, 
contains items of interest with reference to that part of the 
world. The postal communication with England will soon be 
80 arranged that instead of nearly six weeks, European news 
will reach the ]Natalians in little more than twenty days. 
Steamers are to run from Aden to Cape Town, stopping at 
Zanzibar, Madagascar, and Port Natal. The portion of subsidy 
this little colony is willing to grant for this accommodation 
k £2,500. 

Another thing the colonists are jubilant over, at the present 
time, is the prospect of three hundred and forty-five miles of 
railway, to extend along the Coast to accommodate the sugar 
and coffee planters, and then towards the interior so far as it is 
feasible. About two hundred miles from the pd!rt are iftxten- 
sive Goal districts, bearing the name of "J^ewcastle/' and if the 
ooal, which is bituminous and saia to equal the best English, 
can be brought to the sea and sold at cheap rates. Port Natal 
may ere long become an important coaling station for ships 
going or returning from China and Australia. 
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New gold mines have lately been discovered in the Trans Yaal, 
(Dutch Eepublic,) which seems to throw into the shade the 
Tatin gold fields, to which there was a rush a few years ago. 
They are called the Marabadstadt mines, and are not far from 
the Natal Colony; They were originally discovered by Wm. 
Burton, an enterprising Englishman, who has formed a com- 
pany, with a capital of £100,000, to work them. Alluvial as 
well as quartz gold is found. The Trans Vaal Advocate^ a 
Butch paper, says that an American prospector has found in- 
dications of gold, lead, silver, and tin in the Morico country. 
Thus South Africa is "looming up " as a country rich in precious 
metals. Let us hope that religious and literary movements 
will keep pace with those of commerce. — Christian Mirror. 



TWO VICTOSIES OVER THE SLAVE-TRADE. 

The whole civilized world will rejoice to hear authentic 
tidings from Sir Samuel Baker — of his safety and of the good for- 
tune that has crowned his expedition. Baker, like Livingstone, 
has done much more than add to geographical knowledge — it- 
self a noble aim; he has powerfully aided in abolishing the slave- 
trade in the most hideous forms. The expedition from which he 
has now returned, bringing abundant sheaves with him, was 
the undertaking of the Khedive of Egypt. That ambitious 
ruler desired to enlarge his domain southward — ^less for the 
value of the country which he would annex (though it has 
fine cotton and wheat lands) than for the pride of increasing 
his territorial possessions, and he had the other object of 
suppressing the slave-trade in the interior. To have conceived 
this scheme and resolutely executed it, stamps him a ruler of 
the truly progressive order. It sheds greater honor upon him 
than his promotion of that grandest of recent enterprises, the 
Suez Canal. The Khedive himself originated the expedition, 
and invited Sir Samuel Baker to lead it, and in September, 1869, 
it started forth, consisting of 1,500 of the choicest Egyptian 
troops. The details of the expedition were complete in steamers, 
boats, equipments and provisions, and cost a very large sam. 
It has been absent nearly four years, and we have had from. 
time to time scrappy intelligence of its movements, except 
during the past few months, when it has been lost to sight and 
bearing somewhere near the equator. We now learn that 
this later part of the time has been fruitful of good results. 
Sir Samuel Baker reports that he has annexed the country as 
far south as the equator to flgypt, suppressed the slave-trade, 
checked all rebellious movements and secret intrigues, that 
the country is orderly, and its government perfectly organised, 
and that a road has been opened to Zanzibar free from inter- 
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ruption. These are great thiDgs — ^how great we cannot tell 
nntil we hear the particulars. 

We have previously explained to our readers the movements 
of England towards extinguishing the horrible traffic on the 
Eastern Coast, and announced the final success of her diplomacy 
(and gunboats) over the fears of the Sultan of Zanzibar. On 
the 5th of June that petty tyrant signed a treaty for the sup- 
pression of the slave- trade in Eastern Africa, and on the same 
day closed the slave-marts at his capital. This he was forced 
to do, and never was physical power used for a moral end to 
a better purpose. England, to her honor be it always said, 
does not take backward steps in works of this kind. With 
England addressing herself to the suppression of the slave- 
trade in Eastern Africa, and the Khedive committed to the 
same philanthropic task along the line of the Nile to the equa- 
tor, we may say indeed that a new day is dawning for poor 
Africa ! — Journal of Commerce. 



AFBICAK LAKGXTAGES. 
BY BISHOP AUER. 



Travellers have thrown a great deal of light upon the geog- 
raphy of Africa, but their ethnological notices are usually super- 
ficial and unjust. True, the old nonsense that there were interior 
tribes with tails, and that the negro race was but a sort of im- 
provement on the monkey, has been silenced even by them ; for 
the tails were found to belong to the dress, and everywhere the 
traveller found tribes of fine-looking, intelligent people. This 
puzzled those gentlemen sorely; but instead of surrendering 
their unreasonable notions, they proclaimed to the world that 
a sort of monkey race must exist somewhere, and that those 
people they discovered had no connection with the rest of 
Africans whatever. Sir Samuel Baker thinks the Uganda 
nation has grown out of the soil, like mushroons, for they 
could never have come from anywhere else, because they are 
so superior to what he expected. 

The fact is, all the negro nations south of the Sahara down 
to the Cape Colony, and from, the Atlantic to the Indian 
Ocean, are of one stock ; and all have come into Africa along 
the Bed Sea, most of them through Egypt, and all are well- 
formed and intelligent persons. The ugliest-looking people 
are in America ; but even there the intelligent-looking negroes 
are in the majority. 

The religion, customs, and manners of all the nations now 
known show the unity of their origin. But in order to under- 
stand a people, we must know their language: the derivation, 
flexion, composition of their words; the syntax of their sen- 
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tences; their fables, proverbs, and history. Missionaries are 
necesearily prevented from making extensive journeys ; but they 
become well acquainted with the tribes in their neighborhood, 
and, having not only studied one or more African languages, 
but written books for their people, they are more able to give 
correct information as to what negroes are like, and what 
they are capable of, than strangers, who simply pass through 
the country, and chiefly report from hearsay and superficial 
observation. 

The grammars and dictionaries of many an African lan- 
guage are in the market in Europe and America : by compar- 
ing these, we missionaries have found that all the languages 
of negro nations belong to one peculiar stock of languages, that 
may be divided into two great families: those that form the 
plural at the end, and those that form it at the beginning, of 
words. The ro6t$ of the verb are monosyllables, consisting of 
one consonant and one vowel, while Japhetitic roots have two 
consonants and a vowel between, and Shemitic roots have three 
consonants; e. g, Hamitic: hi, di, ko; Japhetitic: win, dig, 
tack; Shemitic: katal, lamad, shachat. Prepositions have 
everywhere in Africa been verbs originally; postpositions are 
old nouns. The tenses are formed partly by changes in the 
vowel, partly by new syllables, partly by auxiliary verbs. 
Moods are formed by auxiliary verbs, or by the addition of 
letters and syllables. The expression of ideas in all negro 
languages is concise, to the point, fresh, pictorial, and yet sim- 
ple. The completeness of African languages is seen from the 
fact, that puns are almost impossible, because similarly sound- 
ing words with different meanings are very scarce. Intensity 
of action, repetition, mutuality, reciprocity, etc., are expressed 
by the addition or repetition of simple syllables. 

JE, g. They beat one another=obibide. 

They beat one another frequently=obibide no. 

They beat me=o-bi mo. 

They beat me with a stick=obide mo tu. 

In Africa the single addition of a letter or two showB 
whether an action takes place near or at a distance; whether 
it is done once, or habitually, or always ; whether long ago, 
or recently, or yesterday, or to-day, or to-morrow, or soon 
after, or in the far future. 

The languages also demand precision. We mast say : Brinsr 
me water to drink! if we want that article. The other day I 
was punished for neglecting it. A lady visitor asked for water, 
and my African boy brought some in a wash-basin. The Ash- 
antees and Akras do not merely say, Bring me a thing; but, 
Go take the thing, and come to me with it, (ko fa no bre me.) 
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African languages are original, rich in words and flexions, 
capable of forming any amount of new words, especially 
abstract nouns and adjectives. The fact that Africans, even 
in their heathenish degradation, have comm\)n sense and ideas 
similar to those of other nations, may be seen from 

SOME G*DEBO PBOYERBS. 

L The leopard says: If a thing is running, it is food. 

2. The G'de (monkey) says: It must be knowledge, it is not 
large. (Knowledge is better than size.) 

3. The (plant) Gbubudugba says : If I have no sower, I sow 
myself. 

4. The squirrel says : For wisdom's sake, two people walk 
(together.) 

6. The red ant says : If you are (nearly) consumed, you 
enter into one nest, (in peace.) 

6. The hash-rat says : If you rest, you eat your tail, (from 
want.) 

7. Stopping (hindering) another, thou stoppest thyself. 

8. The foot that walks the road, that one a thorn strikes. 

9. The ox says : Given leaves do not satisfy. 

10. Whatever, a snake appearing^ is at hand, with that he 
kills it. 

11. A strange cock does not crow. 

12. When the elephant died as a visitor, he made but one 
load, (because of his leanness.) 

13. The hen says : We walk after him that has something. 

14. Pull the child out of the water, before you punish it. 

15. The snail said: I should tell it, but I have no foot for 
running. (It is not safe to tell a secret, if you cannot run 
away.) ,^ 

16. The guinea-pig says : one does not cross the water talk- 
ing. 

17. The guinea-fowl says : One does not risk life for show. 

18. The gazelle says : Wisdom is life. 

19 The big monkey says: Word does not prevent word. 

20. "Softly, softly," killed the monkey. 

21. One palm spoils all the wine, (if it is bad.) 

22. The crab says: If you meet others in the mud, then go 
into mud, (for there must be some danger near.) 

23. The red ant says : The world is large, yet you hear no 
noise. 

24 The crocodile says : The water is very long, (far,) but 
the canoe lands (at last.) 

25. "I only may eat, another must not eat"— this carried 
the hedgehog to the bush, (i. e., he was driven out.) 

26. The " rained on " musk-deer says : If you leave your 
place, you do not find a (dry) place. 
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26. The wild goat says: Morning food is blood. (Early 
hours make one prosper.) 

28. The lizzard says : If you have nothing, you make a 
hunchback, (i. e., you walk dejectedly.) 

29. The small ant says : Nothing beats a crowd. 

30. A snake curled up eats nothing. 

31. The devil-fi.sh (very ugly) says : Men's faces are unlike. 

32. The monkey ate with two hands, and fell from the tree. 

33. The fox says: The pit of safety is not deep. 

34. The stork says : Nothing hurts a cJiHd of light. 

35. The (big-headed) fish says: Your head must grow before 
you ascend the river, (i. e'., you need sense before you travel.) 

36. The crocodile says : One does not carry the bowels to 
market. 

37. Broken things last long. 

38. If thou alone art left in the world, thou art to be pitied. 

39. Where the head is not, there is the back, (also poverty.) 

40. If nothing troubles you, you art unborn. 

41. The hand-thing is sweel, (i. e,, a thing gained by work.) 
52. One does not esteem suppositions. — The Spirit of Mis' 

sions. 

From the (Monroyia) New Era. 
AFFAIRS IN LIBERIA. 

The New Bra. — This being our first issue, we are aware 
that we offer the public a very small sheet; that it is a very 
humble effort on our part to disseminate knowledge and shed 
light on a yet dark portion of tropic Africa. But if encourage- 
ment continues to come, as it has since we sent out a few 
copies of our Prospectus, we may hope soon to be able to pur- 
chase a new press and issue a larger paper. The press and 
type we have now are our own, the ofSce is our own. Should 
we realize any funds beyond the expenses of printer, paper, 
&c., it shall be expended for a larger press. 

We were once an artist, without name, without business, 
and with an unpopular complexion. We toiled night and 
day, and in a short time it was said that we stood at the head 
of the profession, with the largest gallery in Hartford, Con- 
necticut. True, that was artistic, not literary. Again, some 
years ago we commenced the culture and manufacture of sugar- 
cane, and for a long time we thought we did well to make from 
150 to 200 lbs. of sugar a day on a small iron hand-mill. Last 
Monday we manufactured in one day about 4,000 lbs of sugar, 
with the aid of a 35 horse-power engine. The fact is well 
known to the farmers of the St. Paul's river. 

A new field of duty, industry, and effort opens before us. 
It is. one of toil and anxiety. We make no pretence to literary 
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fatae. We shall attempt no editorial flourishes. We shall 
deal mainly with facts and figures, while we shall be pleased 
to secure the good opinion of the. merchant, the scholar, the 
statesman, and all good citizens. We wish first to commend 
oarself to the workingmen of Liberia, and to establish a repu- 
tation for modest merit and honest labor, and to show in the 
sequel that we must sustain ourselves by the products of 
the soil. 

Shipping. — The bark " Thomas Pope,** owned by the enter- 
prising and successful firm of Messrs. Yates & Porterfield, of 
New York, and commanded by Captain L. F. Eichardson, 
will sail from this port to-day. She has now on board a cargo 
of African produce, consisting of 80 tons cam- wood, 7,000 gal- 
lons palm-oil, 40,000 lbs. Liberia coff'ee, 300 lbs. ivory, 200 
casks, or about 110,000 lbs. sugar, also 30 passengers. During 
the month of April the Dutch firm for which Captain Mars- 
chalk is chief agent, has shipped 16,000 gallons palm-oil, 1,900 
bushels palm kernels, and other African produce. The amount 
of arrow-root and ginger is not known. 

Agriculture. — ^We are pleased to know that the cause of 
agriculture is calling to our aid some of the best men and talent 
of our country. We are proud that we can number among our 
list siich men as Dr. C. B. Dunbar and Mr. M. T. DeCoursey. 
They are distinguished for intelligence, knowledge, skill, and 
nntiring industry. They have one of the best coffee farms on 
the river, and have added to cane culture one more, and per- 
haps the best steam engine on the river. It is a beautiful 
machine — a thing of life and beauty. 

The Next Legislature. — Senators : Montserrado, J. W. 
Blackledge, Augustus Washington ; Grand Bassa, Samuel S. 
Herring, James S. Smith ; Sinoe, W. E. Harris, Eichard P. Green ; 
Maryland, Charles H. Harman, James M. Thompson. Eepre- 
sentatives : Montserrado, W. D. Coleman, N. F. Dixon, L. B. 
Leone, J. F. Jones ; Grand Bassa, J. F. Worrell, J. W. Harland, 
Wm. Dean ; Sinoe, Henry C. Brooks, Henry B. Brown, Wash- 
ington McDonogh ; Maryland, Charles H. Lee, Daniel F. Wil- 
son, James R. Greenfield. 

Fish. — Mr. Jefferson Bracewell, Sr., of Arthington, has spent 
much time and money the past dries in constructing a fish- 
trap half way across the St. PauPs river, above the town 
of Millsburg Those who have seen it call it an ingenious and 
curious piece of work. It has always been a wonder to us why 
the people living on this river have never been able to entrap by 
some means any supply of fish. Our beautiful river abounds 
in several species; but as yet we have never learned how to 
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catch them by any of the moans we were accustomed to use 
in the United States, nor by any means that we have been 
able to contrive here. Many of them will not bite at a hook, 
and when the seine environs them, half of them enclosed jump 
over it. Cannot some of our citizens form a company to 
devise ways and means to supply themselves and the country 
with fresh fish from our rivers, and also from the fishing 
banks discovered by Hon. D. B. Warner? We have in mind 
just now seventeen varieties that are occasionally caught by 
our fishermen from the St. Paul's alone. The same are found 
in Cape Mount and other rivers. We shall enumerate these 
by their common names, as known to the river people. 
Those having American names are precisely similar in appear- 
ance and quality to those of the same names in the United 
States. They are as follows: The Grippa, Fresh Cavalla, 
Shock-fish, Perch, Bambo-fish, Mullet, Jack-fish ^ Cat-fish, Door- 
fish, Picmouth, Mangro Perch, White Boy, Butter-fish, besides 
the Malentine and Sea-Cow. 

Another of the Fathers Fallen.— Information has reached 
us of the death of the venerable Rev. Amos Herring, for over 
fifty years an eminent minister of the Gospel, and an associate 
representative with John Day, Anthony W. Gardner and 
Ephraim Titler, of Grand Bassa County, in the Convention that 
prepared the Declaration of Independence and the Constitu- 
tion of Liberia, in 1847. 

Departure op the President. — President Boberts left on 
the steamship ^^ Liberia " May 30, accompanied by Messrs. John 
L. Crusoe, Sr„ of the firm of J. L. Crusoe & Bro., of Grand 
Bassa, and James E. Moore, Jr., of the house of G. Moore & 
Son, of Monrovia. Both of these gentlemen go to England on 
business connected with their firms. We hope that the trip 
may restore his Excellency to good health, as he had been 
feeble for some days prior to leaving. 

Corner-stone Laid. — The corner-stone of the new market- 
house, Monrovia, was laid on the 24th of May, with Masonio 
honors. We hope that the eclat is an omen of good, as oar 
city friends have made more than one fruitless effort to get a 
new market-house. 

Demand for Yessels. — The schooner "T. L. Eandall" was 
dispatched on the 31st ult. by the Secretary of the Treasury 
to convey the acting President to the Capital. So much en- 
gaged have our vessels been in the palm-oil trade, that for some 
time a single Liberian vessel of ten tons could not be seen in 
the harbor at Monrovia, and we also learn that it has been the. 
same ai Bassa. 
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SOMEWHAT OF A CTTBIOSITY. 
From West Africa to Paloatine. By Edward W. Blyden, M. A. FreetowD, 
Sierra Leone : T. J. Sawyer. Manchester : John Hey wood. 1873. 8vo., 
pp. 201. 

A book published on the West Coast of Africa, handsomely 
printed in England, written by a Liberian, the youngest 
among the nations, and containing an account of travel to the 
oldest of historic lands. This is certainly somewhat of a curi- 
osity. Professor Blyden writes like a scholar, intensely inter- 
ested in the lands through which he wad passing, and especially 
Id their great monuments and in the vast ruins which are 
strewn over the East. While his book may not be so full or 
BO graphic in its discussions as many other volumes of travels 
in the same region, it is well worthy of perusal. 



For the African Repository. 
AFBICA'S FECTTLIAB CLAIMS. 

Monrovia, Liberia, West Apsicsa, May *It\ 1873. 

2b ihe Members of the Colored Baptist Churches and 

Associations in the United States of America: 

Dear BrEthbek. You will, I trust, suffer a few words on behalf of a 
great cause from one of your own race, who, like yourselves, was born in 
the United States, but who has from his youth resided in Africa. More than 
Ibrty-three years ago I left the land of my birth, the scenes and associations 
of my childhood, in the City of Bichmond, Virginia, and came to this country 
from choice. For nearly twenty years I have been officially connected with 
the missionary operations of the Southern Baptist Convention. An extended 
%nd varied experience in this Bepublic, aad in connection with the great mis- 
sionary work, gives me, I venture to assume, a right to be heard by yon on 
this important subject. 

I am gratified to notice, by the intelligence I receive from time to time 
from the United States, that there is a growing interest on the part of the 
colored people in the evangelization of the land of their fathers. This is as 
it should be, and I trust that the Lord Will deepen and extend this interest, 
until there shall be an exodus of colored preachers and teachers from the 
United States to Africa. 

Colored Baptists should feel a special interest in this work, for they are 
historically the pioneers of missionary effort in this part of Africa. We are 
tlm first in the field. The first church established in Liberia was a Baptist 
church — a colored Baptist church from the United States. This church was 
organized on the 11th of January, 1821, in the City of Richmond. The cov- 
enant was signed by seven colored persons, viz : Bev. Lott Cary and wife, 
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EXTRACTS FROM G0RRE8F0HDEHGE. 

From a Gentleman in Vermont. 

TOWNSHIP OBOANIZATION IN LIBERIA. 

Perhaps if a year's income of the Colonization Society were to be devoted 
to making a road from the head of navigation on the St. Paul's to the inte- 
rior, it would facilitate the operations of the Society in the end. There ought 
to be colored graduates of Colleges in this country who would undertake the 
construction of such a road. 

The township organization of society ought never te be lost sight of. The 
State of Pennsylvania ought now to be divided into townships of ten miles 
square (one hundred square miles) to send a Representative to the Legislature. 
It will not be done, however desirable. An old frame can ill receive new 
bones : we should begin with Liberia in time. If system, method, and long- 
reaching plans are not adopted here with the Society, such will never be 
carried out in Africa. 

Our Government will yet, perhaps, be driven to enlist young colored men 
in the South for a double object, viz: one to preserve order at home, and the 
other to prepare them for transference to Liberia. If black regiments are 
ever sent there for settlement, they should find the township division of 
territory and the township government already established, acted on, and 
become the habit of the people. It would be well to name many of the 
townships after dislinguished friends of Liberia, both black and white, taking 
* native names only when they are euphonious and appropriate. 

A good map of Liberia is very much needed, and towards which many 
would subscribe if it were brought to their notice. To this end a certain 
number of our ablest collegiate graduates among the blacks might be placed 
for one or two years on the Coast Survey, to acquire the art of practical 
topography. 

From a Gentleman in Philadelphia. 
THE BASIS AND SUPPOBT NEEDED. 

I am still a Colonizationist — that is, in favor of sending familiee, namben, 
to take with them the knowledge of our ways of life, our mode of induatrj, 
and a sense of their obligation to make- their own living. To do this in oar 
civilized way of opening farms and carrying on such industries — agricolta- 
ral, mechanical, and manufacturing — as e^ist among us, and thus to develop 
their national prosperity. And added to this, to take with them to the land 
of ignorance and idolatry a desire for knowledge, and a knowledge of the 
Christian religion both in head and heart, and to show all this by the 
erection of schools and churches at every opening and stoppiag place. It 
was in this way that the early settlers of the United States did, and it WM 
thus that they made the land what it is. 

I say this, because I hear a good deal now about making Colonization » 
missionary scheme, by sending out picked men to teach and preach, dc., Ac., 
rather than to send the herd, as they chose to regard, improperly, such m we 
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have sent. Now, I would like the men of industry we send — farmers and 
mechanics — to be religious men, and men to promote learning and knowledge, 
but not mere preachers and teachers. Let the Missionary Societies make a 
speeii^ty of such ; but they want the basis and support afforded by communi- 
ties such as we have sent, to show the natives what has been done in other 
conntries, and to give to preachers and teachers the support and backing that 
will command and secure the good conduct of the wild and uncivilized men 
among whom they go. Of course I am in favor of giving the preference to 
tlie best, but I include the considerations above mentioned, and think it onr 
▼oeation to secure the establishment of communities of civilized. Christian 
men. They are the missionaries we want, and the churches can add to them 
lA many of the kind as they will — the more the better. 



From Robert ArthingtoB, Esq., of Leeds, England. 
LIBERIA TO THE NIGER. 

I am very desirous to advance the travel and traffic line by direct com- 
munication between Liberia and the Niger, (or Joliba,) say at Bammakoo ; 
or the nearest point on the river available for establishing an interpot be- 
tween Liberia and the cities and towns situated on this great river, down its 
coarse, spread over a space of hundreds of miles, to where it debouches upon 
the I{un and is called the Quorra. I want a survey of the grovnd between Li- 
beria and the Niger to be made, which shall stand for all time, and be ac* 
cepted as satisfactory by America and England. I do not, therefore, think 
that it would be prudent to intrust the matter chiefly to a Liberian, though 
he may be skillful in surveying, &c., or if that be needed, in taking observa- 
tions for astronomical geography. I should have said that the precise {$oint 
best for an intrepdt on the Joliba, (or Niger,) may be found still higher up 
the river than Bammakoo, and nearer to Liberia. I think that if you were 
to advertise for some person of means and of high resolve and purpose— and 
possessed of the necessary qualifications — who would like to go out at his 
own cost, but jointly under the auspices of the American Colonization So- 
ciety and of the United States Government, they (the Government) furnish- 
ing him with instruments for the occasion, (to be returned to them,) the 
proposal, if made in the spirit of earnest, thoughtfal wisdom — which in such 
minds as yours implies prayer — would secure God's blessing. We should 
attempt great things in God. 

From Gen. J. W. Phelps, Bmttleboro, Vermont. 
ROAD TO MUSARDtr. 

The road to the interior is a matter of the first importance. Monrovia 
should be regarded, like Vera Cruz, as a door only to the country beyond, 
and not as the capital of the nation. The sooner this idea becomes a convic- 
tion, the better it will be for Liberia. One great obstacle in the way of its 
progress will be removed. 
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Religion ought to be followed, rather than gold mines and commerce, as 
the leading influence tg open the way into the interior. I would suggest, 
therefore, as a beginning, that the school children of some church, say one 
under your own eye in Washington, be induced to appropriate their missioji- 
ary mites to the construction of the road, as a means of introducing mission- 
ary influences into the interior. No better use could be made of their 
money for effecting the ends proposed by its donation. If all the Sabbath- 
school childreiuof the country should only give ten cents each for this pur- 
pose, it would go a great way towards making a road to Musardu. It would 
be a grand object for American children to accomplish this, worthy of them 
as inheritors of '76. 

1 doubt if elephants would be as desirable for simpler animals as the ox or 
hprso. Caravanseries along the road would render the use of these latter 
animals available. They cannot long subsist, I havethe idea, upon the sea- 
coaMt. The American negro is not used to the elephant. The Pennsylvania 
wa^on drawn by mules would be better for him, and more accordant with 
European civilization. 
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<*WOBTHLESS EMIGBAKTS.*' 
BY J. ORCUTT, D. D. 

The idea of conferring a blessing upon Africa by sending to 
her shores annually a few hundred of the freed men of our 
country, is regarded by some persons as too preposterous to 
be entertained. In this view, the American Colonization So- 
ciety is looked upon by such persons with feelings of opposi- 
tion, and even ridicule. 

To this class of opponents the following words are particu- 
larly addressed: 

It will not be denied that there now exists on the Western 
Coast of Africa a Negro nationality, a Christian Eepublic a 
quarter of a century old, and in formal treaty with nearly all 
the principal Powers of the earth. The existence of Liberia is 
a well-authenticated fact. And whence is it? Did it drop 
down from heaven upon that heathen continent? !N'o. Was 
it planted by messengers sent from the angelic world for the 
purpose? No. Whence, then, was it? It must be admitted 
that all that Liberia is, has been produced by colonizing free 
colored people from the United States, about six thousand of 
whom, in the days of slavery, were emancipated by their mas- 
ters for the purpose of being colonized. It is too late to speak 
of the "emigrants " sent to Liberia as " worthless; " as it is too 
late to talk about the badness of the seed sown by the husband- 
man, when he can point to his field and show you the waving 
grain that has sprung from it. 

There is a scripture lesson which should not be forgotten. 
" But God hath chosen the foolish things of the world to con- 
found the wise; and God hath chosen the weak things of the 
world to confound the things which are mighty; and base 
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things of the world, and things which are despised, hath God 
chosen, yea, and things which are not, to bring to naught 
things that are; that no flesh should glory in His presence." 
We have a striking illustration of what is here said in the case 
of Gideon, who, with three hundred men, armed each with a 
trumpet, a pitcher, 4ind a lamp, put to flight the host of the 
Midianites. It is no uncommon thing in our day to see won- 
derful achievements where they were least expected. Individ- 
uals from whom we have reason to expect much, sometimes 
accomplish very little ; while those of little promise often effect 
great things. It is so with the Anglo-Saxon race. Why should 
it not be so with the Negro race ? 

The Eepublic of Liberia, though not all that might be de- 
sired, yet possessing all the elements of a civil state, and estab- 
lished upon a benighted continent containing about one-seventh 
part of the inhabitants of the earth — not through bloody con- 
quest, but by kindly acts of charity and benevolence— is a 
monument which may well excite the wonder and admiration 
of the world! 

But the question is frequently asked, "Why send more such 
emigrants to Liberia?" It is a sufficient answer to say, be- 
cause they are needed. Liberia is a bright star in a dark firma- 
ment — a Christian power in the midst of a heathen population. 
Haifa million of pagans within the boundaries of thai Repub- 
lic, to say nothing of the millions outside* are to be educated 
in the arts of civilization and the ordinances of religion. And 
every company of emigrants from this country contribateB 
something to that end. They carry with them the dress of 
a civilized people, and that is a power to heathen eyes; they 
speak the English language, which is a mighty civilizing 
power; they also use the hoe, the spade, and other implemente 
of husbandry ; the plane, the saw, the hammer, and other tools 
of the mechanic — all of which are civilizers. 

Moreover, not a few of the emigrants sent to Liberia have 
been Christian people — praying men and women — and a 
goodly number of them ministers of the Gospel. So will it be 
in the future. Every expedition that goes forth will contain 
more or less civilizing and Christianizing influence to strengthen 
the colonists, and help redeem the continent. And shall we 
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cease tbas to aid and encourage them? It is not very strange 
that persons who have given very little thought to this subject, 
should feel very little interest in it. But it is somewhat 
surprising that intelligent good men should have failed to give 
attention enough to this great scheme of Christian philan- 
thropy to enable them to see and feel its usefulness and im- 
portance. Dr. Archibald Alexander said of it, in its very 
infancy, "I know it is of God." This strong utterance, in the 
mind of that great and good man, was the assurance of faith ; 
the substance of things hoped for; the evidence of things not 
seen. Not so to its friends and supporters of the present day. 
To them it is a grand result; an object visible and tangible; a 
Christian Commonwealth, planted where it is most needed ; a 
city of refuge; the hope of a continent; the unfolding of a 
gracious purpose and promise, that ^^ Ethiopia shall soon stretch 
out her hands unto God." 



GOOD THINGS FOR LIBERIA. 

The latest information borne to us from America is full of 
cheer. The Fifty-sixth Anniversary of the Colonization Society 
was held in Washington at the close of January, and showed 
unabated interest and increased confidence in the prosperity 
of Liberia. It was there stated that the growth of this Eepub- 
lic had stopped the slave-trade that diplomacy and great na- 
vies could not; had furnished safe homes, with education and 
industry, to more than six thousand recaptured slaves; had 
weakened and helped overthrow slavery in the United States, 
by educating a public sentiment hostile to it. Thus the origi- 
nal purposes of the Society are all achieved. 

But it was there remarked that Liberia was organized for 
other purposes than to provide a home for the oppressed. It 
was intended to " regenerate and enlighten 100,000,000 of na- 
tive Africans at home," by giving them civilization and Chris- 
tianity, assisting and encouraging their own efforts, and adding 
others. This requires special provisions, as the idolatry, 
jealously, and ferocity of Pagan and Mohammedan can be met 
and overcome from Liberia better than from any other place, 
or than by any other means. Liberia with its six hundred 
miles of sea-coast and indefinite extension to the interior, has 
20,000 christians and 600,000 native population. It has a govern- 
ment that removed an objectionable President in a shorter way 
than the United States; has its elections, its Congress, its army 
and navy, police courts, newspapers, and national flag, foreign 
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treaties and ministers, college, churches, lycenms, schools, min- 
isters, and has sustained itself in war, and is expanding its agri- 
culture and foreign commerce. There is no other place along the 
whole Atlantic Coast that gives more easy access to the interior 
than Liberia does. It is a Christian Commonwealth, purely and 
solely colored, working to preserve and benefit the interior 
inhabitants. Therefore the Society held, that American inter- 
est in Liberia must continue until Liberia has civilized Africa; 
must second the efforts of the Commonwealth for interior com- 
merce; must assist more Americans to remove there, and 
strengthen such useful energies. And it was expressly stated, 
that Liberia must be the missionary to the Mohammedans and 
Pagans, because every effort of white men has failed, while 
fifty-one ordained missionaries, born in Africa or sent to Li- 
beria by the Society, are achieving the work. So, Christiaa 
power is increased in Africa as Liberia is strengthened. 

And while knowledge of this interior is being slowly gained, 
it is necessary for Christianity that it shall be complete, and it 
can be gained only by Liberians. They must confirm what 
Livingstone has told, and add more knowledge. He has re- 
ported five or six nations living near the Sahara, some more 
than a thousand years old, in a beautiful country, with great - 
towns and villages, and fields of cotton, rice, and corn. They 
weave, work iron, collect gold dust, gather ivory, express palm- 
oil, make iron weapons and agricultural instruments, have Arabic 
schools, and a fertile and salubrious country. This country 
must be explored and brought into connection with the world 
by Liberia. And when so Drought a new empire will be ere* . 
ated, that will be to Africa what the United States is to 
America. This is what is to be done, and the American Col- 
onization Society say the effort must be aided by sending 
"picked citizens'* from there: the best farmers and laborers 
and mechanics and teachers, the best methods of learning and 
results of law. And 3,000 colored Americans are now asking 
aid to get here. We can add to what the Society said on this 
poant, that England is pushing towards the interior from Sierra 
Leone; and that Hon. Wm. Grant, of the Sierra Leone Coun- 
cil, went with Gov. Hennessy to Kambia, on Great Scarcies 
river, early this year. HeJ met the Sooso, Leinba, and Tim- 
manee chiefs, and told them ^^ a great African nationality must 
be established from the Liberia germ." He found wonderfVil 
Arabic manuscripts and original African books at Billeh, where 
knowledge is flourishing. 

Liberia never had such encouragement before. Here Amer- 
ica is holding us to the work of civilizing the Continent, and 
says we can. Here dispassionate judges commend our Gov- 
ernment and people ; give us credit for education and mission- 
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ary zeal; point to the wealth of the interior and its wonderful 
learning ; show how it can be reached, and how profitable it 
must become. And while holding out these inducements, the 
Colonization Society is continued to assist in conquering the 
difficulties that bar the way to making Liberia the germ of an 
African United States, and to send more of the thousands of 
emigrants who wish to come, after picking the very best, and 
making emigration a reward for rare merit. The ideas ad- 
vanced by the Advocate could not have been more completely 
endorsed, more effectually sustained. Our motto, "Christian 
Liberia, the open door to heathen Africa," is expanded in its 
exact definition, and the development of Liberia is made a 
means to that of Africa, and that a reciprocal aid to the im- 
provement, wealth, and power of Liberia. 

That first thing for us is to increase Liberian wealth and 
weight; press on with our industries, increase our products, 
till new acres, and teach all. The increased means will enable 
increased labors and trade and wealth; will make Liberia 
more known and influential in the interior, and so abroad. 
Everything future thus depends on instant action. The in- 
stant action demands agricultural ability and energy. 'No 
agriculture is so natural, easy, and profitable as coffee grow- 
ing. Plant coffee to realize what the Americans expect and 
will aid. Plant it for personal profit, for national growth, for 
the good of others. Everything conspires to this one end, and 
it must be made foremost and instant, and pushed with every 
sinew. — The Liberia Advocate, 



From Church and State. 
THE FTTTAH JALLO T&IBE. 

In January last the Kev. Edward W. Blyden, formerly the in- 
cumbent of a Professorship in Liberia College, but for some 
time a resident of Sierra Leone, was commissioned by the 
Governor of that Colony to go upon a friendly mission to the 
King of the Futah Jallo people. The territory of this Prince 
lies some three hundred -miles northeasterly from the British 
possessions. Professor Blyden is of unmixed negro parentage. 
He was born in the Island of St. Thomas, and brought to New 
York when a lad by the Eev. John P. Knox, now of !N^ew- 
town, L. I. He was subsequently sent to Liberia and there 
educated in the Alexander High School, an institution sus- 
tained by the Presbyterian Church. He became a classical 
and biblical scholar, and has since added to his attainments a 
familiarity with the Arabic and several European languages. 
His mission to Futah Jallo was a friendly one, and among its 
prominent objects were to promote intercourse with the in- 
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terior and to ascertain the social, intellectual, and moral status 
of the African race in that portion of the continent. 

He left Freetown, the seat of the Colonial Government, on 
the 14th of January, accompanied by a proper escort, and after 
successfully accomplishing the purpose of his mission, arrived 
back in March. A copy of the official report of the expedition, 
printed by the Colonial Government, is before us. It contains 
information of great interest. The route to Timbo, the resi- 
dence of the King of Futah Jallo, led him through some twelve 
native towns, each under a subordinate chief or head-man. 
The people of these towns were generally of the Man din go 
race, who frequently visit Sierra Leone and Liberia as traders. 
They are Mohammedans, having the Alkoran and the standard 
commentaries upon it in Arabic. Their vernacular language 
is the Futah, a purely negro dialect, but they are taught 
Arabic, and a large number of them are sufficiently instructed 
to read it understandingly and to speak it. In these towns 
are schools, in which both the boys and girls are pupils. In 
several of them the streets are laid out with regularity and 
the houses built substantially, of clay, with thatched roofs. In 
writing of Lahyah, one of them, Mr. Blyden remarks : 

" Between the hours of five and seven in the morning, and 
six and eight in the evening, the town is alive with the reci- 
tations of the Arabic classes, so that l\y taking* a stroll through 
it during those hours the most iiunrious listener is likely to 
have an Arabic phrase or sentence livm the Koran impressed 
upon his memory.*' 

In another portion of the report he again refers to the edu- 
cation of the people, in the several towns or districts constitut- 
ing the dominion of the king of Futah Jallo, as follows : 

"Education, or rather mental training, is most carefully 
attended to. In every town and village there are men who 
devote themselves to nothing but the instruction of youth. 
Nearly every man and woman can at least read Arabic. 
Children begin very early to learn to read. I often saw little 
boys and girls, of from four to five y6ars old, with boards, upon 
which are written easy passages from the Koran, gathered 
morning and evening around a fire, repeating their lessons after 
the teacher. They are thus taught only reading, without the 
meaning, until they have read the text of the whole Koran. 
After that they usually take up the * Eisolat,* a sort of primi- 
tive code of natural theological ethics — by Shieick Malik, the 
founder of the sect to which the West African Moslems belong. 
They are taught the *Eisolat* with the meaning. At sixteen 
or seventeen they take up more difficult works, such as the 
*Makamat' of Hariri and the ^Moallakat.' At twenty they 
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again take up the Koran, which they then study critically, 
learning the meaning of every word and the force of every 
letter and vowel point. ******* 
"Despite the disadvantages under which these people labor, 
many have become skilled in the use of Arabic; reading, writ- 
ing, and speaking it with great fluency; and they sometimes 
improvise Arabic verses with remarkable facility. Many go 
to Mecca on pilgrimage, and spend years in the East studying 
the language.'' 

With American ideas of the condition of the native African, 
pagan and imbruted, these statements are strange. But this 
is not all. The report gives us a view of the religious feeling 
t)f some of these people, which is quite as new to us. An an- 
ecdote is given, illustrating this : 

"A native chief had sent a messenger to another chief upon 
an errand of conciliation, and to obtain the return of some of 
his subjects who had been captured. After his messenger had 
departed, the chief brought a piece of very white carded cot- 
ton and placed it on the ground before the door of my hut, 
kneeled before it with his face to the East, placed his right 
hand upon it, and raising his eyes to heaven, prayed for the 
release of the mc?n who had been detained." 

The route taken by the commission, for a large portion of 
its journey, was generally through an uninviting country, with 
occasional valleys of great beauty and fertility. A mountain- 
ous region was then reached called the Hills of Nyegeyah. 
These form chains, running from the northwest to the south- 
east, among which are beautiful plains, hedged in by wild pre- 
cipices of great height. After passing them a rolling, well- 
watered, pastoral country was reached, abounding with horses, 
cattle, and sheep, in which is situated the town of Timbo. 

Professor Blyden describes it as situated in latitude 10.26, 
longitude 10.29 W., at the western base of a high hill facing a 
beautiful plain about two miles long and a mile and a half 
wide. Its population is about four thousand. This town is the 
centre of Mohammedan faith and learning in Western Africa. 
It is surrounded by outlying villages, containing a population of 
from sixteen to twenty thousand. From these villages the in- 
habitants come to the town each Friday, the Mohamedan 
Sabbath, to worship in the Mosks. The traveler who ap- 
proaches this Futah capital from the West catches his first 
view of it from the summit of a high hill, which forms the 
western boundary of the plains. A charming view more than 
compensates him foijthe weeks of fatiguing travel by which he 
gains the lovely heights. Looking across the plain, dotted 
with hillocks, and sprinkled here and there with herds of cat- 
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tie feeding, his eye falls upon a large cluster of houses about 
two miles distant, nestling in a verdant grove of orange, paw- 
paw, and plaintain trees, with a range of high hills forming a 
.back-ground to the picture. His first impulse is to sit in the 
shade of some convenient tree and contemplate the prospect, 
wondering whether he is in the land where 

" Afric's sunny fountains" 
are said to 
\ " Roll down their golden sands." 

or on some mountain peak in Syria, or on some Alpine eleva- 
tion. 

The commissioner called on the King, or Alimani, aiid pre- 
sented to him an Arabic letter from the Governor of Sierra 
Leone. This he at once readily perused, and expressed great 
satisfaction at its contents. Within a few days a treaty vras 
negotiated with him, written in Arabic. When it was exe-. 
cuted, in the presence of his principal chiefs, he carefully read 
it aloud to them three iimes, and then had it translated into 
the Fatah language, so that all might thoroughly anderstand 
it. 

9 

The inhabitants of the country say that their fathers emi- 
grated from the northern part of Africa, l^hey are probably 
a mixed race, descended from the old Carthagenian and Arab 
elements, grafted upon a negro stock. Mr. Blyden calls tbem 
the "Anglo-Saxons of the African Continent," and describes 
their personal appearance as follows ; 

" On entering a Futah to\^n, the first thing that strikes the 
stranger is the Caucasian cast of features, especially among 
the older people; yet every now and then, in the children of 
parents having all the physical traits of the Semitic family, 
there recurs the unextinguishable negro physiognomy, as seen 
on the monuments of Egypt, in the face of the Sphinx at 
Ghizeh, and on the plantations of South Carolina. The Ali- 
mani, though possessing a light brown complexion and some- 
what silky hair, has the lips and nose of the veritable Negri- 
tian J while his brother could not, in color and features, be dis- 
tinguished from one of the Arabs of the Nile. This brother, 
on the other hand, has a son who might be mistaken for a nit- 
tive of the Zaire; while the Alimani has a daughter who, if 
seen in the streets of Boulak, would be taken for the daughter 
of a village scheikh." 

The present Alimani is said to be a man of great intelligence, 
well versed in Arabic literature, of quiet and firm temper. He 
is revolutionizing matters for the better, and he does not con- 
ceal the scope of his measures. His efforts are now directed 
to the extinction of brigandage throughout the country. When 
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that has been effected — when, to use his own words, from Se- 
gro to Sierra Leone and from Kankan to the Coast, a woman 
or child may walk unmolested, when fair play has been given 
to individual energy and enterprise — he will turn his attention 
to the improvement of the local governments of the separate 
"dirvans," (districts or provinces,) in such a manner as shall 
consist with the maintenance and exaltation of Timbo as the 
centre of power. "Under his enlightened rule life is held in 
reverence, property is sacred, and robbery, committed on the 
highway, is punished with death. 

. Those who believe that Africa is ever to become civilized and 
Christian, will see in the existence of a reading nation, but a 
short distance from Sierra Leone and Liberia, a substantial 
encouragement to missionary eflPort. The interesting people 
met by Mr. Blyden stand before the religious world in a new 
and peculiar position. They have risen above the gross and 
debasing paganism and devil-worship which prevail among 
almost all the negro races in their native land. The religion 
of the false prophet which they profess, as embodied in the 
Alkoran, recognizes the existence of one only deity, full of 
benevolence and justice, whose offspring we are. It contains 
many maxims of morality and faith drawn from the sacred 
Scriptures. The Mandingoes who have been educated under 
its influences have never seen it in contact with the degraded 
forms of Christianity with which it has been met in almost 
every other country where it has prevailed. They have no 
traditional enmity against those who come to offer them a 
purer faith. They receive gladly Arabic copies of the Sacred 
Scriptures, and recognize them as containing the early history 
of the dealings of Almighty God with our race, although they 
regard the Koran as containing the completion of His revela- 
tion through their prophet Mohammed. 

Their ears may, therefore, be said to be open to the teach- 
ings of Christianity. Paganism and Fetishism are not there 
to be overcome by the Christian teacher, and their intellectual 
light and educational training, imperfect as it may be, offer 
most valuable aids to those who may become to them the 
apostles of Christianity. F. 



CHEER FROM BISHOP ROBERTS. 

Extracts from a long and interesting letter from Bishop 
Koberts, dated "Clay-Ashland;'* 

Cry FROM THE Heathen. — Within the limits of our present 
operations there are sections densely populated by ahorigines 
who hear not the Gospel, and unless the Church furnish it to 
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them, thej must everlastinglT perish. The following letter 
was received by me, dated January 13: 

" JJear Sir: As we are informed that you are the roan to 
teach all country people about God, and as we have been for 
some time desirous to hear the word of God and to have oar 
children to read the word of God to us, therefore we do hereby 
petition to you that you will be pleased to give us a school 
and church this year. We are poor heathen, yet we have a 
soul to be saved as well as any one else ; and we do hereby 
bog that you will come out and see our town, and we think if 
you see our town you will say we ought to have a school and 
church too in our place. There are more towns around our 
town that have children in it, and people that will be glad to 
meet in our town on Sunday and any other time to hear the 
word of God. William Carey, if he had been living until now, 
no doubt would have been a member of the Church long 
since. We hear of the word of God going on at Junk among 
the natives like ourselves, and we believe the same Lord is for 
us as well as he is for them ; so we beg that you will grant our 
request and come out and see us. If you come to New Georgia 
we will take you up to our place. Please answer. Yours, 
" * Palmiah, William Carey's Head Woman ; John Caret, 
('o Carey, Parmer and Peter Moore, Phar Caret, 
Jim Carey, Wm. Carey. ' " 

SoiiooLs AND Scholars. — The Bishop says: "Our schools, 
day-83hools, are all on the common-school principle, but meet 
a domand for the interests of youths, both Americo-Liberians 
and natives, of which they would otherwise be deprived. In 
connection with this department of the work, provision is 
made for the support of twenty youths, natives. Among them 
are some of much promise. Could their number be increased 
four-fold, and the largor number of such be connected with a 
manual-labor school, they would be better prepared in future 
life to earn a support." 

Who will send a Bell ? — Of Marshall and Mount Olive Cir- 
cuit the Bishop says : " Brother J. H. Deputie, who continues 
to direct the work in this division, proves himself the man for 
tlio place in zeal, labors, and influence. He resides in the 
native portion of his circuit, twelve miles distant from Mar- 
shall, on the Farmington river, a prong of the Junk. Mount 
Olive native mission station stands out a beacon light as a 
success of Christian missions to heathen Africa. Conversions 
durinsj the year have been more occasional than general! The 
missionary is encouraged in his labors, and sees in the not &r 
distant future an increased number of converted natives added 
to the hosts of Israel, worshiping one true and living God in 
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the little temple erected for the purpose on the station, of 
native materials, by him and his native Christian members. 
Will not some friend lend his voice in summoning the people 
to worship on the Lord's day in the gift of a well-sounding 
bell ? Such an article would have an effect for good. There 
are two day-schools in this charge : one at Mount Olive, of 
native children, and the other at Marshall, having an average 
attendance of twenty-five children each.'* 

An African Barbara Heck. — Bexley is a circuit some seven 
miles up the St. John's river. Of the society here the Bishop 
says : " Having been deprived of the spacious room in the re- 
ceptacle building, the society has been without a stated place to 
worship in for two years. The zeal for the house of (xod laid 
dormant too long, when the genuine spirit of a * Barbara Heck' 
manifested itself in an old sister, Dorcas Irvin, who said, * We 
must have a house to worship God in,' and without further 
delay proceeded to visit the several places in the county, col- 
lecting means to build a church. Her efforts met success, and 
the result soon appeared in a small, neat frame house, dedi- 
cated to the worship of G-od in December, since which the 
liord has graciously poured out his Spirit there in a revival of 
religion and conversion of souls. 

"The Sabbath I spent up here I visited Eev. J. Vonbrun's 
station and residence — Baptist. It was the day appointed upon 
• which to dedicate a new, well-built, commodious house of wor- 
ship, of frame- work, especially designed for the use of the na- 
tives. A very large collection of persons from all points in the 
county were present, and the house was filled to its utmost 
capacity. Eev. J. J. Cheeseman preached the dedicatory ser- 
mon at 11 o'clock A. M. Eev. J. Cook and myself took part in 
the services. — Missionary Advocate. 



From the Liberia Republican. 

VISIT OF THE PBESIDEITT TO THE LEEWAED. 

BY ONE OP THE PARTY. 

By the courtesy of Capt. L. H. Eichardson, who kindly 
placed his good vessel, the " Thomas Pope," at the disposal of 
the President for the occasion. His Excellency has been en- 
abled to carry out his long-contemplated visit to the leeward 
counties. 

Having made all necessary preparations, the President, ac- 
companied by Hon. H. W. Dennis, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, went on board the "Pope" on Wednesday morning, Sep- 
tember the 18th, 1872, and was joined on board a few hours 
later by the Attorney Greneral, Hon. W. M. Davis, who, from be- 
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ing detained by business in the Quarterly Court, was not sure 
of making one of the party until after the others had got on 
board. 

The "Pope" got under weigh about 2 o'clock the same day, 
and owing to her good sailing qualities arrived in Bassa harbor 
the next day, about 2 o'clock p. m. Hon. J. D. Preston, the 
Superintendent of that county, no sooner saw that well-known 
vessel in the roads, than he sent off a dispatch, to inquire of the 
President at what hour would he bo on shore, and offering him 
an escort of the military. The President, without consulting 
his officers, sent word that it was most likely that he would 
not be ashore until the next day, as it looked cloudy that after- 
noon, and declining the escort, as he wished to land without 
parade and display. But as it didn't rain, his Excellency, about 
4 p. M. that same day, concluded to go ashore, and landing on 
the beach, walked into town and reached the house of Mr. E. 
Liles, where he intended to lodge, before the people knew that 
h^e was ashore. Many were the complaints of the good citi- 
zens because the President had not given them a chance to 
show their loyalty and affection for him. by giving him a 
grand reception and receiving him with all those honors with 
which the people delight to receive their favorite rulers and 
chiefs. 

The President and his officers assured the people that it was 
from no want of appreciation of their loyalty and good feeling 
toward him that had made him avoid a public reception, but 
that he was getting old now, and had lost that taste for dis- 
play that he may have had when younger; but Mrs. Liles, and 
others of the ladies, with that license that is allowed to their 
sex, contended that he now belonged to the people, and there- 
fore he must sacrifice, sometimes, his personal preferences for 
the gratification of the people. In order to quiet the discon- 
tent, the Secretary and Attorney General elected themselves 
a Committee of Ways and Means, and told the people, privately, 
to get up whatever demonstrations they pleased in honor of 
the President, and they would see that he did not spoil their 
plans. 

In a couple of days the corporation of the city of Edina in- 
vited the President to visit their city and take a lanch with 
them at the residence of Hon. I. 'N. Koberts — now Senator 
elect from that county — and informed the President that an 
escort of citizens would meet him at the wharf of Messrs. J. L. 
Crusoe & Bro. On the day appointed a committee waited upon 
the President and accompanied him and bis officers across the 
river to Edina. As the boat containing the President and hie 
escort was seen approaching, a salute was fired from the Sdina 
side of the river; and by the time the guns ceased to roar His 
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Bxoellency landed on the wharf amid the cheers of the people, 
oivi] and military, who had assembled en masse to receive him. 
A fine address of welcome was here delivered by Hon. H. J. 
Neyle, to which His Excellency responded in a feeling man- 
Dep, alluding to the early days of Edina, when the roar of 
cannon was wont to announce the approach of our savage and 
mortal foe, instead of speaking the people's joy and welcome 
to their favorite President. Capt. I. N. Koberts, who had 
charge of the cortege of citizens and military, then began to 
form his line of march, when the President requested the com- 
mittee, who escorted him across the river, to inform the Pres- 
ident of the City Council, that he had already expressed the 
"wish to them that there should be as little parade as possible, 
and that he should be at once conducted to the residence of 
Mr. Boberts. This request appeared to be very unpleasant 
news to those near enough to hear it, and it was evident that 
if complied with it would derange some of their plans; so the 
Attorney General — thinking that the Secretary of the Treasury 
and he were a majority of the Cabinet present, and that the 
majority ought to rule — took the responsibility of overruling 
the will of the ruler, and whispered to Capt. Eoberts to go on 
and carry the President wherever they wanted him to go, 
provided they did not walk him too much. The procession 
then moved off, and marching past the residence of Mr. Eob- 
erts, went on out to the mansion of Kev. J. J. Cheeseman, the 
President of the City Corporation, where we found all the 
ladies of the city assembled to receive and welcome the Pres- 
ident. As the President entered the gate and advanced up the 
avenue, the ladies, who were ranged on each side, cast beauti- 
ful bouquets of flowers at his feet, and welcomed him with 
smiles and pleasant greetings. 

After resting about an hour, and partaking of the good things 
of this life, such as the ladies know so well how to prepare, the 
procession was again formed, and as the President passed out 
between the row of ladies, they sang songs of welcome until 
all the gentlemen had passed, and then they joined in the ranks 
and accompanied the procession down to the place of lunch. 
The President appeared highly pleased with the part the ladies 
took in the day's proceedings, and afterwards said that if his 
first wish had been complied with, he would have lost the best 
part of the pleasure of his visit to Edina; and the ladies would 
have been greatly disappointed also; for that being a part of 
the programme, all the ladies had assembled at Mr. Cheese- 
man's, and had the procession not gone out there, many per- 
sons who had not seen the President would have lost the only 
chance, perhaps, that they would ever have of seeing him. 

Shortly after arriving at the house of Hon. I. N. Eoberts, 
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the company sat down to a sumptuous lunch, where an hour was 
passed pleasantly, and I think profitably, in interchanging 
ideas on the best means of improving the condition of oar 
country. In answer to the toast to his health, the President 
spoke earnestly of the present condition of the finances of the 
country, and of the necessity of the next Legislature making 
retrenchment in all the Departments where it was practica- 
ble. Late in the afternoon, the President was escorted to the 
wharf, and took his departure for Buchanan, highly pleased 
with his visit to Edina. 

The President and his officers left for Since on the 28th of 
September, and the *<Pope,'' with its usual swiftness, reached 
there on Monday, the 30th. The President was for landing at 
once, without show or parade, but the committee urged that 
notice ought to be sent ashore of his arrival, so that the people 
might prepare to meet him in such manner as they thought 
best. This suggestion being seconded by Eev. C. A. Pitman, 
it was carried, and the Secretary was instructed to inform the 
Superintendent, Hon. H. C. Brooks, that the President had 
arrived, and would be on shore at 3 o'clock that day. 

A reply was soon received, stating that the people would 
be happy to receive His Excellency at that hour, but they 
could not give him as general and as formal a reception as 
they could wish, because the county was in a state of distress, 
consequent upon the sudden death of Hon. A. J. Morrel, a can- 
didate for the vacancy in the Senate, who had died only the 
day before, and was to be buried at the very hour appointed 
for His Excellency to arrive on shore. This communication 
was received after the President had lefl the ship, and when h% 
reached the landing, finding the funeral was about starting, 
he and his company proceeded quietly up town to their lodg- 
ings. The next day the people called to see His Excellency, 
and gave him a hearty welcome, none the less sincere, beoaase 
more private than they had intended. 

Atler three days spent here, the President had to leave for 
Cape Palmas. The ladies with their usual kindness and patri- 
otism got up a grand lea-purty in honor of His Excellency, but 
the press of business prevented his being present more than an 
hour with the ladies, while the Secretary and Attorney Gren- 
eral did not get there at all. 

Tho **Popo'' arrived at Cape Palmas on Friday afternoon^ 
the 4ih of Ociobor, and Socretar}' Dennis, with the lady pas- 
songors, wont ashore without deiay, but the President con- 
cluded not to land until the next day. As soon as it was aa- 
oortainod that tho Pros^ident was on board, an officer was sent 
to inquire whou His Exoolloncy would be ready to come on 
shoiv. and being informed that he would be ready to go at 9 
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o'clock the next day, he left with officer-like promptness, to 
communicate that fact to the officers on shore. 

The next morning, a little before nine, two boats, with awn- 
ings up and our flag flying, were seen coming out the bar, and 
hkving reached the Pope, it was found that a committee, Hons. 
C H. Harmon and John Marshall, the Senators for that 
county, had been sent to escort His Excellency ashore, for 
which the President and suite started without delay. While 
the boats were approaching the shore a national salute was 
fired, and on reaching the wharf, a large escort of citizens, civil 
and military, was found ready to receive the President and 
escort him to Latrobe, to the residence of Superintendent 
Gibson, where, on arriving, a large number of ladies were 
waiting to receive and welcome him. On the piazza of the 
mansion a neat little speech of welcome was made, to which 
the President briefly replied, and passed into the house, where 
he rested and refreshed himself, while the ladies and other, 
citizens paid their respects to hipi. 

After about an hour spent pleasantly here, the escort was 
again formed, and conducted the President to the residence of 
Mr. R. S. McGrill, where he has always been accustomed to stop 
when visiting Palmas. Noticing an English naval officer 
walking in the escort, near to the President, I inquired who 
he was, and was informed that he was Post Captain M. H. 
Nelson, a nephew of the renowned Lord Nelson, and the com- 
mander of Her Majesty's steam war vessel the ** Druid," then 
lying in the harbor. I was greatly pleased to find an officer 
of Her Majesty's Navy show such willingness and pleasure in 
honoring the President of Liberia. The escort having dis- 
persed, the President was left in quiet, to rest himself and pre- 
pare for the labors of the next week. 

The next Tuesday after his Excellency's arrival Captain 
Nelson called upon him, and offered an apology for not tiring 
a salute as he was coming ashore, by explaining that his decks 
were encumbered by the guns and furniture of the war vessel 
"Supply," that had been greatly injured by running on a rock 
as she came into the harbor of Palmas, and they had to unload 
her nearly to' get at the leak. 

The President had reviewed the regiments of the other 
counties as he came down, and of course wished to do the 
same here, but fearing that the mail steamer would come in on 
Friday, the regular day for parade, he ordered Col. Cooper to 
parade his regiment on Thursday, the 10th; but, as if the fates 
were unwilling that the President should even appear to violate 
the law, it rained incessantly all that day, but the next day 
was clear and beautiful. The review was held, and the Presi- 
dent addressed the troops, as he had done the other regiments, 
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expressing his gratification at their martial appearance and 
full equipment. He informed the soldiers, as he did the other 
regimentH, that it was his intention, should the officers approve 
of it, to recommend to the next Legislature to do away with the 
quarterly parades, and to authorize instead one or more en- 
can^pments out in the country, where the men would be kept 
for a week or more, and be made to do camp duty and be sub- 
ject to military law, the same as though in actual warfare. 
This declaration was hailed by the regiments with tokens of 
approbation, and I am sure the Legislature will please the sol- 
diers by making it the law. 

The people of Palmas have the best-drilled and best-equipped 
regiment in the llepublic. They have a regular chaplain, Kev. 
S. D. Ferguson, Avho is prompt in his duties, pioneers with 
their axes, and a full list of officers, who appear to take pride 
at being at their posts. 

In the other counties, nearly every one holding any office in 
Church or vState appears to make that an excuse for not parad- 
ing, and consequently there were nearly as many able-bodied 
men on the sidewalks as there were in the ranks; but it is 
not so in Maryland county, and the consequence is that the 
ranks are full, and the sidewalks empty during parade. Here 
no one thinks himself above doing military duty; and I was 
much surprised to find in the commander of the escort, on the 
day of the President's arrival, the Speaker of the House of 
Eepresentatives, Hon. D. F. Wilson, who is Lieutenant Colonel 
of this regiment ! This regiment appears to be under better dis- 
cipline. shan any of our regiments. Much praise is due to Col. 
J. W. Cooper and his officers, for getting up and keeping this 
regiment in its present creditable state. 

While the regiment was under review, the mail steamer 
" Yoruba," Captain Croft, came into port. Hon. John Marshall 
kindly offered to go on board and request the captain to wait 
a while for the President, as there was no freight to detain 
him, as it happened; with which request Captain Croft read- 
ily complied, and sent one of his officers to say that he would 
wait until 2 o'clock p. m. for His Excellency: at which hour 
the President went aboard, and took his departure for Mon- 
rovia, accompanied, we may well believe, by the good wish^BB 
of all classes of the people of the County of Maryland. 

This flying visit of the President shows clearly, as I. think, 
that though Liberia may not have advanced up to the full 
margin ot her possibilities and the expectations of her friends, 
yet she has advanced equal to, if not beyond, the recorded his- 
tory of any other nation, composed of like materials and in 
short a period of time. 
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OUB ILLUSTBIOXTS XXH. 

Liberia has a history, but as yet unwritten, full of wild inci- 
dents and brilliant characters — a history glorious in the past 
and indicative of a more glorious future. But where are the 
Christian heroes who played so well their part in the tragic 
scenes of the past fifty years I Where are the Johnsons, the 
Carys, and other men of noble daring, whose brawny arms 
beat back the savage foe I Shall not eloquence and history 
and poetry rear for them other and more durable monuments 
than brass or marble? Shall their noble deeds and virtuous 
actions be lost to their country and race? 

Are we to forget the name of the patriotic and illustrious 
•Benson, the successful young merchant, the self-made scholar, 
the <;itizen soldier, the lawyer, the statesman, and lastly the 
President who originated the agricultural and mechanical fair 
of Liberia, and gave a greater impetus to agricultural industry 
than ever existed before or since? No I may his name ever be 
fresh in our memory — well may the people of Bassa be proud 
of such a name. 

"One of the few immortal names 
That were not born to die ! " 

Shall we forget the devoted missionary teacher, James, who 
taught " the young idea how to shoot" in many of the leading 
minds of Monrovia; who trained the men who now are among 
the most talented and honorable members of society; the man 
who was always ready and active in every good work of tem- 
perance, morals, or religion ; a man of pure and unsullied char- 
acter, who stood as if he were the main pillar of the Presbyte- 
rian Church of Liberia. 

Shall the name of Beverly B. Wilson die, a man whose purity 
of life and uprightness of character as a Christian minister of 
the M. E. Church, whose preserving industry as a first-class me- 
chanic and honesty as a patriot and a citizen were worthy the 
admiration and imitation of the youth of Liberia? 

There lies the late Bishop Burns : the apostle of Methodism, 
a true man, a good citizen, and a faithful preacher, eloquent in 
word and doctrine. His life contains chapters full of interest 
to the Christian world. Must we forget the noble Drayton ; a 
tower of strength and an eloquent and active missionary, a 
Spurgeon in the Baptist Association ? Who will record the 
life, character, and services of the devoted missionary John 
Day? Who will portray those brilliant traits of character in 
the late venerable sage, Amos Herring, who spent more than 
forty years of his life of activity and usefulness in each hemi^k 
phere? — The New Era. 
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CBOZEBVILLE, LIBEBIA. 

It was our intention when wo commenced the publication of 
the New Era to visit all the agricultural districts in this coun- 
ty, and to examine and learn what are the chances of success 
in this department of industry, and at the same time to lecture 
to the citizens of the several districts on the importance of 
educating their children and native boys, improving them- 
selves, and sustaining their families by an economical and ju- 
dicious system of farming. We should visit the other counties 
if we could afford it. Of course all this we must do at our own 
expense. 

A few days since we commenced our tour and visited the 
settlement of Crozerville. This district is made up of small 
farmers from Barbados, W. I. They emigrated to Liberia in 
the brigantine Cora, and landed on the 10th of May, 1865. 
The Barbadians are known to be the most intelligent and 
best-educated company of emigrants that ever came to Li- 
beria, and equally industrious. There were but few of their 
number that could not read, write, and cipher when they 
arrived in the country. But they had to pass through as 
severe an ordeal of acclimation in the fever as any company 
that ever came from the United States. As they came from 
the tropics, we cannot account for this fact. 

Many of these people were first-class mechanics, some farm- 
ers, some teachers, and some small traders. A few returned 
to their country, some removed to Sierra Leone and other 
parts of this Coast, but the majority of those remaining en- 
gaged in agriculture, the business m which they had been 
trained. Mr. J. T. Wiles, one of their best men and a first- 
class mechanic, engaged in mercantile pursuits, for which his 
superior business education and urbanity of manners seem to 
have well qualified him. He bids fair to be a successful 
merchant. 

The small farms of the Barbadians are cultivated with great 
care. They keep down all the grass and noxious weeds, and 
thus produce from one acre twice the amount of product that 
is made by other farmers that we have noticed. They have 
an Episcopal church in this settlement, of which Rev. A. F. 
Eussell is the industrious and energetic pastor, and like all other 
Liberian people they profess to be very religious. They have 
one Episcopal school, taught by Mr. I. J. Thorpe, in their 
chapel, and one of the so-callef[ Government schools, taught 
by Mr. Denny, in a private house. They are more interested 
in the education of their children than any other comrnHnity 
I have met Avith. They are strictly temperance people, and 
with all that they often have little quarrels among themselves, 
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the nature of which I have never had time to understand. 
They seem to have been trained to promptness in the dis- 
charge of both public and private duties. I observed that 
they have no native apprentice boys around them, except as 
by chance they hire them. I think in tBis they are unwise. 
They must get the good-will of the natives, and induce them 
^ bind their sons till of age, that they may be taught to labor 
And educated to read and write, that both parties may bo mu- 
tually benefited. I am certain that they cannot accomplish 
much beyond a bare subsistence by such a system of one-horse 
power as they now have. Besides, they need implements of 
agriculture and machinery, and then with their industricms 
habits and promptness they will be sure to succeed. I am 
opposed to farmers obtaining credit on crops not yet made, as 
much as I am to the shingle and lumber workmen who, take 
an advance on their lumber when they have not yet found the 
trees to produce it. 

But if I had to recommend and be responsible for any class 
of our people upon their honor, I know of none more reliable 
than the Barbadians. They certainly are deserving encour- 
agement and patronage. There is room in Liberia for ten 
thousand such people. They would soon make a mark for 
good upon the age and the country. — Ibid. 



A FSEP UTO THE SCHOOLS. 

The future well-being of both Church and Slate in Liberia 
depends in a great measure upon the attention paid to the ed- 
ucation of the yoath. Therefore to ignore or disregard the 
efforts put forth in this direction is to show la<;k of true patri- 
otism on the part of the Liberians, and of real inten^fst in the 
soceess of the nation on the part of those who profef^^ to be 
her friends. 

Those of your readers, then, who have any sympathy in 
this matter will doubtless peruse with iutereikt a brief ii/:^;ount 
of the day sehools at Cape Pal mas and part« a/Jjac'?nt. I shaH 
only speak of those among the Americo-Liherian**. 

In order to a<<:erta3n the true stains of the d-f^rrent n^^hofA^ 
I determined to visit them without ^ys'nig njij j,r^ion» noti<r;*. 
Each of them have th':'ir ^^mi-anniial exams uat ion «, when the 
public g-e-fjerallr are invited to attend, bat of coar»e on thoi^ 
occa«ion* - the i>*r§* foot i* pat forward/* 

« 

1. Th^ PhUzddphia Gf/t*rmfi^at School, — The fir»t *ehoo3 vis- 
ited 'i& oji's m a riljiurf: sttyjux five milei^ tr<jm tu^ Cape, ir here 
the ':si»x emlz^^f*'^ tr^jm the Uiilted State* have Uj^^ai^l, and 
wLiC'h ha^ r^:eiTed the bame of Pi^jlaielpLia. l\ h kept iti a 
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- !■». 1 "z,--: zz-z leicber. Mr. Tnbman, with fourteen 
1j -"r r^eri rB-cLtv-scrTen on roll, and sixteen the 
.: .l-JmIij-?. The advanced class recited lessons in 
•:-r:c ^e«. working the problems on the black- 
" :l n.^ -T iTo excepdons they did well. I also 
1 . ':i-^ i:i;e ones read. The teacher was proud to 
. .---«• nk* jniv one scholar in the school who did nft 
.joiujec. lichoagh there were several small chil- 
is -eiMi 31V privilege to visit this school before, 
. -'-^ in» ioing well. 

":. " 1 'w.£7i .T'^vtmment School. — I mast confess myself 

■■.■.. T-:t;a Z entered this school. It was the most 

ae inivernment schools, but there has been a 

i.I'zij: jff. Several of the former pupils have 

:■■ YiT.fi res Tith the schools in Latrobe. Mr. Brewer, 

:•: 'i.tftnan Institute, is the teacher. I found him 

^-tiL-i "L'aL-iiing a class of four little ones the alphabet 

^ -laL'tfu ya a board. There were fifteen children 

■'■ . t^aL-Qer reported forty on roll and ten the aver- 

• .:tu'.'^. The ^'hool is kept in the Methodist chapel. 

^ixii:^^^ j1 leaehers have no doubt had a deleterious 

:-:i'j'jLicic :k.'iuol, — This school is supported by the 

^ Li'joiuu :is the Seminary. Mr. George S. Wood is 

!^:i, wixi -Jki his post. There were twelve children 

■•:^ ttacoer reported twenty-five on roll and four- 

. v^-»^^ .tL tendance. After I had been seated a few 

•:• -io«4. advanced class was called up to recite, and 

. i«.Qs.:oii» ou the use of capital letters. Another 

.j><wu on etymology. I was pleased with the 

. L'ivLi '.De teacher gave explanations on the black- 

^.ii^v-f :bo spacious room and nice furniture with 

. -aj.»j.»iied. The Rev. C. Harmon, pastor of the 

*"...vii, ^vllo has his residence in the Seminary, 

^ .».:v: ^c with me in the school-room. 

. . - -trficrtf S.^hooL — This interesting school is 

i: >. ^s4*:».' Liivss. I met the teacher surrounded 

.w. >* .\!^v».iod together in a room in her own dwel- 

.. *v«.tw^ iu every quarter they are deprived of 

^ ^js, . t oeiiig then appropriated to the use of 

"r^cre wore twenty-four scholars present. 

v.vL-.ou ihirty-nine on roll and twenty-four the 

1.,,^. 1 iioaixl a class read in the Book of Books. 

_ A xvi . l\o same complaint which I had heard in 
^^.. .'.*\i«i»imout schools — the deficiency of schocH 
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5. Coopefs Academy, — From Mrs. Grross', a few rods down the 
avenue brought me in front of a new school. A private dwel- 
ling has been converted into a school-house, and a sign-board 
marked " Cooper's Academy" put up. Without leave or license 
r entered and soon found myself seated beside the teacher's 
desk. The scholars tose as I entered ; this was the case in all 
the other schools, with one exception, and the teacher gave 
me a hearty welcome. The school is only in its first term. It 
was founded by and, I believe, is under the sole patronage of 
J. W. Cooper, Esq., an enterprising merchant. Mr. Celim Aga, 
an Egyptian, is teacher. There were twenty-one scholars 
present. The teacher reported twenty-three on roll, all boys, 
and eighteen the average attendance. The whole school, ex- 
cepting three or four little boys who cannot read yet, recited 
a lesson in geography. The continent of Africa was the sub- 
ject — its political divisions. I was highly delighted with the 
riBcitation: perhaps more so because the subject suited my 
predilection. I think our children should learn more about 
their own country, at least so much of it as is known, lather than 
having their minds taxed with the memory of every rivulet 
and canal, village and hamlet in the United States, as is 
usually the case. The teacher showed himself master of the 
subject, and the boys promptness and accuracy in their an- 
swers. No book was used, nor even wall maps, and yet every 
division around the continent was named with a precision that 
would have been creditable to more advanced scholars. It 
was time for recess. The boys formed a Upe and marched 
out, making bows as they went. The teacher said they are 
very much in need of suitable books, and I may add a better 
school-room, for the one used is not adapted to the purpose. 
Success to Cooper's Academy. 

6. The Orphan Asylum, — This school is supported by the 
Episcopal Mission. The many teachers who have from time 
to time had the care of it have all, with two or three excep- 
tions, and then from necessity, been white ladies. I met Miss 
Botts, the pre9ent teacher, at her post, with a class before her 
answering questions on their reading lesson. There were 
twenty-two scholars present. The teacher reported twenty- 
two on roll, all girls, and twenty the average attendance. 
Sixteen of the girls are beneficiaries of the institution, and are 
constantly under the immediate care of the teacher. The 
others attend as day scholars. A class recited lessons in 
geography — the United States. The largest and most ad- 
vanced girls have been removed from the school. " With one 
exception the present number are all small, from seven to 
thirteen or fourteen years of age. The school-room is nice 
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and airy; and tho tidiness with which it is kept gives it a 
cheerful appearance. 

7. St. Mark's Parish School. — This school is partly supported 
by St. Mark's Church, the Episcopal Mission paying a portion 
of the teacher's salary. It is the largest school in the place, 
and is second to none In importance. It is kept in the lower 
end of the Church. Mrs. Sarah Simpson is the teacher. I 
met her busily engaged. There were twenty-seven children 
present. The teacher reported forty-six on roll and thirty 
the average attendance. She said there were thirty-nine 
present the day before. The children were writing when I 
entered. The posture of some of them for the purpose was 
quite novel, that of kneeling to the benches. Mrs. Simpson 
seems to have her heart in the work, and I think her a good 
teacher; but there is much needed to make the school what it 
ought to be. A good school-room, furnished with desks, wall 
maps, books, &c., would greatly enhance the interest of the 
school. 

Summary. — Number of schools, 7; total number of scholars 
on roll, 222; average attendance, 132. 

To the foregoing, contributed to the West African Record by 
the Rev. Samuel D. Ferguson, of Cape Palmas, we are also in- 
debted for the following particulars in relation to the schools 
of the Episcopal Mission aniong the native population of the 
same region : 

"1. Hoffman Institute. — This is a training school at Cavalla, 
for both Liberians and natives. The advanced scholars from 
other stations are sent here to complete their studies, when they 
are prepared to enter the missionary field as catechists, teach- 
ers, or ministers of the Gospel. I think I can safely place this 
institution by the side at least of Liberia College. The Rev. 
J. G. Auer, D. D., now our Bishop, is principal. In his present 
absence abroad Miss M. Scott, foreign, and Misses L. L. Mont- 
gomery and B. Hunt, Liberians, have charge. The number 
of students is seventeen. 

*-2. The Girls' and Boys' Boarding School at Cavalla. — This is 
the largest boarding school in our Episcopal Mission. There 
are fifty pupils, taught by Misses E. Hunt and J. Eussell. The 
studies are all of a primary nature, chiefly in the G'debo 
language. 
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" 3. The Hoffman Station Boarding School — This school is 
macb of the same grade as the foregoing. Mr; Alonzo Potter, 
native, is the teacher. Besides thirty boarding, there are six- 
teen day scholars, making a total of forty-six. ^ 

*• Besides these regularly organized boarding schools there 
are nine schools at other native stations, which, because the 
plan now is for the teacher to go into the native towns and in- 
struct any and all whom he may be able to get together, 
instead of boarding a few a,nd confining his teaching to them 
as heretofore, must necessarily be attended with considerable 
irregularity. Yet I think the present system a good one. 
With one exception — Miss Gregg, at Eocktown — these schools 
are all taught by native teachers, who have been educated in 
our mission." 



From the London Globe. 
THE EAST APBICAK SLAVE-TRADE. 

• 

The official correspondence respecting Sir Bartle Frere's 
mission has been issued. After reporting the particulars of his 
intercourse with the Sultams of Zanzibar and Muscat, Sir Bartle 
Frere confirms the general correctness of the account given in 
the report of the committee of the House of Commons as to 
the extent and character of the East African slave-trade, as far 
as the dominions of the Sultan of Zanzibar is concerned, but 
adds that there are other branches of the East African slave- 
trade "which appear to be extensive, increasing, and quite as 
&tal to human life as the slave-trade through Zanzibar.'* Sir 
Bartle Frere proceeds; 

There is a general concurrence in the testimony of all well- 
informed and unbiased witnesses, that tkere is still an active 
and extensive, and some competent witnesses think a growing, 
trade in slaves by various land routes from the lake regions 
and the northwest frontiers of Abessinia northwards to Egypt 
and the coasts of the Mediterranean and Red seas. The trade 
is well organized, well supplied with capital, and well managed 
by intelligent men, who vary the route adopted by their slave 
caravans according to information collected in Egypt, where, 
by securing the support of the inferior officials, they are able 
to dispose of their slaves with impunity. The greater number 
of these slaves are required for domestic service in Egypt itself, 
where the demand has largely increased with the increase and 
diffusion of wealth ; but many are exported, in small numbers 
at a time, to Turkey, Syria and Arabia, and the North African 
Coast. 
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A similar trade appears always to have existed, aod to be 
still carried on by varions desert tribes between the iDterior and 
the Dorthern parts of Tanis, Tripoli, &c. The Egyptian de- 
mand is supplied by slave-honting on the upper waters of the 
Nile and its tributaries, in districts which are changed from 
time to time to Bnit the convenience of route, or as the abund- 
ance of available aud defenceless population may invite aggres- 
sions, or its extermiuation have exhausted the supply. The pro- 
cess of collecting a caffila of slaves and conveying them north- 
ward has been often described with all its horrible and dis- 
gusting details, and I could find in the testimony of credible, 
disinterested, and competent witnesses no reason to doubt the 
general fidelity of the published accounts of its characteristics. 
A few slaves are occasionally recruited by purchase from pa- 
rents, guardians, or petty local rulers ; a still smaller propor- 
tion are taken in satisfaction of debts; but the greater number 
are got in razzias specially instigated and organized with a 
view to slave-bunting. Sometimes the trader avails himself of 
intertribal quarrels, and by supplying one side with arms and 
ammunition enables it to defeat its rivals and enslave the sur- 
vivors, and receive payment in the slaves so acquired. Occa- 
sionally the trader, in quarters not much visited by travelers 
or troublesome officials, makes razzias on his own account; but 
the comparative ease and security oi' the other process makes 
it generally preferred. 

The immediate agents are men of various natiODalities, and 
often of broken or desperate fortunes, who are ill able to live 
in any law-abiding or civilized community; but these men ^et 
the means of carrying on the trade from merchants with high 
claims to respectability. Indeed, I have been assured that all 
the trading between the foreign merchants who import and 
export ^oods at Alexandria, and the local retail dealers in Cen- 
tral Africa, are more or less directly implicated in slave-deal- 
ing, and taking slaves in payment for a large proportion of the 
merchandise they send up country. Besides the slaves thus 
brought to Egypt, there is a large and increasing trade through 
the Ked Sea ports. Some are brought to Massowah, occasion- 
ally, from the upper affluents of the Nile, and sometimes by 
soa from the south. 

From the Massowah and its neighborhood they are sent, as 
opportunity offers, northwards to Lower Egypt, Turkey, Ac, 
or across the Eed Sea to the Hedjaz and Yemen. The south- 
ern ports, including those just outside the Straits of Babel- 
Mandeb, the Somari ports of Zeila, Tajura, &o., which werer 
formerly comparatively free from the slave-trade, and with the 
rulers of which we have agreements binding them not to engage 
in the trade, have of late years become regular and consider- 
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able slave-marts, to a degree which renders them impatient of 
the presence of travelers whom they believe to be likely to 
denounce the slave-trade to the British aathorities at Aden. 

It is said that the facilities afiPorded to slave-trading by the 
Ottoman flag were among the inducements held out to the 
dheiks of those places when the Turkish flag was lately hoisted 
there. However that may be, the name of Abu Bekr, chief of 
Zeila, has of late become infamous through the regions in the 
neighborhood of the Eed Sea for having reduced the slave- 
trade from Zeila and Tajura to a systematic monopoly. Not 
one, it is said, can move along any of the routes leading to Shoa 
atid Southern Abessinia without the leave of Abu Bekr. 

All the trade is kept in the hands of himself or his connec- 
tions, and the slaves, who form the most valuable portion of 
the exports, are monopolized by him. The slaves are many of 
them Gallas and Abessinians, of mixed Christian and Moslem 
race, and generally far superior, intellectually as well as physi- 
cally, to the ordinary negro slave. They are sold as Chris- 
tians to Moslem purchasers, and as Moslems to Christians. From 
this Coast also come, it is said, most of the eunuchs employed 
in the harems of the higher classes, and the loss of life caused 
ill supplying the market is much enhanced by the necessary 
Operations. 

The cause of civilization and the suppression of the slave- 
trade have undoubtedly greatly suflPered in Northeastern Africa 
by our neglect of Abessinia. We have had it in our power to 
aavise and assist, if not to direct, both Egypt and the various 
kingdoms of Abessinia in their intercourse with each other, to 
the great mutual benefit of all parties; because, whilst we hav^ 
considerable substantive interest in the prosperity of both 
countries, we are free from suspicion of desiring territorial ag- 
gprandizement. The fate of Abessinia can never be a matter 
of indifference to us as long as we desire an uninterrupted pas- 
6ige to India by the Eed Sea. 

At present a great portion of her border is slave-hunting 
ground, or ground for Egyptian, Galla, and other neighbors, 
and the well favoured Abessinian Christian slave is to be 
bought in Cairo, Constantinople, Mecca, Zanzibar, or any other 
dlave mart in the East. Abessinia retaliates, and in spite of 
the professed Christianity of the rulers and people, slaveiy is 
everywhere the lot of a large proportion of the population, 
and the slaves are obtained by Abessinian razzias on Galla 
and other Moslem tribes, even more cruel than those of the 
Arab slave-hunter. All this might be greatly mitigated, if not 
prevented, by exercising the legitimate, the inevitable influence 
of the English and Indian govemmentiB. 

No costly expeditions or establishments are required, but sim- 
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ply the occasional visits of a well-choson and competent consu- 
lar officer, who, upon the slave-trade and other questions affect- 
ing the country, could speak with authority and weight, and 
offer the good offices of a powerful and not unconcerned, but 
disinterested, ally both of Abessinia and it& neighbors. 



DUTIES AND DESTIKT OF THE KEGBO RACE. 

This is the subject of an interesting and able address, de- 
livered in St. Philip's church, Savannah, Georgia, at the invi- 
tation of the Lyceum of colored men of that city, and pub- 
lished by their request, by the Kev. Henry M. Turner, LL.D., 
a prominent minister of the African M. E. Church, and an 
influential leader of his race, especially in the Southern States* 
We give his views as to the future of the American colored 
population and of Africa: 

"I would like to state another thing just here, that is, I have 
grave doubts about this being the ultimate home of the colored 
race. I do not believe we are ever to be expatriated from 
this country; but I am of the opinion that oUr people will one 
day turn their attention to Africa and go to it. I fear we can- 
not, for a great while, hold our own against the whites, with 
their numeral strength on the one hand and their fearful cond- 
petition on the other. Besides the land and the money are 
theirs, and we are not going to be satisfied always in the ca- 
pacity of water-carriers and wood- hewers. We must have 
railroads, stock in telegraph companies, insurance companies, 
factories, &c. This is essential to our growth, up-building, and 
material advancement. How are we to acquire it? Either by 

foing to Africa or out West and settling on new territory, 
t is utterly impossible for menial laborers to ever acquire 
wealth; one here and one there may overcome the obstacles 
and rise up a little, but the masses will go from bad to worse. 

"Africa holds out the greatest inducements to the colored 
man of any other spot on God's green earth ; her resources ar6 
boundless; her climate unsurpassed; her minerals incompre- 
hensible; her productive resources sufficient to feed the world 
ten thousand years, and her territory ample enough to give 
every human being a homestead on the face of the globe. 

•* Can any sane man presume for a moment that Providence 
will allow these garnered treasures to lie in the bowels of 
the earth forever? The idea is preposterous in the extreme. 
No, the time will come when the negro will thirst for those 
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dimes as the hart for the water brook, and omniscient skill 
will provide the means for his transportation. McQueen, when 
speaking of the superstition which infested that country, made 
the following remark: *It is in Africa this evil must be rooted 
out — by African hands and African exertions chiefly that it 
can be destroyed.* Pitt, the great English statesman, in 
a gnsh of eloquence, uses the following language: *We may 
live to behold the nations of Africa engaged in the calm occu- 
pations of industry, and in the pursuitsof a just and legitimate 
commerce; we may behold the beams of science ^nd philoso- 
phy breaking in upon their land, which at some happier pe- 
riod, in still later times, may blaze will full lustre, and, joining 
their influence to that of pure religfon, may illuminate and in- 
vigorate the most distant extremities of that immense conti- 
nent.' 

"Pitt spoke as if touched by the same finger of prophetic 
inspiration which was hovering over David, when he, by a 
higher claim to infallibility, stood gazing in the future, and 
exclaimed * Ethiopia shall soon stretch out her hands unto 
God. * Sing, ye kingdoms of the earth, sing praises to the Lord :' 
for they shall drink at noon the palm's rich nectar, and lie 
down at eve in the green pastures of remembered days, and 
wake to wonder and weep no more on Congo's mountain coast, 
or Guinea's golden shore.' 

"Africa will rise, as sure as ever a nation rose, through trans- 
verses and inexplicabilities the path may lie. But as Wads- 
worth says, while soaring on the wings of the muses, *In the 
unreasoning progress of the world, 

*A wiser spirit is at work, 
A better eye than ours sees.' 

"I have read an ode, said to have been written by Eev. Dr. 
Croswell. I have often repeated it, and I will do so now, 
and let that suffice for what I have to say about Africa. 

•Joy to thy savage realm, O Africa! 
A sign is on thee that the great I AM 
Shall work new wonders in the land of Ham; 

And while He tarries for the glorious day 
To bring again His people, there shall be 
A remnant left from Chusan to the sea. 

And though the Ethiope caanot change his skin, 
Or bleach the outward stain. He yet shall roll 
The darkness off that overshades the soul, 

And wash the deeper dyes of sin. 
Princes submissive to the Gospel sway 

Shall come from Egypt and the Morian land, 
In holy transport stretch to God its hand. 

Joy to the savage realm, Africa! ' " 
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For the African Bepositorj. 
WIST AFBIOAH LEGENDS : AH OLD SCSAP. 

Basque Liberia Packet, 

Coast op Apeioa, May 8, 1852. 

The native Africans are the most inveterate talkers in the world. See a 
number of them together when and where one may, if not asleep, they are 
always talking. When I first came here it surprised me much to see how 
they managed so continually to find subjects fer conversation, when their 
information was so limited ; but I have since learned that they have recourse 
to legends and romances. As it may no^ be entirely uninteresting, I will en- 
deavor to give one or two spebimens. 

Last evening, while my eighteen Kroo boys were seated on the '* top- 
gallant forecastle," as is my frequent habit, I joined them, and begged to 
know "What ting you lib do?" The reply was, •' We livee makee church 
now?" The idea of church occurred to them because there were several 
ministers on board. I requested them to proceed, and " Woora," still seated, 
tailor-fashion, began his tale. 

WooBA*3 Tale. — A long time ago the sun did not shine, so 't was always 
night. In the forest there stood a tree which far ezceedepl in height any 
other, and " so it was," that so long as this tree stood there could be no day. 
Therefore all the beasts of the forest conspired to pull it down. The elephant, 
confident in his strength, first tried ; but tried in vain. After him the lion, 
leopard, and many other animals, worked hard; but all to no purpose, none 
could pull it down or root it up. At last, when all others had despaired of 
accomplishing their object, the little "Nuh" came forward and told them 
that he was stronger than they all, and would soon prove it by felling the 
tree. So off he ran, but soon returned with a small but sharp hatchet, with 
which he cut away till the tree ffU, and as it fell the «un rose for the first 
time. 

[Note. — The little "Nuh" much resembles the ferret, and is sometimeB 
tamed by Liberians that they may kill their rats ; but frequently they show 
such a fondness for chickens, that it is doubtful which do the most injury.] 

Seah's Tale. — Once an elephant got a stick long enough to reach " Big 
America," put it into the water, and gave notice to all other animals that he 
who would cross ovep to America on that stick, and bring back from there a 
leaf, should marry his daughter. One after another attempted to eroee — 
lions, tigers, bush-cats, baboons, and even monkeys ; but none could walk far 
before the stick would roll over and let them into the water. By and by 
" Nuh" walked softly upon the stick, crossed over to America, and brought 
back a leaf, which he gave to the elephant, and he in return gave him hk 
daughter, as was promised. 

I will try and give you a literal version of the next. 

Keah's Story. — First time all dem meat (wild beasts) he make one big 
town, tiger be king, for de little fish dem people kill. Tiger take em every 
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bit, 80 lie can 't get notting. So he can 't kill fish agin, and all dem people 
•ay, " Which way ; fns time^we live here we eat plenty fish, how come dis 
time, we can't eat none ? ** So he take " Nuh,*' he go for dotor, and tell him 
all he palaver, and dotor say, " Very well ; no make tiger be king for yom 
. town. Spose tiger be king, nobody can 't eat notting no more. Yon mnst 
make little meat (Nuh) king for yon town." So he make him king. Plenty 
fiah die, and tiger eat him, and "Nnh" gete mad and go nother place for sit 
h» down. Tiger send people go call him, so all can sit down one place. No 
more he say, " Let tiger have him place, me I can 't go dere." So all dem 
meat say, "Spose yon can 't go, we can't go too." And tiger left alone hin^ 
town. Bimeby tiger self get up and go for call •• Nuh," but he no will for go 
him place. So tiger want to fight, and " Nuh," too, he want to fight« No 
more all two fear togeder, and run away. Since dat time all dem meat live 
walk all about. 

Djuabib's Stoby. — Years ago there lived in Bush country a very handsome 
yonng woman named Jarwee. Many a young man vainly sought her hand, 
and she seemed perfectly indifferent to all. Crowrock, hearing of her, deter- 
mined to possess her or die. So taking his boy, he journeyed till he reached 
her home, and, presenting himself to her as a suitor, asked for her handker- 
chief to wipe himself with, and entreated her to be his wife, but she would 
not listen to him; and he, becoming quite desperate, declared if she would 
not have him he would throw himself into the fire. Still she did not appear to 
heed his entreaties; and he was about to execute his threat when her mother 
and friends interposed, exclaiming, " Po-po-ke-en-keh ! " (Don 't burn yourself.) 
*' Po-po-ke-en-keh ! you shall have her. She shall be your wife, and yon can 
carry her to your home." Then the mother cooked him rice, gave him water 
to wash, and the daughter became his wife. 

[Note. — A wife, hot water to wash with, and plenty of good rice, are three 

things necessary to consummate the happiness of an African.] 

H. 

EXTBACTS FROM CORRESFOlTDEir CE. 

From Gen. J. W. Phelps. 

BOADS IN AFRICA. 

There is no greater material instrumentality for extending the spirit of 
organization, method, and civilizing influence in barbarous countries than 
good roads. The Romans understood this. Good roads in Africa would have 
a greater effect in favor of civilization there than railroads have with us. There 
are other things that would follow in their train ; such as an increase of immi- 
gration; the establishment of a line of steamers; the schooling of our owo 
children to measures of public befteficence; the widening of thought and 
feeling,, which might serve to unravel our affairs from the coil in which a 
weakly war- administration has left them, etc. 

I have been suggesting to my friends to begin the movement of Sunday- 
school contributions for building the road, and to send them to you as Secretary 
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of the American Colonization Society. Their receipt can be acknowledged, 
as those for emigration are, in the RepositobT; and when enough is acca- 
mulated, then to commence operations. Agents might be found among our own 
educated negroes, perhaps, for conducting the work : at all events, to aid in 
it. Native negro labor can be had for a small sum per day. The chiefs along 
the route, if properly dealt with, would aid the plan, and perhaps they might 
be induced to follow the example, and make other roads. No plan is easier 
of ezecHtion, if proper care is taken in organizing it, especially with respect 
to its scientific management. The New England township form of govern- 
ment should be an indispensable part of the system. 

The fact that the negroes have opened roads and forests for us ; have been 
stripped of their labor; are being returned to Africa empty, and their children 
are being set down upon the sea-coast which, experience teaches, is peculiarly 
mnhealthy, when by a little help from our children, ten cents or so each, they 
might easily find good homes in the healthy upland, ought to be a suffi- 
cient inducement to insure the co-operation of every benevolent person in 
the work. 



From a Minister in Wisconsin. 
THE FIRST RAILBOAD IN LIBERIA. 

I take the deepest interest in Liberia, and have many bright anticipations 
concerning its future. Oh ! that I were rich enough to take stock in the 
first railroad, to go inland from Monrovia or any other town in the interior, 
and so cross the mountains, and finally to reach the head of navigation on 
the Niger, at Timbuctoo, or wherever it may be. I have often conjectured 
how much it would take to make a respectable beginning, lay as far as Mills- 
burg, which, if I remember rightly, is some twenty miles np the St. 
Paul's river and above possible navigation. If the Liberians woald donble 
it, I believe it would not take many thousands of stock from this coantry to 
give the enterprise a respectable start ; and, once begun, we may be sure it 
would rapidly develop trade and travel, and would be sure to go on till it 
reached the Niger. It would probably procure the annexation of tribes 
to the Republic as fast as it would be profitable, and would be instrumental in 
Christianizing and civilizing the interior rapidly. I have long been dream- 
ing of a Federal Republic, which should eventually take in the whole im- 
mense valley of th.e Niger, and even take in the Coast up to the Sahara. I 
wonder if it would be a wild attempt to get some rich man to offer to take a 
certain amount of stock, provided others here would do as mach and the 
Liberians double the whole? 



ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 

Departure of Missionaries. — Mrs. Sarah E. Hendricks, a member of the 
church of Stockton, N. J., and Miss Martha B. White, a member of the First 
Reformed Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia, embarked for the Gaboon and 
Corisco Mission on the 2d of April. A young Liberia woman, Miss Wametta 
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Alvarez, who has been in this country for a year, but who received a good 
part of her education in the mission school at Gaboon, accompanied them, 
«xpecting to be useful in the same school on her return to that place. On 
the 26th of May, Mr. Peter Menkel, and on the 11th <ff June, W. G. Taylor. 
M. D., sailed for the same mission. . Mr. Menkel is a member of the South 
Third Street Church, Williamsburg, L. I., and goes as a lay -missionary. Dr. 
Taylor is a member of the First Church, Camden, N. J., and goes as a medi- 
cal missionary at Corisco. 

Muhlenberg Mission, in Liberia, was commenced about eleven years 
ago. The mode of operating is to get the children from the interior of the 
country and have them indentured. Then they are put into the mission school, 
where they receive an intellectual, moral, and religious training. As* these 
children grow under the influences of civilization and religion, they settle on 
the lands belonging to the mission, and form a colony. There are at present 
thirty-nine children in the mission school, and connected with this mission 
are five ordained ministers and two female missionaries. Two missionaries, 
Rev. J. G. Breupinger and wife, sailed 26th of May for Muhlenberg station. 
The expenses of the mission for the past two years were $2,668 08. 

Mails for Western Africa. — The British Postmaster General has di-- 
rooted the West African steamer from Liverpool, of the 24th of the month, 
to make regular calls at the following ports only, viz: Madeira, Sierra Leone, 
Jellah Coffee, Lagos, Benin, Brass, Bonny, New Calabar, and Opobo. The 
following amended table shows the ports of call of the several steamers: Ma- 
deira, Sierra Leone, Lagos, and Bonny, by each steamer. Cape Falmas, Cape 
Coast Castle, Fernando Po, and Old Calabar, the 6th, 12th, 18th, and 30th. 
Benin and Jellah Coffee, the 6th, 12th, 18th, and 24th. Monrovia and Accra, 
the 6th, 12th, and 18th. Grand Canary, the 6th and 12th. Teneriffe, the 
18th and 30th. Gaboon, Blackpoint, Landana, Congo, Ambrizette, Kinsembo, 
Ambriz, and Loafido, the 12th and 30th. Bathurst and Half Jack, the 18th. 
Brass, New Calabar, and Opobo, the 24th. 

Slavery in Egypt. — Earl Granville has recently informed the Committee 
of the British and Foreign An ti- Slavery Society, that the memorial to the 
Viceroy of Egpyt, urging the abolition of the slave-trade in his country, had 
been presented to that ruler, and that he had declared his willingness to do 
all in his power to put an end to the slave-trade, but remarked that time 
would be required for its total suppression. He added that strict orders had 
been given toward stopping the introduction into Egypt of slaves from neigh- 
boring countries, and toward releasing such as may be found to have been 
already introduced. When practicable, those so released are to be sent back 
to their own country ; if this cannot be done, proper employment is to be 
found for them, the children being sent to the government schools. 

The Iron Horse in Africa. — The Khedive of Egypt, Ismail Pacha, pro- 
poses to construct the Soudan railroad from Shoudy to Wady Haifa, and 
open a direct communication between the Mediterranean and the centre of 
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Africa. The features of the work are novel, and worthy of the attentive con- 
sideration of engineers who have constructed so many vast works, in 
order to surmount natural obstacles of stream, mountain, or valley. At 
this distance, it is difficult to realize the magnitude of an undertaking in- 
volving an outlay of twenty millions of dollars in gold ; the construction of 
eight hundred and eighty-nine kilometres of railway across the hottest of 
desert wastes ; the building of ship-inclines to avoid the Nile cataracts, that 
vessels may be drawn overland a distance of three miles, and the transportatioi 
of sizty-siz engines and eleven hundred carriages to the heart of Ethiopia. 
The new railroad is to be completed in three years, and the consummation of 
the project will doubtless be the harbinger of a great future for Egypt and 
the East. 
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*'NEGBO INOAPACITT." 
BY J. OECUTT, D. D. 

In the Eepository for September some words were addressed 
to a class of persons who are accnstomed to speak disparag- 
ingly of the Colonization enterprise, on account of the unfit- 
ness of the people colonized. These persons do not call in 
qaestion the capability of the negro race for self-government 
when duly enlightened. 

There is another class of persons who feel little or no inter- 
est in the cause, because they believe the race cannot be made 
capable of sustaining Christian institutions in Africa or any- 
where else. This impression they honestly entertain. We 
have a few words to address to such persons, and they are 
respectfully requested to look at the question in the lights of 

SEASON. 

Rev. Dr. Heman Humphrey, for many years the honored 
and greatly-esteemed President of Amherst College, and a 
man highly endowed with good common sense, once said: 
" Every creature of God is capable of all the civilization it 
needs." And who can dissent from the truth of the state- 
ment? 

Let it be applied to the insect world: the bee makes & 
beautiful house for herself. Does she need any better house? 
So in the animal kingdom : the beaver throws a bridge across 
the stream, and builds her house close by the pond of water 
thus provided for her use, as if by human reason. Does she 
need any better house ? These two creatures of Gad are cer- 
tainly capable of all the civilization they need. The applica- 
tion might be extended to all the lower orders of creation, bat 
it is not necessary.' 
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By common conseDt the negro is one of God's creatures. 
And who will say he is not in need of Christian civilization, 
or that he cannot be made capable of sustaining it? Is it 
rens' »■;.' \r that God has made the continent of AfVica, with its 
teeming population adapted to its climate, to remain through 
all time in a state of heathenism? Is it reasonable to suppose 
that the aborigines of that vast continent must be supplanted 
by a superior race before a Christian nation can exist upon its 
soil, and develop its rich and varied resources for the benefit of 
the world ? Surely not. Rather is it in accordance with the 
dictates of right reason, that her own children are to be civil- 
ized and enlightened, and prepared to make and administer 
their own laws and attend to their own concerns, under a 
written constitution, as a negro nationality? 

Just how high they will rise in the scale of civilization, com- 
pared with other nations, or whether they will come up to the 
high level of the Anglo-Saxons, are questions that need not be 
raised. It is enough to say, that on some level we have good 
reason to believe they will be able to sustain a Government 
based upon religion, law, and letters, in the country which 
they possess as an inheritance from their Creator. 

But we are not left to the mere light of reason on the sub- 
ject. In the continued existence of the Bepnblic of Liberia 
for a quarter of a century, the question is before us as a matter 
of FACT. We can speak of what her citizens, as governors, have 
actually accomplished; and we can truthfully say, they have 
acquitted themselves well. They have evinced political, lite- 
rJEiry, and commercial ability, which has secured for th^m the 
respect of the civilized world. Of the State papers of Presi- 
dent Roberts, Lord Palmerston said they compared favorably 
with tboHC received from other countries; and the good sense 
of the people is seen in the fact, that they have for the si^th 
time made choice of him for their Chief Magistrate for a tertti 
of two years. Other citizens who have been elected to that 
high office and to subordinate positions of trust in the nation 
have, as a general thing, discharged their responsible duties 
with eredit to themselves and to the satisfaction of their con- 
stiliuMit8. Some of these officials have been selected from the 
native population, as the first fruits of a 'Christian common- 
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wealth planted apon a heathen land. In a word, the Liberians 
have shown a talent for statesmanship, for diplomacy, for 
commerce, for 8hip-bailding,and for literary attainments, which 
not only presents a bright prospect for the race in the future, 
bat which justly rebukes the class of persons mentioned for 
their cherished incredulity in ftie case* 



LEARNING IN WESTERN AFRICA. 

One of the most impressive circumstances respecting the pres- 
ent condition of the people of Western Africa is the existence 
of large cities and Mohammedan realms, especially in the re- 
gion of country interior of Liberia and Sierra Leone. This is 
the result, it appears, not of conquest or violence, but a peace- 
ful movement among the Africans themselves. The mission- 
aries who extend the faith of the Koran are represented to be 
all Africans, and the religion of Islam makes its advances not 
merely through their labors, but also by virtue of its peculiar 
adaptation to the intellectual and moral wants of the natives. 
At the same time it produces among them a change of prodig- 
ious consequence: it converts them from scattered tribes into 
members of one religious communion, having a social organ- 
isation, and an administration of justice founded on the incul- 
cations of the Koran, a literary language, the Arabic, which is 
taught to the children in schools, and a taste for literature and 
science whose developments are surprising. 

The Hon. J. Pope Hennessy, recently Governor-in-Chiof of 
the British West African settlements, in an address delivered 
last April in London, stated that at Kambia, a town at the head 
of the navigable part of the Great Scarcies river, some eighty 
miles to the northeast «if Sierra Leone, he ^' found native 
schools, where negro boys and negro girls were taught to read 
and write Arabic by negro teachers." Governor Hennessy 
further said : 

"I have here one of their timber school-books or boards. 
This one (A> I got from a boy on the 11th of January last, at 
Kambia, who was seated, with a dozen otherH, on the ground, 
around a fire, about half-past seven in the evening. They all 
had similar boards with written leswns, which the native 
teacher wan explaining. Two other circular groups of iK;holani 
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» 

were seated not far off. The fire was kept up with small bun- 
dles of wood, to enable the writing to be seen. The following 
evening, in the court-yard of another house, I got this board I 
have marked (B.) It is the first lesson-book they use. It was 
given to me by a boy, between three or four years of age, who 
was then learning his alphabet. The letters on this board 
are laigo; they only form one word *BismilIah' — 'In the name 
of God.' 

"The two boards marked (C) I got from little girls who 
were learning Arabic at six o'clock in the morning. The large 
board marked (D) was given to me in another school. It con- 
tains a neatly- written biography of Mohammed. I believe I 
was the first European the negro children ever saw. Their 
negro teachers had no acquaintance with any Europeans. All 
the children of that district — numbering some thousands — at- 
tended these morning and evening schools with great regular- 
ity. The school fees supported the teachers. 

"The lower part of this ornamental writing that I produce 
was over the inner door-way of a native house. It was thus 
translated for me by the interpreter: — 

"*The Almighty, there is no God but He — the living, the 
self-subsisting. Neither slumber seizeth Him, nor sleep. To 
Him belongs whatever is in the heavens, and whatever is on 
the earth. None can intercede with Him except by His per- 
mission. He knoweth all the past and all the future, and 
naught of His knowledge can man grasp, except what He 
pleasetb. His throne extendeth over the heavens and the 
earth, and the holding of them doth not burden Him. He is 
the Exalted— the Mighty.' 

"Such were the words I saw written over a door- way in the 
house of a negro, in a purel}'^ negro town of Africa, remote 
from all the so-called benefits of our civilization and enlight- 
enment. On returning home I find that very different senti- 
ments are being inscribed on the portals of European philoso- 
phy; but of the two, perhaps, the simplicity and faith of the 
negro is to be preferred to the proud intellect that is so busy 
and dogmatic with us. 

"In the town of Billeh, not far from Kambia, one of those 
teachers showed me his private library, containing more 
works on philosophy, jurisprudence, and history than I fear 
would be found in the private libraries of all the schoolmasters 
in Sierra Leone put together. 

"In that district I received, for the first time in Africa, a 
work composed by a negro teacher — Essays by Sheik Omar Al 
Hadji, of Dingawari, (in Futah Jalou,) a town between Kam- 
bia and the Niger. In the same place I obtained a mana- 
script, written in Arabic by a negro, containing his own ob- 
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servatioDs of the varioas phases of the moon and stars at dif- 
ferent times of the year. 

"One of these learned negroes did me the honor of compos- 
ing a poem in my praise, which he handed to me as I was 
leaving Kambia. It is an acrostic, as will be seen by inspect- 
ing it; the caligraphy of the pure negro is characteristic and 
clear. The author's name is Ahlusani, the son of Fod6 Tara- 
wally. 

"As an illustration of the fact that this love of learning is 
not altogether confined to the interior, I may mention an intel*- 
view I had at Sierra Leone with a negro born in the settle- 
ment, but who, being a Mohammedan, had to go to Futah, 
about 250 miles off, for the greater part of his education. 

" Though a young man of slender means, he was in the 
habit of purchasing expensive books from Triibner & Co., of 
London. He showed me his copy of De Sacy's *Les Seances 
de Hariri,' the Paris edition, in Arabic, with Professor Chen- 
6ry*8 translation printed in London; Dr. Pfander's * Mizan ul 
Hagg,' with Eahmat Allah's reply; ^Thelzharel Hakk,' or 
'Demonstration of the Truth.' He also showed me Dr. Frey- 
tag's *Libri Arabiei seu Fructus Imperatorum;' Dr. Ferdinand 
Weistenfield's * Life of Mohammed,' and other costly books that 
he had ordered from Europe. He possessed many works printed 
atBoulac and at Tunis, as well as numerous manuscripts com- 
posed by his countrymen in the chief towns in the northern val- 
ley of the Niger. Though he had a more cultivated mind than 
I had observed in any of the young men trained in the Gov- 
ernment school or the missionary schools, he had no acquaint- 
ance with Europeans. He had received no aid or countenance 
from the educational system of Sierra Leone." 

The country inland from Liberia and Sierra Leone is open 
to the civilized settler and to the Christian missionary. Before 
many years it will probably be penetrated by railroads, and 
travel now hedged about by many difficulties will be easy. 
Along with increased facilities for trade there will be an oppor- 
tunity to carry the blessings of our religion. An intelligent 
traveler, who accompanied Governor Hennessy, says: "A 
colony of Africans from Sierra Leone, or Liberia, or the West- 
ern Hemisphere, of men willing to engage in agriculture and 
moderate trading, would very soon rise in wealth and import- 
ance." He does not think the influence of single isolated 
missionaries would be great, but that Christianity will have to 
be presented "in the concrete form of daily practical life, 
through the instrumentality of Christian settlements." The 
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more we know of Africa, the greater its importance seems. 
When its people shall enjoy the blessings of settled govern- 
ment, and there shall be free and easy transit from one portion of 
it to another, no other part of the globe will afiPord a better field 
for human eflPort. Africa has a future. Her rich soil must yield 
the fruits of intelligent tillage; her rivers must be plowed by 
steam and sail boats; her hills must echo back the shrill whistle 
of the locomotive; and, better than all, she must stretch oat 
her hands in supplication and submission to God. 



THE BBITISH SETTLEMEITTS IN WESJEBK AFRICA. 
THEIR HISTORY AND COMMERCE. 

The British settlements in Western Africa are well deserv- 
ing of public attention. Of Her Majesty's tropical possessions, 
they are the nearest to Europe. Of the gold-producing coun- 
tries of the world, they are also nearest to Europe. They af- 
ford remarkable facilities for the collection and speedy transit 
to England of raw materials essential to our manufactures, but 
which cannot be produced in this temperate climate. 

Their total commercial movement is rapidly increasing. It 
now exceeds in annual value £2,500,000: that is, it is greater 
than the aggregate commercial movement of auch flourishing 
colonies as Tasmania (£1,518,725) and Western Australia, 
(£397,299,) together with half-a dozen of the smaller West In- 
dian Islands. Furthermore, the West- African settlements bring 
us into direct contact with one of the most numerous and inter- 
esting divisions of mankind, a race as capable of development 
and with as great a future before it as any race upon the face 
of the globe. And yet there is no part of the Queen's Colonial 
Empire of which so little is known in England. 

In their origin, and in some of the objects for which they 
have been maintained, they differ from all other British col- 
onies. They were originally established to promote the slave- 
trade. As the chief material means by which the negroes 
were captured and shipped across the Atlantic, they were cer- 
tainly successful. When Parliament resolved to stop this, the 
settlements were still maintained to check and destroy the 

•A paper, by Hon. John Pope Hennessy, read before the Society of Arts, London, 
April 29, 1873. The author was formerly a prominent member of Parliament; and 
while Governor-in-Chief of the British West African settlements, 1871-72, displajrad 
signal ability and gave an enlightened administration. Mr. Hennessy lately risited 
the United States, on his way to the scene of his ofiScial duties as Governor of the Ba- 
hama Islands. 
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tracffic in slaves. Some months ago I had the satisfaction of 
deporting to Her Majesty^s Government, that the oceanic 
slave-trade from West Africa was completely at an end. Thus 
these settlements have been alike successful in carrying out two 
different and indeed contradictory objects. 

Now that the oceanic slave-trade from West Africa is gone, 
the British settlements are kept up avowedly for two reasons: 
to promote our commerce with Africa, and to assist in civiliz- 
ing the Africans. 

Sierra Leone is the most important of the British posses- 
ions on the West Coast of Africa. The colony consists of a 
peninsula terminating in Cape Sierra Leone, which is bounded 
on the north by a river of the same name. The cape lies in 
8 deg. 20' N. lat., 13 deg. 18' W. long. This colony is 18 miles 
^ in length by 12 in breadth, with an area of 300 square miles. 
Sierra Leone was ceded to Great Britain in 1787 by the native 
chiefs. Four years afterwards a charter was granted to a 
company under the name of " The Sierra Leone Company." 
In 1800 a grant was made to the company, by letters patent, 
of the peninsula, and a court of directors of the company was 
empowered to appoint a governor and council, the former 
having power to enact laws. This state of things lasted seven 
years, when the Colony was transferred back to the Crown. 

In 1862 a country to the south, called Sherbro, was handed 
over by treaty to the colony. 

The Isles de Los, which lie about 70 miles to the north of 
Sierra Leone, are also included in the settlement. The Quiah 
country, a considerable tract on the mainland, which was^ 
taken in 1861, has recently been ceded to the natives. 

About 500 miles to the north of Sierra Leone the river 
Gambia falls into the Atlantic ocean, by a large est,uary, which 
measures in some parts nearly 27 miles across, but contracts 
to 10 miles between Bird Island and Cape (Bt. Mary, and to a 
little more than two between Barra point and the town of 
Bathurst, on St. Mary's Island. The advantage of this large 
river for carrying on trade with the natives in the interior was 
well known to our merchants 230 years ago. In 1588 a patent 
was granted by Queen Elizabeth to some merchants of Exeter 
to trade in this river, and in 1618 a company was formed in 
this country for the purpose of carrying on the trade. The 
company was not successful, and another, established two 
years later, experienced a like want of success. 

In 1724, and subsequently till its abolition, it appears* the 
trade in slaves formed the staple traffic of the company. But 
the general commerce between Great Britain and the Gambia 
fell off after the abolition of the slave-trade till 1816, in whiok 
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year a new settlement was formed at the Island of St. Mary's. 
McCarthy's Island, about 150 miles up the river, has also been 
occupied as British territory. Near the mouth of the river a 
strip of land, one mile in width, called the Ceded Mile, and 
part of the district of Combo, adjoining Cape St. Mary, are also 
included in the settlement of the Gambia. 

Where the Coast of Africa to the south of Sierra Leone runs 
towards the east, it is usually divided into the Grain Coast, the 
Ivory Coast, and the Gold Coast. The latter is a name gene- 
rally given to a portion of Upper Guinea, between 3 deg. 30 W. 
long, and 1 deg. E. long., stretching along the Gulf of Guinea 
from the river Assini on the west, to the river Yolta on the 
east, between which points are the settlements of Apollonia, 
Axim, Dix Cove, Secondee, Chuma, Elmina, Cape Coast Castle, 
Anamaboe, Salt Pond, Apam, Accra, Christiansborg, Fredricks- 
borg, Winnebah, Pram Pram, and Addah. In 1715 the Afri- 
can Company was instituted by act of Parliament, with liberty 
to trade and form establishments on the West Coast of Africa, 
between 20 deg. N. and 20 deg. S. lat. From the year 1750 to 
1807 the parliamentary grants for the forts and settlements on 
this coast averaged £13,600 per annum, and was augmented 
in 1807 to £23,000 per annum. In 1821 the efforts and settle- 
ments, which had previously vested in the African Company, 
were transferred to the Crown ; ji^rl on the recommendation 
of Sir Charles Macarthy, at that nmo the Governor of Sierra 
Leone, four forts only were retained, viz : Cape Coast Castle, 
Anamaboe, Dix Cove, and Accra. In 1827, in consequence of 
'the heavy expenses incurred by the Government in the Ash- 
antee war, which broke out in 1824, and the decline of com- 
merce, the public establishments were withdrawn from the 
Coast. For seve!l*al years the Government was intrusted to Mr. 
Maclean and a committee of merchants. Mr. Maclean's con- 
ciliatory policy towards the natives, his recognition of native 
customs, and his scrupulous adherence to his engagements 
with the native chiefs, enabled him to avoid for fifteen years 
the petty wars that have since become so frequent. Owing to 
the recommendation of a committee of the House of Commons 
in 1842, the peaceful and prosperous administration of -Mr. 
Maclean and the native chiefs was abandoned, and the Gold 
Coast was again placed under the direct control of the Home 
Government as a dependency of Sierra Leone. In 1850 it was 
made a separate government, but in 1866 was again placed 
under Sierra Leone. 

Some years ago its territory was defined by a Convention 
with the Dutch Government, which came into effect on the let 
of January, 1868. By this arrangement the British Govern- 
ment received in exchange for Dix Cove, Apollonia, Secondeei 
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and CommeDdah, (which became Nertherland's property or 
depoDdencies,) Dutch Accra, Berraco, Apam, Cormantyne, 
and Moree. 

. Her Majesty's Government also relinquished to the Dutch 
the protectorate over Eastern and Western Wassaw, Apollonia, 
and Denkera, in the interior. A line drawn due north from 
the mouth of the Sweet river to the Ashantee frontier, with 
dight deviations, was the boundary line. A diminution of the 
population under British protection and its area followed. 
jProbabJy 200,000 souls were then in the protected territory, 
and an average of 4,500 square miles. 

The interchange of territory in 1868 was not. effected with- 
out some bloodshed, and owing to this it did not work well. 
The Dutch Government at length agreed to transfer to the 
British Crown the whole of their possessions on the Coast of 
Guinea. By the Eoyal Convention, signed at the Hague, in 
February, 1872, Her Majesty's Gold Coast Colony has been 
doubled ip extent and population. The new territory, extend- 
ing from the Sweet river to the west of Apollonia, includes 
the best landing places and the richest gold districts in Guinea. 
It also contains the finest forts and castles. The castle of St. 
George d'Blmina was built by the first Portuguese governor, 
Diego D'Azambya, in the fifteentli century. It was captured 
by the Dutch in 1637. Though it is a very recent addition to 
Her Majesty's Colonial Empire, yet, as it has been constantly 
occupied by Europeans since 1481, Elmina can now claim to 
be the oldest Colony (excluding those in the Mediterranean) 
under the British Crown. During the 235 years of Dutch 
rule there were 104 governors. The famous Admiral De Euyter 
won several battles on this Coast, and the actual transfer was 
effected when Governor Ferguson, the last i^presentative of 
the King of Holland at Elmina, handed to me, on the 6th of 
April, 1872, in the presence of the native chiefs and people, the 
ancient gold and ivory baton of De Euyter, which was sup- 
posed to be the symbol of Dutch sovereignty in Guinea. 

The native tribes, for 300 miles along the Coast and frotn 
sixty to eighty miles inland, live in what is called the British 
Protectorate. The Ashantees occupy their northern frontier, 
and the Kingdom of Dahomey their eastern frontier. The 
actual British territory consists only of the forts we hold upon 
the Coast. 

In 1861 Lagos, which lies still further to the east, in the 
Bight of Benin, was ceded to the British Government by King 
Docemo. The treaty of cession guarantees to him a pension 
of £1,000 a year, the right of deciding disputes between na- 
tives of Lagos with their consent, subject to appeal of Br tish 
law, and the right of using the title of King, in its African^ 
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sigDification. The settlement consists of the Island to Lagos, 
with the towns of Badagry, Palmer, and Leckie. As to the 
towns interposed between the lagoon and the sea-beach, Sir 
Henry Ord reported in 1865 that, to avoid any complications 
arising from the presence of domestic slavery, it had not been 
thought advisable to recognize it as British territory. Mr. 
Cardwell gave instructions to this effect in 1866, conceiving, 
very properly, that for commercial purposes no further exten- 
sion of territory was necessary; and that, indeed, any addi- 
tions to the settlement would probably involve the local Gov- 
ernment in trouble. It is therefore evident, that from the 
river Gambia. to the Bight of Benin the British settlements 
practically command the commerce of one of the most pro- 
ductive regions of Africa. Whilst Lagos shares to some extent 
in the traffic of the mouth and the lower waters of the Niger, 
that great river can be traced northward and westward to its 
source in the hills of Futa, which are almost in sight of the 
Colony of Sierra Leone. From the vast and fertile districts 
enclosed between the Niger and the sea we get gold, ivory, 
cotton, palm-oil, palm-kernels, ground-nuts, beni-seed, shea 
butter, pepper, ginger, and gum. 

The revenue of each separate settlement, from 1866 to 1871, 
was as follows: 

REVENUE. 

1866. 1807. 1868. 1869. 187a 1871. 

Sierra Leone £62,263 £64,871 £60,272 £69,617 £67.135 £80,486 

Gold Coast 11,053 10.839 15,404 24,127 90,861 28,609 

Gambia 19,079 22,415 22,088 15,518 18,969 17«490 

Lagos 23,823 30,195 3:^396 40,622 42^fi 46,612 

Total £116,218 £128,320 £180,660 £140,884 £169,890 £172,197 

The expenditure has generally been kept well within the 
revenue, as may be seen from the following figures: 

EXPENDITURE. 

1806. 1867. 1868. 1869. 1870. tSfth 

Sierra Leone £C(),532 £70,984 £.'»5,r>94 £70,465 £68,033 £76,199 

Gold Coast 11,589 10,993 11.H51 18,836 35,609 29,0B^ 

G&mbia 17,0^1 18.664 17,082 20,236 21,937 16,662 

Lagos 23,602 30,105 33,711 39,431 42,379 46,611 

Total £113,411 £130,836 £118,138 £148,968 £167,968 £187^ 

1 have made a summary of the trade returns of 1871, the 
last year for which they have been completed. It shows at a 
glance the value of the commerce of the British settlements: 

Vessels Vessels Tonnage ToonsM 
Imports. Exports. Entered. Cleared. Enter^. OlearM. 

Sierra Leone £305.&ld £467,755 411 409 110,646 110^)19 

Gold Coast 250,071 295,207 343 315 131,553 119,494 

Gambia 102,064 153,100 229 211 61,853 47,99T 

Lagos 391,658 589,802 278 276 126,776 126,168 

Totals 1,050,237 1,605,864 1,271 1,210 419,828 4/iQfi^ 
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These are the actual results of the year 1871. Since then 
two changes have been made, the effects of which are becom- 
ing already manifest, namely : the addition of the Dutch pos- 
sessions in Guinea to the British settlements, and the general 
revision of the tariffs, with a view of encouraging trade and 
shipping. Owing to these changes I believe that the exports 
from Her Majesty's West-African settlements will exceed 
£2,000,000 in 1873, and that the imports will reach £1,500,000, 
which would give a total commercial movement of £3,500,000. 

In 1861 the total value of imports and exports was £1,258,280, 
just half what it became ten years later, that is, £2,556,101 in 
1871. 

We hear a good deal of the rapid improvement in Jamaica ; 
yet there the total imports and exports in 1861 amounted to 
£2,304,096, and in the subsequent ten years they had only in- 
creased to £2,527,716. 

To put it in another form : whilst the total commercial move- 
ments of Jamaica were ten years ago double that of the West- 
African settlements, and they have both gone on increasing 
since then, the commerce of the latter has grown so rapidly, 
that it now exceeds the commerce of Jamaica. At this rate 
many years will not pass before it outstrips the commerce of 
the Mauritius, the Cape of Good Hope, and Ceylon. But 
between the commerce of West Africa and that of such 
colonies there is an important distinction. Jamaica and the 
other settlements I have mentioned &re producing colonies, 
whereas the settlements on the West Coast of Africa are 
merely our entrepots of trade with the interior. They collect 
commerce, but, produce nothing themselves; they hold, with 
respect to Africa, the same relation that the early settlements 
of the East India Company at Calcutta aifd Madras held 
n>any years ago to the then but little-known interior of Hin- 
dostan. 

Can we push the comparison further? Can we hope to see 
an African empire as rich and prosperous, and contributing as 
largely to the commercial wealth of England, as Her Majesty's 
empire in the East? From what I have seej^ of the negro 
race, I believe such a result is possible ; but to accomplish it, 
great changes must be made in our system of dealing with the 
native chiefs and people. 



AFRICA TO-BAT. 

Africa is a great fact; we cannot get rid of it, and we are 
fast becoming convinced that it may be turned to a better use 
than we have hitherto made of it. The Africans are irrepressi- 
ble; they have the gift of vitality above most men, and live 
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and multiply under circumstances that would be death to other 
races. The natives of Tasmania have disappeared; the Aus- 
tralians are nearly extinct; it is but an actuary's question as 
to when we shall see the last of New Zealanders; and the In- 
dians of America die out in the presence of the white man. 
Not so tlie African. Place him where you will, so long as 
he gets sunshine, and under any circumstances you may, 
and Israel in Egypt scarcely increased faster. It is now 
estimated that there are very nearly 15,000,000 of people of 
African descent on the mainland and islands of America. 
Africa itself is more thickly peopled than was supposed. 
Instead of 30,000,000, it probably contains 100,000,000 of 
people. "We cannot hope to possess ourselves of Africa as 
we did of America, for side by side with us on his own soil 
the African would surely prove the stronger. So, whether 
we meet with him in his own land or elsewhere, it is mani- 
festly to our own interests, to say nothing of higher motives, 
to make the best of him. It is in Africa itself we must look 
for the highest possibilities of the race; for those outside are 
slaves or the descendants of slaves. They also live in the lands 
of their thraldom, and in the presence of those who are, or 
who have been, their masters. Had the Israelites, after their 
emancipation, remained in Egypt in the presence of their former 
masters, they would have been slaves in nature still. And so it 
was with the free colored men in the United States and ia the 
West Indies. Their associations tend to keep alive the re- 
collections of the past and to check the noblest aspirations. The 
galling discomfort, if not of legal proscription, yet of bitter caste- 
prejudice in the whites, and which manifests iti^elf in every-day 
life in a thousand cruel and annoying ways, is greatly against 
them. These people, therefore, afford as yet no fair criterion 
of what the African race is capable. I believe, however, that 
the possibilities of the Africans on their own soil are not inferior 
to those of any race on the earth. Their civilization may, in 
some things prove unlike our own, their range of virtue. and 
vice somewhat different; yet 1 do not think they will prove 
mentally our inferiors, or that their moral standard will be 
lower. I say this from no theory evolved from my own inner 
consciousness, but from a conviction which is the result of a 
personal knowledge of them. — Cornhill Magazine, 



THE RIVES OGOBAI. 
LETTER OF REV. A. BUSHNELL. 



In my last, I referred to the river Ogobai as furnishing a 
highway for the Gospel in the interior. Within a few days I 
have received still more reliable and favorable intelligenoe 
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fix>m one of our English traders, who has just returned from a 
visit to that river in a small steamer. He ascended about 210 
miles in the steamer, and then in a canoe went about 70 miles 
farther over a succession of rapids. At the point where he 
tamed back, for want of time, the river was reported to-be navi- 
gable much farther — no one knew how far. The country, he 
describes as beautifully diversified with grass fields and groves 
in the valleys between the rocky hills and mountains, some of 
which he judged were 3,000 feet high. The people were friend- 
ly, and like the people on and near the Coast. He judges the 
rivei> at the place where he turned back was 500 feet above the 
sea, at its mouth; and beyond that point, he was told that it 
continued to rise gradually till it poured over a high fall. It 
probably is an outlet of some great reservoir or lake to the 
westward of Albert Nyanza. During the rainy season it is a 
rushing torrent, rendering its ascent difficult; but in the dry 
season it falls in some places even 20 feet to 30 feet, and is 
narrow and shallow. The rise and fall are much like that of 
the Ohio. It discharges water in the Atlantic by several dis- 
• tinct mouths: the most northern is the Nazareth, at Cape Lo- 

JeZy 60 miles south of Gaboon, and the most southern are the 
[exicos and*Fernanda Yaz, at Camma, 100 miles from here. 
The tides only ascend a few miles, and there the miasmatic x 
mangrove swamps disappear, the water being fresh and the 
banks sandy. In view of these openings into the interior, I 
am very anxious to resume our out-station at Camma, on the 
Fernanda Yaz, and also to start another out-station at some 
point up the Ogobai, where already leading factories from 
Gaboon have been established. 

Commerce has already sent a score or more of young 
white men, who count not their lives dear unto themselves, to 
that river, and twice that number of native young men from Ga- 
boon, to purchase india-rubber and ivory; and yet the Church 
' has sent no one to plant the standard of the Cross, to unfurl 
the banner of Immanuel, to bear Heaven's blessed light and 
the bread of life to the benighted perishing people of Ethiopia! 
"Whom shall we send, and who will go for us." And the 
more I learn of Kabenda, the more desirable it seems for us to 
establish a station there, which would probably be a better 
place for a health-station than any mountains in the Gulf of 
Guinea. It is so easy of access by mail steamer twice a month, 
and by trading vessels frequently. 

For missionary extension interior-wards, by the Ogobai river, 
we need two missionaries to go to the "regions beyond, where 
Christ has never been named." accompanied by native assist- 
ants of various kinds from Gaboon. Of course, these should be 
men of firm, tough, not too robust constitutions — men of first- 
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rate common sense, self-denying, industrious habits, and ex- 
perience — possessed of ardent zeal, and love to Christ and the 
souls of men. At Canima we will try to locate a native helper, 
and perhaps not send a white missionary there, in case they find 
more desirable locations in the interior. But if the Board decide 
to occupy Kabenda, two men will be required for that place — 
one of w hom might be a layman; and, as the Portuguese language 
is considerably spoken in that vicinity, it would be desirable that 
one of the number should understand that language. Many of 
the people speak English also. If we can establish a station 
there, it will be a desirable change for missionaries located in 
this region, and may often, perhaps, prevent a return to the 
United States. But you will sa}', this is a great work you 
have laid out for our Boanl, involving many men and large 
means. Truly ; and does not our reunited Church possess them 
both in largo measure? Are there not many young men and 
women within her fold who, if they knew the facts, would 
emulate this high and holy work, this superior grace — not of 
occupying old stations, but of lengthening the cords and 
strengthening the stakes of our beloved Zion? Please ask them 
to examine the map of this beautiful Coast, trom the Boniiato 
Congo, and contemplate the vast regions eastward to the Albert 
Nyanza, discovered by the heroic Baker and his heroiDe of a 
wife, and the Tanganyika, where the jioble Livingstone was 
recently found by our enterprising Stanley, of whom we all 
are proud. Then ask them, with the Hedeemer's last com- 
mand ringing in their ears, and his dyiAg love fiUiDg their 
hearts, to go to their closets and inquire sincerely, "Lord, 
what wilt Thou have me to do?" If they do not see the fin- 
ger of His providence pointing to the southeast, and hear a 
voice whispering in the ear of their inmost souls, "This is the 
way, walk ye in it," I will excuse them, and toil on alone, till 
the Master shall say, "Come up higher." Shall I answer the 
letter I sent you last mail, and tell the people of Kabenda we 
are coming? Shall I accept the kind invitation extended to 
me this morning from the person just returned from the Ogo- 
bai, of passage up into the interior, and his personal influence 
and assistance in starting a mission there? I anticipate yoiir 
affirmative answer, and shall do both. I will take the responsi- 
bility. — The Foreign Missionary. 



THE BAKES OF THE HI6EB. 

At a recent meeting in Liverpool, Bishop Crowther said 
that since he had been out at the Niger as Bishop, he bad been 
able to admit eight natives to holy orders, who were now 
working with him energetically on the banks of the Kiger 
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and were making a great impression on the natives of that part 
of the country. Whilst moving up and down the banks of the 
Niger, those at the mouth of the river began to think that 
they were neglected. The King of Bonny sent for him, and 
said that he had abundance \)f property — plenty of ships came 
to his river — but his people lacked one thing, and that was 
the thing which made the people of Sierra Leone and other 
districts so different from his people, and that was the "Word 
of God. Upon this he (the Bishop) said he would establish a 
mission if the King would pay half the expenses. That he 
consented to. *A similar arrangement was made at Brass 
river, and those two stations were working very prosperously 
under native ministers; and not only that, but chiefs from 
other rivers, seeing the progress that Bonny and Brass were 
making, also sent again and again to invite him to establish 
missions among them. The area for missionary success had 
therefore been greatly extended. The difficulties in the way 
of the spread of Christianity in Africa were great, but he 
believed that they would be overcome; and that as in God's 
providence the slave-trade had been overruled for bringing 
many within reach of the Gospel, so in His own good time 
GrOD wpuld make openings for evangelizing the whole conti- 
tinent of Africa. — The Spirit of Missions, 



SCIENCE'S DEBT TO HISSIONABIES. 

Scarcely any of the sciences can claim that they have not 
been indebted to missionaries for valuable facts. The science 
of philology, ethnology, geography, and zoology have, however, 
received more aid from them than any others. An exchange 
makes the following remarks in reference to this subject: "To 
Dr. Livingstone, the distinguished missionary explorer, is the 
world indebted for the most of its knowledge of the interior of 
Africa. The first discoveries of the sources of the Nile were 
made by missionaries. The Church Missionary Society mis- 
sionaries in East Africa, in order to acquaint themselves with 
the native tribes, made exploring tours into the interior, in 
one of which they discovered a snow mountain, and after a 
time another. The statements which they sent to England 
were at first received with incredulity and ridicule. After 
some time they reported that^the natives declared there was 
a great inland sea: when the Eoyal Geographical Society sent 
out an expedition, which resulted in famous discoveries, by 
Captains Speke and Grant and Sir Samuel Baker, of the great 
lakes, called by them the Victoria Nyanza and the Albert 
Nyanza, and the sources of the great river of Egypt. — Scientific 
American. 
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7AB-0F7 RESULTS. 

Where ate the countless crystals, 

So perfect and so bright, 
That robed in softest ermine 

The winter /day and i^ght? 
Not lost! for, life to many a root. 
They rise again in flower and fruit. 

Where are the mighty forests, 

And giant ferns of old ; 
That in primeval forests 

Strange leaf and frond unrolled? 
Not lost! for now they shine and blaze, 
The light and warmth of Christmas days. 

Where are our early lessons, 

The teachings of our youth ; 
The countless words forgotten. 

Of knowledge and of truth ? 
Not lost! for they kre living still, 
As power to think, and do, and will. 

Where is the seed we scatter, 

With weak and trembling hand, * 

Beside the gloomy waters, 

Or on the arid land? 
Not lost! for after many days. 
Oar prayer and toil shall turn to praise. 

Where are the days of sorrow, 

And lonely hours of pain ; 
When work is interrupted. 

Or planned and willed in vain? 
Not lost! it is the thorniest shoot 
That bears the master's pleasant fruit. 

Where, where are all Qod's lessons. 

His teaqhiog dark or bright? 
Not lost! but only hidden. 

Till, in eternal light. 
We see, while at His feet we fall. 
The reasons and results of all. 



THE AFRICAN REPUBLIC. 
BY REV. T. 8. MALCOM. 

On Saturda}^ July 26, 1873, the Eepublic of Liberia, in Af- 
rica, was twenty-six years old. If we consider the bumble 
character of the founders of this African Republic, and their 
disadvantages as to wealth and" education, the progress of Li. 
beria has been beyond all reasonable expectation. The first 
company of emigrants numbered eighty-six, and they were 
from Pennsylvania, New York, Maryland, and Yirginia. They 
sailed from New York February 6, 1820. The emigrants 
were placed under the care of Dr. Samuel A. Crozer, a man of 
earnest piety. It is an interesting fact, that Mrs. Elizabeth 
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Soberts, the excellent wife of Rev. John W. Roberts, Bishop in 
the Methodist Episcopal Gharch, was one of the emigrants of 
the first company which left our shores for Africa. Her brother 
Charles was in the same company, and they were children of 
the celebrated Elijah Johnson. Mrs. Roberts is now fifty-six 
years of age, and has six living children; and her brother 
Gharles is sixty-eight years old. Jonas Gary, now seventy- 
four years old, was in the same company. All of them are in 
excellent health. It was not until April 25, 1822, that a per- 
manent location was secured at Gape Mesurado. The heroic 
Ashmun arrived August 9, 1822. In 1824 a plan for civil gov- 
ernment was adopted. In 1841 a colored G-overnor, Joseph J. 
Boberts, was appointed, and six years after, July 26, 1847, the 
Declaration of Independence was proclaimed. Joseph J. 
Roberts was elected President for four terms of two years 
each. He was followed by Presidents Benson, Warner, Payne, 
and Roye. President Roberts is now filling his fifth term of 
office, and has been elected for a sixth term, making twelve 
years in all. His success as a Governor, President, General, 
iHplomatist or Ambassador, and GoUege President, must place 
him among the most distinguished men now living. Prom 
the time he was ten years old he has been a consistent member 
of the Methodist Episcopal church. The Republic of Liberia 
resembles our Republic more closely than any other nation. 
It stands as a shining proof of the capacity of colored men to 
establish an independent nation, recognized by the principal 
nations of the world. — Christian Recorder. 



HOW MISSIOVABIES ABE BEKT TO AFBIOA. 

/ 

BY OEN. J. W. PHELPS. 

The American Golonization Society was established a little 
over half a century ago, for the purpose of helping back to 
Africa such negroes of the United States as wished to go there. 
The motives on the part of the negro in going to Africa are of 
a high or(^er; he is inspired, as the Puritan was, with a love 
for religious and civil liberty, and for extending the kingdom of 
Christ to an uncivilized world. These ideas are not sensational 
with him; they are not entertained for the purpose of effect, 
or for any immediate great advantage for himself; for the 
negro is generally meek and humble. He does not go to Li- 
beria for gold or gems ; but ho goes with the real spirit of the 
missionary, with high designs for the moral elevation of man- 
kind. 

Every negro in fact, whom the American Colonization So- 
ciety sends to Liberia, (and it has sent some fifteen thousaaid 
2 
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there,) is a mission ary of the best and most practical kind. 
He is a preacher of Christian civilization by example, to a hun- 
dred millions of benighted barbarians, who have lived for thoa- 
sands of years in darkness and misery. Esfbh year the Coloni- 
zation Society continues sending these missionaries to Africa, 
men, women, and children. They go where few white men 
could go, for, in the mystery of Providence, the land that is heal- 
thy to the negro may be deadly to the white man. 

But in the course of years it is found that the seaboard of 
Liberia, where the Colony is located, its not so healthy, even 
to the negro, as are the uplands of the interior. It is desir- 
able, therefore, that the Colony should extend inland, where 
the climate is healthv, and where the emigrants from the 
United States will be Brought in contact with a greater num- 
ber of the barbarians, all of whom manifest an eagerness to 
receive the Word of God, and be " God-men." In order, how- 
ever, to communicate with the interior, roads are necessary; 
and the Liberians have no means of opening these roads. They 
have opened roads and forests for us, but have received no pay 
for it, and are sent back to their motherland almost as void 
of this world's goods as when they were born. They have 
made an effort to build a road, and have borrowed money from 
England partly for that purpose, but from mismanagement of 
some kind the money has been partly squandered, and no road 
is yet built. That is a work which remains to be done. The 
question of its construction has been referred to the American 
Sunday-school children, as an object worthy of the contribu- 
tions which they make for missionary purposes. In order to 
give the missionary free access to his field of labor in Africa, 
a good road is needed — almost as much so as the ship that 
bears him to its Coast. 

The road was a great instrumentality of the Boman power 
for subduing, conquering, and civilizing barbarous peoples; 
and why may not the Sunday-school children of the United 
States make use of the same instrumentality for a Bimilar, 
though much holier purpose — for the purpose of love and 
peace and happiness here, and in the world to come? The 
facts are: The American Colonization Society is sending negro 
emigrants every year to Africa, and will continue to send them. 
When these emigrants arrive in Liberia, they are left upon the 
seaboard, without the means of entering and making settle- 
ments upon the healthy uplands of the interior. And there 
the negro children from the United States stand, amidst insa- 
lubrity and threatened disease, and in front of frowning forests 
which they cannot penetrate, but which would give them a 
hospitable reception, if once opened by good roads. These 
children's fathers have helped us to open roads without pay. 
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and why should not onr children now help them in their 
need and distress? 

All the contributions made for this purpose would be most 
religiously devoted to the object intended. They could be in- 
trusted to the American Colonization Society, as agent for 
the Colony of Liberia, which has the means of securing the 
best educated negro talent for constructing the road. All ' 
contributions sent to the Secretary of the Society, WilJjIAM 
CoppiNGER, Esq., "Washington, D, C, would be devoted to this 
most worthy of all the missionary efforts of the present day. 

When a good highway to the interior has once been estab- 
lished, the negro chiefs themselves would probably follow the 
example and open others. The very act of making roads, 
would have a civilizing effect upon those who make them. 
It introduces order, method, easy communication, interchange 
of ideas, rudiments of social organization, etc. We can under- 
stand something of the condition of the American settlements 
in Africa, by conceiving our own roads here in Vermont to be 
suddenly erased, leaving nothing in their stead but forests or 
fenced fields. . Society, wealthy, strong, and civilized as it is, 
would become suddenly paralyzed. 

It has been suggested to introduce the elephant, from India, 
as a means of communication with the interior; for though 
Africa abounds in elephants, yet it has, probably, had few or 
no trained ones since the days of that other African Republic, 
Carthage; but it is believed that good roads, with caravansa- 
ries at convenient points, of a tropical day's journey apart» 
with horses, mules, and oxen, would furnish a better means of 
communication for the American negro than either the ele- 
phant or camel. The Arabian camel may do for the desert 
region of Africa, but Liberia is south of that region. — Vermont 
Chronicle. 



From the Republican. 
LIBERIAH AFFAIRS. 

Trade and Shipping. — The present is what may be termed 
a splendid oil season. Our coasting crafts are doing a full busi- 
ness. Mr. Sherman (Sherman & Dimery) returned a ^w days ago 
in their schooner **Petronilla" with thirty thousand gallons of 
oil, besides a quantity of palm-kernels. Messrs. McGilPs schoon- 
er, under Mr. Wm. Francis Brown, supercargo, has arrived 
with twenty-two thousand gallons of oil. Mr. Henry Cooper 
recently paid a visit to the Coast, in furtherance of his bjisiness 
there. His three coasters, "Dodo," "Samuel Ash," and "Ap- 
prentice Boy," have all come up with full loads. Mr. Brougham, 
agent here for C. Woerman, Hamburg, had a boat come out to 
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lim a few days ago. It is about thirteen tons. Three men 
mailed her out from Hamburg. Messrs. McGill & Bro. had 
come out in the steamer "Benin," of the 30th instant, a small 
coasting craft of fifteen tons. i 

Manufactures and AaRicuLxuRE. — We have recently seen 
a considerable quantity of leather tanned at Mr. BracewelPs tan- 
nery, in the new settlement of Arthington, in the rear of Mills- 
burg: This leather, which was from deer skins, goat skins, and 
cow hides, we unhesitatingly pronounce the finest we have ever 
seen tanned in this country. In this opinion experts in the 
tanning and leather business join us. We were at the time 
also shown a very superior article of sugar, manufactured by 
Mr. Bracewell. We learn that he is driving a most industrious 
and thriving business, pursuing the regular American style 
as to everything, in field, orchard, house^ or shop: reminding 
us very much of the olden times of such men as the late 
Zion Harris, Abram Blackledge, David Moore, Jamison, and 
many others, who pursued their business on the safe plan of 
raising, as far as possible, what they and all around them 
eat, what they wore, and whatever else they used in life. 

Our enterprising young farmer Hon. I). J. Beams, for- 
merly Secretary of the Treasury, is fast taking, if he has 
not already gained, rank among our main farmers of the St. 
Paul's river. He has now one of the most flourishing cane 
farms up that way, besides a first-class coffee farm. Last year 
his pick of coffee averaged one thousand pounds. His cane 
farm comprises about fifteen acres of what may be pronoun- 
ced the most healthful cane. Mr. Beams contemplates hav- 
ing out by next season a steam sugar-mill. 

Hon. H. R W. Johnson, Secretary of State, has within com- 
paratively a few years raised him a coffee farm on land adjoin- 
ing this city, only about one hour's walk southeast from the cen- 
tre of the same, which will soon stand as one of the finest in the 
country. His last year's picking was nine hundred pounds. 
He has recently set out five thousand trees. 

Personal. — The King of Boporah sent some months ago a 
fine mare to President Koberts as a present. A ^^dash" (pres- 
ent) being desirable as a return to the King, the President had 
the mare sold at auction and the proceeds put into the pablic 
Treasury." 

M. T. Worrell, son of the late Eev. M. Worrell, of the Bap- 
tist Church, preached his trial sermon in the Baptist church 
on Sunday, the 15th instant, from the text, '*I am the true 
vine, and my father is the husbandman." Mr. Worrell wai 
afterwards received by the congregation. 

The second quarterly meeting of the Methodist Church cam 
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off on Saturday and Sunday last, Rev. Philip G-ross, from the 
St. Paul's river, officiating. 

Under the management of Mr. J. T. Dimery, the Presbyte- 
rian church in this city has received some much-needed repairs, 
adding also to the beauty of its appearance. 

The corner-stone of the new market-house in this city was, 
laid on the 24th of May, the Masonic Lodges officiating. 

The Union Mechanics' Society held a fraternization meeting 
on the evening of the 20th instant. Henry Cooper, Esq., made 
eome very practical remarks. Such meetings, we learn, are to 
be monthly. 

Professor Anthony T. Ferguson, late teacher of the Prepara- 
tory Department of Liberia College, hM been invited by the 
Mayor and City Council to deliver the annual oration on the 
26th of July next. 

His Excellency A. W. Gardner, acting President during the 
visit abroad of President Roberts, arrived in this city on the 
tnorning of the 23d instant. The President has taken rooms 
at the residence of Hon. J. B. Yates, and his office in thie 
upper part of the Seminary building. The President, hav- 
ing received the congratulations of the members of the Cab- 
inet and principal citizens of the place in regular business-like 
style, entered immediately upon his duties as they came to 
hand. 

M. E. Church Children's Day came off on Sunday, the 8th 
instant, in the M. E. church. Rev. Philip Gross preached from 
Bcc, i, 1: "Remember thy Creator in the days of thy youth." 
In the afternoon the Rev. J. S. Payne led in an interesting ad- 
dress. Mr. A. B. King and Hon. H. W. Dennis, the latter 
Superintendent ot the school, made interesting addresses. Mas- 
ters H. W. Dennis, Jr., and Frederick Johnson made speeches. 
The singing during the day, under the leadership of the Su- 
perintendent, was excellently well performed by the school. 
In the morning Master H. W. Dennis did his duty well at the 
organ , in the afternoon Professor Johnson and lady assisted. 

The Centennial Exhibition. — Liberia, abounding in all 
the richness of the tropics, a land in which the sugar-cane, 
the coffee, and the indigo plant are spontaneous; the land 
where the cotton-plant is perennial; where its iron ore has 
been pronounced the purest in the worid; the teak, whismore, 
and mahogany furnishing the materials for building the proud 
navies of Europe; the land where truly the "soil and the mioe" 
await only the helping hand of industriously applied means to 
exhibit what arts, manufactures, and the applied agencies of 
the world's learning may do; this land is not mentioned, be- 
cause, as we take it, of Liberia's owm fault. The Liberians 
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have, it may be Baid, never aimed as high as they should. Let 
theLiberian Government be ambitious, let it set out on a policy 
tha.t commensurates with the age, and go at once into the 
work of developing its opportunities for rearing, on solid found- 
ations, a nationality in this country. Our Government should, 
and we believe will, go enthusiastically in the matter of having 
Liberia fully represented at this American Exhibition. 

The Season. — The long continued "dries" deprived June of 
her laurels, so long worn, as the ** wettest " month. Cold steady 
rains are upon us; and if our friends in America, who advised 
us not to go to Africa because it was a land where the inhab- 
itants had only to throw their raw eggs on the sand, wait a 
few minutes and they would be cooked, could only feel what 
we have felt for a day or two, they would nick-name Monrovia 
"Boston," and call it the "Hub of cold places." 

Examination and Ordination. — ^A meeting was held at Clay- 
Ashland, on Saturday, the 26th, for the examination of candi- 
dates for ordination to the Baptist ministry. The examining 
committee consisted of Eovs. J . T. Eichardson, W. F. Gibson, 
N. W. Early, and M. D. Herndon. The Licentiate preachers, 
Mr. John A. Cuthbert, Samuel Carr, and G. W. Walker, of 
Carysburg, were examined, and Mr. Cuthbert is said to have 
sustained the examination ; Mr. Carr, on account of his age and 
experience, was allowed to pass, and Mr. Walker was required 
to appear at the next meeting of the council and committee 
for re-examination. Mr. Brander and Mr. Nimmo, two other 
candidates, were not examined for want of time. On the fol- 
lowing Sabbath Mr. Cuthbert and Mr: Carr were ordained to 
the ministry. The ordination sermon was preached by Eev. 
J. T. Eichardson. 



nrDEPEHDENGB DAT. 

There seems to have been very little enthusiasm manifested 
this year in the celebration of Independence day, July 26th. 
It rained nearly all day at Monrovia. However the celebration 
went on. We learn there was singing by the choir; reading 
of the Scriptures and prayer by Eev. J. S. Payne. Eeading M 
the Declaration of Independence by T. W. Haynes, Esq. Ora- 
tion by A. B. King, Esq. Benediction by Eev. G. W. Gibson. 

The young men and ladies of Millsburg and White Plains 
made an early start to prepare for a grand celebration, expect- 
ing the whole St. Paul's river to join them. They organised 
their choir, and practiced long and well. They built their stage 
and decked the church with garlands of flowers and evergreens, 
and made a gorgeous and tasty display. But the day being 
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rminy, bat very few persons attended. The exorciseB were siDg* 
^>^gby the choir, reading the Declaration of Independence by Mr. 
J. M. Gross, reading of the Scriptures and prayer by the Rot. 
S. J. Campbell ; introductory remarks by Hon. A. Washington, 
and the oration by K. H. Jackson, Esq. These exercises ^ere 
interspersed by singing the National anthem, and other spirit- 
lUrring songs. Benediction by Kev, D. Kelly, — The New Era. 



TRADE OF WE8TERV AFRICA, 

Attention is invited to the very interesting paper by Gov. 
John Pope Hennessy, published in the Journal of the 8oci^;ty 
of Arts, London, and the principal portions of which are given \u 
tiie present Rsfositort. The British West African seitle»M?at« 
*e developing their resources with an unprecedented rapidity* 
Ihe imports and exports for the year 1871 are thus given as 
leaching two-and-a-half millions of pounds, or twelve-and-ikhalf 
Bullions of dollars, requiring twelve hundred ve«*«fels for freight; 
ihowing a greater trade than that of Jamai<:a, arid if><;rea*ifig 
A a rate which will »>Ob plaee the We^t Afrkan settUrOMriiit* 
h the vefy front raok. before Maoritius, Ceylon, aDi^d tiM; 
ftpe erf* Good Hope. As yet thfs^ s^rttUrmeff t* are nwrre m^ 
Inpots of trade, eoileeting prodo^se frocn tLe If^Vrrlor. ^'Sit^ 
wA exchangicijp for^:,^ %fiiki*fii%r:uur*^ tor Xjl^ g'>*d; * vory. paJs^- 
oil and eottrxi wLLet are c/roi^t fr^/tu tJu/>#e rkriu iaM* >>i*|f 
totbe wfaK as*! «>utfi* o^ tut oijgtty ftr<w 5'i|^er, Ti;** <dLi4«f 
larding p^a^f^. tiue ^>*t JLarbor*. tJu* jjgT*af:e*<t fit/:.:iK>M ft^ 
mnra t:ti Vsa'^avi wl-ti ti.it \x*jcr//f. 4rZ(f?ef/t lJ:^/k>r\x, are pa*i^'«»|f 
iBt> Briiagi »ww!««»'a "-^ <7Vi:t^A. aA*-! v i.^vwu*i** vf t4i* 
gnat W*4K Xir><*,i ^fa-^ife it i<. iMsr Ltiuu^. Wsa^r V/ t«t ftuwl*^ 
pl5od a kiiLii^^jC-iVi'C w'iijw. i(«t>r *AJ*joryr\a^ ^ rvi«M:^ V/ lu*^, ♦>«: 

•llfOrUHlIli**- Wl.«- W^ \AAk i't:l*jA ^JlfJ^ %wiia^ */, zU Slfc- 

VervRjt aiiC ^strju-ui^ a i-i^ ''Z «vtia«L^t?rt <Sar<^ W lyA^,^"^. it 

CMSOifUl -Wr iifVli^rii'. av.n:*, ♦/•i, ii^yl-. 



Our •'ijwjun ai5rt^/*>fc« e-^vm. 'i-u* '>va#i «*r iiiijtttmft SMbtf ^gt^i^idty- 
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subject of a comprehcDsive interior policy is taking hold of the 
people, and a growing determination to avail themselves of 
the vast resources of trade and of population on the East. 

The recent interview of the Government Commissioners with 
certain Chiefis at Cape Mount, described by one of our corres 
pon dents, seems to have given general satisfaction. It is sup- 
posed that the next Legislature will adopt some measures 
looking to the opening of roads and the incorporation of power- 
ful and influential chiefs. 

Mr. Benjamin Anderson, the explorer of Musardu, will prob- 
ably be sent upon another tour of exploration by the Govern- 
ment. 

The termination of the war, which b&s for many yea« 
interrupted the quiet of the Boporo districts, makes an encourag- 
ing opening for efforts in that direction. Weta and Besserdi, 
the two warlike chiefs, who kept up continual belligereot 
operations against Boporo, have been both captured and ptt 
to death by the new and energetic king of Boporo. Thar 
followers have sued for peace, aud one of the conditions in- 
posed upon them is the rebuilding of Boporo, the bumingof 
which was occasioned by the wars instigated by their deoea^ed 
leaders. 

Mr. "W. W. Findley, the teacher employed in the schoo. of 
the Episcopal Mission at Totoquella, a town ten miles eas of 
Boporo, had just returned to Monrovia, giving glowing de- 
scriptions of his field of labor. The chiefs along the entire 
romte are anxious for schools and for the patronage and co- 
operation of the Liberian Government. 



MI88I0NABT COLONIZATION. 

Preparations are making for our customary Fall expedition 
to Liberia. Out of more than three thousand applicants for 
passage and settlement a careful selection will be made. The 
number sent must depend on the means furnished. Among 
those desiring to aid in erecting a Christian Eepublic in Africa, 
id an elder in the Presbyterian Church, a Baptist minister, and-' 
a Methodist preacher, with their families. Many of their 
friends and church associates wish to accompany them. Such 
people are peculiarly needed in the young Bepublie. This . 
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enterprise may properly be termed " Missionary Colonization." 
It is economical and permanent. Firmly planted in AiVica, 
the work will not only soon become self-sustaining, but mis- 
sionaries will penetrate the regions beyond. Help is invited 
firom all friends of the people of color and of Africa. 



OVB SCHOOLS AT ABTEIHGTON AHB BBSWEBVILLS. 

From the semi-annual reports to June 30, 1873, of the teachers 
of the schools in Arthington and Brewerville, Liberia, estab- 
lished and sustained by the American Colonization Society, 
the following details are gleaned : 

Arthington School, No. 1, Mr. T. B. Lank, Teacher, has a 
daily attendance of thirty-four pupils. The studies are stated 
to be spelling, reading, geography, grammar, arithmetic, and 
writing, in which <^ satisfactory progress has been made.'' 

AETHiNaTON School, No. 2, Mr. Henry Tayloe, Teacher. 
The number of scholars enrolled is given at twenty-three, with 
an average daily attendance of twenty. These *< are composed 
of the smaller children of the place." They are said to have 
^improved pretty rapidly, and this has encouraged their pa- 
rents to continue sending them." 

Brewbrvills School^ Mr. Henry Clements, Teacher, is 
reported to have thirty-two scholars, who are taught spelling, 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, in all which '< they are making 
considerable progress." The teacher remarks: "This settle- 
ment is composed of people who may be regarded as poor, but 
they are generally industrious, and are constantly engaged on 
their farms. It often happens that the parents need the ser- 
vices of their larger children to help them. As the settlers be- 
come more fixed and get their affairs in a better state for living, 
the children will be sent more regulariy to school." 



TRAVELS IV LIBERIA. 

BT £EV. EDWABD W. BL7DEV. 

MovBOViA, Au^fuet 6, 1878. 
Gape Mouitt. — On the 24tb of June I arrived here for the purpose of giviig 
rest to mj ejee. which the Colonial surgeon at Freetown said would be 
mined if I did not at once cease all reading and writing for a time. I 
thought it beet, in order to seonre uninterrupted respite, to leave the flceas 
of mj labors and visit these parts. 



» 
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A few dftvs After mv ttrrivAl an interesting emergencr arose in the Yey 
conntrr, which made ic necesanr for CommiMioners to be sent to Cape Monnt 
by the Government to meet some of the naiive chiefs. The acting President, 
Hoc. A. W. Gardner, concladed to aocomi'any the Commissioners, and on the 
advice of two of the members of his Cab i Let. invited me to be his gaest on the 
mission. 

Sa:ardav. Jnlv 5, a: 5 p. m., we sailed from Mesara-io Reads in the Libe- 
rian schooner ' Fetrcnilla," owned by Messrs. Sherman 4 Dimery. The wind 
was very light, still, blowing iteaiily from the 5ou:hw«t. for the greater 
part of the nigh:, we found curselves a: 3 ;"cl::ck on the fallowing morning 
off the harbrr of F.ober«port: b-: a tcrnaio from the land drove us out to 
tea. All day. then, we were obliged tc beat :owar>is the Cape, a strong cm- 
rent setting :o winiward. Abr-* 4 p. v. the Captain thought it best to 
anch.T. so as to keep the vessel from drifting towards Galliaas. 

Jnly 7. A favorable breeze springing np early this morning, we weighed 
an^h.T and eztered tlie iiarbor a: t ; cl::k. a. ac. 

The news :f the arrival of the Ccmmissicners soon spread rapidly through 
the conn try : cnt .""wing to the inc'.r^-rnjy of the weather and the delsys 
which attend the movements cf treat rersonases in Airicak thechiefe did noi 
a*tez::le nnttl ;he 15:h. Seme of the <iisting^hed characters who were 
expected to attend this c:nferen:e beg^e-i to be ex-:nsed oa accoant of the 
in->raeant ra:n*. w".iLch made it iim»:alt. if n^t izipossible. lo craTel iu certain 
i«ctL:ni cf the conntrv. 

T^r iisousfrictis engaged in by the chiefs presens were iateresting and 
in:r:rtant. :-t as n::h:ng i*;:iev: :cnli be ezecte4 in the absence of tke 
ether chiefs, the rresiient. en .vnvrrsAt::! with. th.e Co mmisAioners, Gen. B. 
? Yite*. S. 1" J -Her. Zs^ . ani Attcrney -General r'avia, adjoomed the meet- 
ing nitil 5:tii t.se £-r-z.g the Itj season. The ijstnbision of a few presenci 
«: the c^:f3 ani a weil- prepared. thcngnt::il. and sympazheae address by the 
Fresiie-t. termmate-i the rrcceecincs. 

The rrcmrtneee ani *-="gy -f Itr. J-ariner. in arailin^ himfelf of the 
rrrmnitT t: zieet vie chiefs. actTtthstaniing the indeziea- seAsoa, cannot 
be ::: h.gily .-cmzieni*!. He seen* th:r;:ighly convinced saat Liberia can 
hiTi - : Tr.-rer :r terzianent grcw-^ t::!::-: ne -^c-:reras.03. and ineerperfr' 
t::n :: the a'c.rig-.nal eleziena. Ani I am gratiiec tc ind ;h.as saaA isnow 
thf re-fl-zg :: al". "Jie leaiing men c: l-tecLk. I-ey are rspcsed now tOTiew 
tJi-s _mt::tiz: <-:•*:: n:: as a riilante.::r:c thecrv ta be reftliaed in the 
mieii-.e :::-:* ::r the ':enTn: :f :n: b -in..*! tec brethren." basse n matter 
cf TTres.-g in t rraju.'il -.mtcrian-'e. A great ieaL it :« sati. iepeods npon 
lie le-g- ill Tire. Ti:* may ";e sc bit ti.e w.rk a the wirk of fine people: 
ini-virz-velni .mtrttan: :fn:ree :f :n£nn» getr""!g m^*. we may M 
«a:i=d-r; i^ :: il~*ni:e re^ilts 

7i- "?"* ::iz.:r7 iz.liiri ':e:"r~;z the .-all-nas :n the ncrthwest and Lit- 
t.f Tite IJ.in: :z :"ie i.iTzeast. _« ::: tat.: is reascni. tae aosc important 
«• --z. :; :_1t ?.=t i:_: c; l«:er.a. The 7 eerie are siid tc be paTsiciIIy and 
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mentally the finest on this part of the West Coast. They have aboriginal 
ichools established in all their towns, for the instruction of their children in 
the Vey language and traditions, written in the phonetic and syllabic char- 
ieters of their own invention. Their paganism is very mnch modified and 
mltened by the presence in every town of Mohammedan priests. They 
tzhibit a love for letters and a' patience in literary application not found in 
any other pagan tribe. On the whole, they present a singular and interest- 
ingly promising field for missionary effort. Yet, strange to say, they have 
been in the most unaccountable manner passed over by American missiona- 
ries. We have the Bassa, Grebo, Yoruba, and Mendi languages reduced to 
■ writing by Americans ; but it was left to a German missionary of the Church 
Missionary Society, Dr. Koelle, to investigate ii loneliness and illness the 
Vey language, and to produce an unfinished grammar of it. I^o mission has 
ever been established in that country, and Koelle's Grammar is found only 
in the libraries of African philologists. 

The people are anxious for information and book knowledge. One of the 
diie£B who attended the Council brought a Mandingo man to me, whom he 
has employed at his town to teach the children the Koran, but of whose 
ability he had some doubt, that I might examine him and let him (the chief) 
know whether this professed Arabic teacher deserved his patronage. I found 
that the man could read the easy and familiar chapters of the Koran, and 
could go thrpugh the ordinary Mohammedan prayers ; but he could not read 
the law-book which I had with me in manuscript, written at Futah. He 
knew enough, however, to teach the children of a wholly pagan town. 

Another Vey man called upon me to get the sounds of the Arabic words 
of the first chapter of the Koran, which he wrote down in Vey characters as 
an aid to his memory. In this way also I saw them fixing the sounds and 
meanings of English words. I was surprised at the accuracy with which 
some of them, not brought up in Liberian families, pronounced English words. 
Such a people would, in a very short time, be raised as a tribe into civilized 
practices, if not to Christian ideas. Nor is that country without interest. 
Extending from Gallinas to Little Cape Mount, a distance of nearly sixty 
miles and stretching about the same distance interior, it embraces one of 
the most charming and prolific regions in the Republic. 

Gallinas, as is well known, was for a long time a notorious slave-market, 
and the remains of the establishment used for that nefarious purpose are still 
to be seen on the seuth point of the Gallinas river, as well as at Taro island, 
which lies close to its entrance. These establishments were destroyed by 
Commodore Sir Charles Hotham in February, 1849. About fifteen miles 
southeast of Gallinas is the Solyma river, which has the appearance from the 
sea of a considerable stream ; but it is said to be inaccessible, except through 
narrow openings into the lagoon. A small wooded island stands conspicu- 
ously in its mouth. 

Six or eight miles to the southeast of the Solyma is the entrance of the 
small river Manna, which, though nearly closed by sand-pits, affords access 
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to boats. Aboat five miles and nearly in the same direction farther, is Manna 
Point, low and rocky, bat visible from Robertsport. 

Twelve miles south of Manna Point is Cape Mount, the Coast between them 
forming a bay about two miles in depth, into which flow the Sugary, Mafah, 
and Cape Mount rivers. These streams, I learned, are navigable for large 
boats a considerable distance up ; but they have their entrances frequently 
almost closed by narrow strips of sand. 

The town of Robertsport, founded by the Liberians in 1855, is built on the 
western slope of the promontory of Cape Mount. The traders have their 
stores and some dwelling-houses on one of the strips of sand just mentioned, 
extending northward about three quarters of a mile from the mountain. 
This strip of sand has existed here so long, that the settlers and even the 
natives had come to regard it as permanent. Large silk cotton-trees had 
grown upon it. The natives had established the seat of their mysterioos 
ceremonies in a consecrated grove there. The settlers made their cemetery 
on the same sandy soil. But within the last two years the sea has been 
washing the sand away. The Liberian grave-yard was gradually eacroached 
upon until it was completely inundated. The sea carried coffins and dead 
bodies away in sight of the people. Dwelling-houses were then undermined 
and swamped. The natives have removed their gree-gree bush, and the 
matter is assuming a very serious aspect to the settlers. 

Daring our sojourn there, on the evening of July 16, at 9 o'Qlock, the sea 
raged and advanced with such fary, that it carried away the large silk cotton' 
tree which has stood for more than fifty years as a striking land-mark tc 
coasters. Mr. Thomas Hunter, a Liberian merchant, was driven from his 
house. The people sat up the greater part of the night in tremalous anxiety 
for the safety of their lives and property. The sea continued to increase 
during the following day, and the briny invader, with crested terror, wai 
before midday mingling his unwelcome foams with the placid waters of the 
river on the other side of the sandy peninsula. In the yards of some of the 
principal settlers the water stood several inches deep. The women betook 
themselves to the mountain, on the immutable sides of whieh fortunately 
stands the principal part of the settlement. 

It is probable that before the next dry season the greater part of the 
peninsula will have been washed away, making a passage for the riyer at the 
base of the Cape, and illustrating once more the unwisdom of building npon 
the sand : an inadvertence which, in the people of Robertsport, ia almoit 
without excuse, in view of the convenience and inviting position. of the sifw- 
lasting hills near to the river. 

About four miles east of Cape Mount is the Pison .or Benson lake. Tht 
President, accompanied by the Commissioners and his guest, visited ifc aod 
spent about an hour on its placid bosom. It is said to be sixteen miles long 
and twelve broad. On its northeastern side or angle is abeautifalblnff^nsir 
which is situated the flourishing native town of Bendoo. The people in all 
this region are anxious for schools. A mission in this locality wonld hays 
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the advantage of beauty and health, falnees of sitnalion, as well as of acceasi- 
Inlity to a nnmerons and intelligent population. The President was raptn- 
voQi in his admiration of the lake scenery, and pronounced it the most 
baantifiil region he had ever seen in Liberia: suitable, he said, for the 
O^ntal and for the University of Liberia. 

From the mouth of the lake a fine view is had of the headland of Cape 
Honnt. It is composed of a number of hills, connected or separated by deep 
Xttrmea, with one or two peaks rising to the height of one thousand two 
bandred feet. These hills are said to abound in deer, wild hogs, monkeys, 
wild ducks, pigeons, Ac. A variety of excellent timber crowns their sides 
and summits. On the top of one of them a clear and limpid pool of water 
IS said to exist Pure and perennial streams from these mountains supply 
the settlers with the most delicious water. 

The town of Bobertsport a few years ago was in a flourishing condition ; 
but time, neglect, and the native wars in the neighborhood have had their 
sad influence upon it. The town is now sparsely populated. The schools 
•ra destitute of books, and everythiag wears an aspeot of gloom. But this 
does not affect the natural beauties and capabilities of the region. A vigorous 
mission in that country would speedily resuscitate the settlement and elevate 
thiS aborigines. 

From Gallinas to Little Cape Mount the country is one, the tribe is one. 
The artificial line which has been proposed as the northwest boundary of 
Liberia, between Cape Mount and Solyma, would, if fixed upon, occasion 
endless troubles. No such line separating a people of one tribe, having 
£unily relationships thromghout the country, with no large river or moun- 
tpdn between them, could be of any practical avail. The Vey tribe is compara- 
tively small. Their country cannot be artificially or arbitrarily divided 
without causing grave responsibility to rest upon those who are the agents 
in effecting the division. The lines of the poet do not apply physically or 
morally to this region. 

*' lands interaected by a narrow firith 
Abhor each other. Hoantaioa interpoaed 
Make enemiee of nations, who bad else. 
Like kindred drops, been mingled into one." 

The St. Paul's River. — August 2. Hon. D. B. Warner proposed to me 
to-day to take a trip up the river as far as Caldwell, for a little recreation. 
We left his wharf on a Kroo canoe, with two Eroo boys, at 5 p. m. On 
entering Stockton creek we found the current setting strongly against us, 
and the boys seemed rather weak in their efforts to resist it. We did not 
reach Caldwell until 8 o'clock p. m. But the time was passed pleasantly on 
the quiet stream, under the cheerful light of a beautiful moon. 

August 3, Sunday. The morning dawned gloriously. The air was balmy 
and refreshing. The sky was of a splendid blue, with scattered clouds of 
snowy whiteness about the horizon. Innumerable rice-birds in .the neigh- 
borhood poured forth delightful notes of thanksgiving and joy. The St. 
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Paul's river, which, opposite Caldwell, is one of the most pictureequ* on the 
Coast, seemed to have suspended its busy, earnest flow ; and, free from the 
ruffling paddles and splashy noise of canoes, not a ripple on its surface, 
glided by in Sabbath-like stillness and decorum, appearing to participate in 
the repose of the day ; and the morning light strea ming through the heavy 
foliage which shaded its banks, imparted to the scene a loveliness baffling all 
description. On the whole, it was a morning such as can be witnessed only 
in the "middle dries" in Liberia. I looked across the river at the sylvan 
fringe marking the commencement of the boundless regions on the north: 
regions beautiful and fertile, of unsurpassed natural resources; but unblest 
by the sweet and elevating influences of the Sabbath. 

I determined to avail myself of the charming weather to go across the river 
and proceed four miles from the bank to the Mohammedan town of Vonswah, 
to read and talk with the people. 

Vonswah. — Taking the two Kroo boys, I crossed over in the canoe to 
Virginia ; had the canoe drawn up at Mr. Sanders Washington's landing, 
deposited seats and paddles in his yard, and set out for Vonswah. A slow 
walk of an hour and a quarter brought me to the town. The journey was 
delightful. The music of a variety of birds and an atmosphere now serene, 
now dazzling, bad an exhilarating effect. The land on either side of the 
road for the greater part of the way was cultivated. The whole region 
teemed in part with wild luxuriance and in part with agricultural beauty. 

I had not long entered the town before I was surrounded by the Moham- 
medan element. All knew me and gave me words of earnest welcome. I 
told them I wanted to speak to them. They at once invited me into their 
rude mosque, not yet finished, since their large one was burnt. They brought 
mats and skins and sat around me. I took out certain Arabic manoBcripti, 
beautifully written, which I procured in the Futah country. I showed them 
their law-book, the Bisalat, and went over with them the laws regulating 
the hours and modes of prayer. One or two read fluently with me. I then 
read with them from the Koran a part of the 19th Sura, entitled " Mary/' 
one of the Koranic Gospel histories; giving an account of the conception and 
birth of John the Baptist and our Lord. I also read with them certain 
passages referring to the attributes of God, very eloquent and aecorate de- 
scriptions of which are found in various parts of the Koran. After we were 
through with the reading I indulged in some gossip, detailing my experienoee 
in Futah. I told them of the learning and piety of their people in that 
country, of their great ^yealth, and their military pc^wer. They seemed de- 
lighted, and asked me several questions, which I answered. 

I spent three hours very pleasantly and profitably with theee witneeseiliBr 
the unity of God in the wilderness and deserts of Africa; and after attending 
their afternoon prayers, I bade them adieu, and took the road leading to the 
new settlement of Brewerville. 

Brewerville. — I soon entered a tract of most beautiful coltiTation, be- 
longing to the Congoes. Fields of cassada, rice, ground-nuts, eddoee, potaioee, 
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and planiaJnB. Passing throagh this I entered the settlement. I knew no one 
there, and no one knew me. I therefore walked down the main street to the 
end of it. When I reached the front of the last house the owner, a young 
man of some intelligence, invited me to walk in and rest myself in his ver- 
andah. A number soon gathered around me, and I took the opportunity of 
oonversing with them on matters of spiritual and temporal importance. I 
told them of their responsibility, living in such proximity to a Mohammedan 
settlement. I explained to them the object of my visit to Vonswah, and 
showed them some of the Arabic manuscripts ; read and translated a little for 
them. After hearing me they said they would hereafter take more interest 
in the Mohammedans than they had ever done. 

There are in the settlement thirty houses, about twenty-five comfortable 
thatched buildings and five log; one day school, supported by the American 
Colonization Society, having thirty scholars in regular attendance; one 
thatched building, where the Baptists worship. Every lot v under cultiva- 
tion. I saw flourishing coffee trees, and beautiful patches of eddoes, potatoes, 
and cassadas. 

I was, on the whole, well pleased with the energy and thrift of the people 
of this settlement. The swamps near their town are all filled up sufficiently 
to make permanent roads and substantial bridges : all done by themselves 
without help. 

I intend in a few days to visit Arthington, which I am totd is a more inter- 
' eeting settlement even than Brewerville. I shall send you the result of my 
observations. I do think that Mr. Arthington, whom I know from a pro- 
tracted correspondence and personal interviews to be deeply interested in the 
progress of Liberia and its interior, ought to be encouraged to carry on the 
noble work which, with true philanthropic instinct, he began and which has 
already effected so much good. 



ITEMS OF IHTELLIGEHCE. 

A LiBERiAV IS ViRoiHiA. — Rov. Henry E. FullA', Treasurer of the Re- 
public of Liberia, has been spending the summer with us. To meet him, a ge- 
nial, whole-souled fellow and brother that he is, carries us back to our boyhood 
days. Mr. Fuller is a native of Norfolk, and has been visiting his friends. 
He speaks very encouragingly of Liberia's future. He leaves for New York 
to-morrow to embark for Monrovia. — Norfolk ( Va.) Correspondence of the 
Brooklyn Monitor. 

Atbicav Lnrs of Subxabive Teleobaph. — The authorities at Cape Pal- 
mas have received a communiation from a company in England, requesting 
to be allowed to land the ends of a submarine telegraph cable at Cape Pal- 
mas, coming from St Vincent Island, (Cape Verd,) on the one side, and 
from Benguela (South Africa) on the othsr. The said cable is to extend from 
St Vincent to Lisbon, (Portugal,) and .thence to New York. This, with the 
cable also from Brazil to St. Vincent, will place Cape Palmas in direct iele^ 
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graphic commanications with the United States, Europe, South America, and 
Sonth Africa. The project is to be commenced at once. 

K ABEND A, just north of the Congo, is an admirable spot, sitnated on a 
beautifal bay. The anrronnding country is monntainoiu, and lovely and, 
comparatively, very healthy. The Kabenda people are the working men 
of the coast — sailers, carpenters, coopers, &c. Tbey build boats of from 
£fteen to twenty tone. They are scattered all along the seaboard, bat will 
not stop away from Kabenda long, like the Krnboy. They speak either 
English or Portuguese, chiefly the latter. 
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A BEMINISCENGE OF R. S. GTTSLEY. 

BY J. M. MACDOHALD, D. D. 

There are some men who need no biographies or monuments 
in stone or brass to perpetuate their memories. Like Moses 
and Aaron, Caleb and Joshua, like Washington and his com- 
peers of the Kevolution, their deeds commemorate them. Their 
names are in the archives and belong to the history of States 
80 intimately that history cannot be faithfully written without 
their honorable mention. The names of Finley and Alexan- 
der, Mills and Ashmun, are inseparably joined with the found- 
ing of the young and vigorous nation now growing up on the 
Western Coast of Africa. 

To the same honored catalogue belongs that of the late Ralph 
Randolph Gurley, so long identified with the American Coloni- 
sation Society as one of its agents and secretaries. It is t^ 
men who stand by a good cause, through evil report as well 
as' good, through dark days as well as bright, and measiuw 
it not according to the prejudices and passions of the hour, 
who exhibit a true greatness. In the summer of 1840 it was 
the writer's privilege to visit Boston in company with Mr. 
Gnrley, on behalf of the Colonization cause. He was well 
known and highly esteemed in that city for his devotion to 
that cause, and the eloquence with which he was gifted. It 
was the very darkest period in the Society's history. For 
eight or ten years it had been misrepresented, perhaps its 
aims being honestly misunderstood ; accused of working in 
the interest of human slavery, affording the means and oppor- 
tunity of getting rid of the intractible in some cases, and as a 
sort of palliative to the conscience in the case of other slave- 
holders and advocates and defenders of the system. A feel- 
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ing of hostility had heen awakened against it so deep that few 
pastors, however friendly their feelings, were willing to have 
the subject presented in their pulpits, or to recommend it to 
the benevolent contributions of their people. On the occasion 
referred to, at a meeting in Marlboro' Chapel, (then, like the 
Broadway Tabernacle in New York, the place for anniversa- 
ries and public meetings,) which bad been fully advertised, 
not more than twenty-five or thirty persons were present, and 
a number of these were opponents, evidently there to watch 
the proceedings. Mr. Gurley, without any apparent sign of 
chagrin, spent the evening in conversation with the gentle- 
men present, defending his gi*eat cause, as some of them as- 
sumed a controversial attitude, and I did not bear that public 
eloquence for which I had been told he was so remarkable at 
that time. 

Mr. Gurley must have been then somewhat J^ast forty years 
of age, of striking personal appearance, rather above the me- 
dium size, with dark hair, worn carelessly, or lying in light 
curls, about a white and expansive forehead. Sorely tried, as 
he must have been, to have the cause to which he had devoted 
his life, and which he so ardently loved, and which was then 
in so great peril, (for the Society, deeply involved in debt, and 
with somewhat distracted counsels, found its very existence 
threatened,) treated with so much coldness and ijidifference, 
I could trace no sign of acerbity or disooiuragement in him. 
The object for which he visited Boston and Andover totally 
&i)ed, and it was never my privilege to hear him subsequently. 

The failure of Mr. Gurley's health, some years ago, caused 
him to retire from public life; and his name, for half a score of 
years or more, has been comparatively little known in connCiO- 
tion with the Colonization cause ; but he was one of natare'b 
noblemen, or, at least, he made this impression deeply npoti 
one w4io, when a mere youth, was permitted to be clos^ 
associated with him for a few days some thirty years ago. 
Certainly he performed a very important work for the Ameri* 
can Colonization Society, and will occupy no mean place in 
that history which is now the best vindication of the Socie^ 
and of its founders and friends, and of which it can never be 
despoiled. He well deserved the tribute to him in the reoent 
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Beport of the Massaohasetts Colonisatioii Society. He visited 
Africa in 1824, when he was less than thirty years of age, and 
restored order and infused new life into the Colony, when, to 
hnman view, it seemed to he near extinction. He gave to Li- 
beria a government, and "won a jast claim to rank among the 
illustrioQS few whom the ages honor as the legislative foand- 
ers of States." He advocated the cause in Europe, where the 
caase had its enemies as well as in America, and with the pen 
as well as the living voice. He was an ahle writer, as appears 
from the articles in the Repository, of which he was the 
founder and first editor, and the early Annual Reports of the 
Society, which he wrote. 

If he had devoted himself to literature, there is no douht 
he would have achieved distinction. The Memoir which he 
wrote of the celebrated young preacher, Sylvester Larned, 
who was one of the early students of Princeton, and fell so 
(Boon a victim of yellow fever, at New Orleans, is exqHisite for 
its finish and beauty. As an example of his admirable style, 
the following description of Mr. Larned, as a preacher, will 
not be deemed out of place in the Repository : 

<<A combination of great and original endowments disposed 
and enabled him to open, comparatively, a new path in his 
profession ; and with an independence, moral and intellectual, 
peculiarly his own, to oast aside some of his traditional for- 
malities and restraints, to dispense with useless technicalities, 
and to carry home his doctrines and appeals in expressions, 
natural, yet select, in a style at once ^mple, compact, elevated, 
and energetic, to tbe business and bosoms of men. This was 
high merit. But it was not all. He possessed, in an eminent 
degree, the quality of good sense, which enabled him to un- 
derstand the thoughts and workings of other minds, so as to 
meet them effectually on their own principles and penetrate 
and move the inmost depths of their own feelings. His lan- 
guage was ever subordinate to thought, his imagination to 
reason. He sought successfully to give unity to his subject, 
so that its parts and divisions, like the bones and sinews of the 
human body, should be invisible in their strength, and while 
clothed in beauty, the whole should be animated by one spirit 
and bear on one end. Nothing irrelevant, nothing snperfla- 
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ous was admitted. He enters at once and proceeds steadily 
onward in his argument, never pausing, never deviating from 
his main design. His words are things; his illustrations, ar- 
guments, and even his ornaments, seem but to clasp, or perhaps 
occasionally stud, the simple display of his great and majestic 
thoughts." (Life, &c., pp. 119, 120.) 



THE FALABA EXPEBITIOIT. 

Immediately in the rear of Liberia and Sierra Leone lies a 
country of unusual wealth. Agricalturally, the sun shines on 
no such land. In the way of minerals, the indications are that 
it will make good its claim to be, at least, fi part of that Ophir 
whence Solomon received not only the purest gold, "but pea- 
cocks, apes, spices, ivory, algum-wood, and ebony." Nor is it 
to be despised mechanically, for one of the latest travelers in 
that region says: "We saw several smelting furnaces, where 
large quantities of that useful metal (iron) are produced." 

Through the politeness of Prof. Edward W. Blyden, we are 
in receipt of a copy of the printed Report of the expedition he 
lead successfully through the Soolima country to its capital, 
Falaba. A most interesting addition is it to West-African 
geography. 

With a select company, Prof. Blyden left Freetown, Sierra 
Leone, January 6, 1872. On the 9th the expedition reached 
the town of Kambia, situate near the rapids of the Great 
Scarcies river, about fifty miles from its mouth, and an outlet 
for a large portion of the trade from Futah and of the Soosoo 
country. The King, said to be somewhat advanced in years, 
"is anxious to have schools established in his town for the 
instruction of the children in the English language." 

"Opposite Kambia, on the northern bank of the Great 
Scarcies," continues the Eeport, "is Billeh, a Mohammedao 
town, whose presiding genius, Fode Tarawally, enjoys great 
literary celebrity. Billeh is a sort of University town, devoted 
altogether to the culture of Mohammedan learning. Ou the 
12th of January I visited this town, and made a small present 
to the literary chieftain. I found him seated in a hammock 
in his spacious verandah reading a manuscript. Around him 
were gathered his pupils seated on mats. He received me 
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with an easy grace and dignity, and had all the gravity and 
reserve of a teacher. He addressed me occasionally in Arabic, 
but he ppoke generally in the Soosoo language through an 
interpreter. He not only seemed at home in the dogmas of 
his own faith, but discussed instructively some of the most im- 
portant subjects of human inquiry, and quoted, in support of 
his views, the opinions of leading Arabic writers. He spoke 
in high terms of Beidhawi and Jelaladdin as commentators on 
the Koran. 

"Pode Tarawally is aided in his duties by three of his sons. 
His pupils number several hundred young men; there is also 
a class of girls/ I was not a little surprised to find so much 
literary cultivation and intellectual activity in this little town, 
altogether secluded from European influence; and I left it 
^^g^^y gratified at the exhibition I had witnessed of capacities 
and susceptibilities altogether inconsistent with the theory 
that dooms such a people to a state of perpetual barbarism, 
or of essential inferiority to the more favored races." 

Leaving Kambia January 20th, the expedition proceeded to 

Eukuna, which was reached on the 22d, or in fourteen hours 

travel, exclusive of rests. The expedition left Kukuna on the 

morning of January 27th. As they passed out the town they 

met two hundred Seracoulie traders on their way to Sierra 

Leone with hides and gold. 

"This region of country, from its exceeding fertility, abund- 
ance of good timber, and the large supply of water, is well 
adapted for colonization. A colony of Africans from Sierra 
Leone, or the western hemisphere, of men willing to engage in 
agriculture and moderate trading, would very soon rise in 
wealth and importance. The prospects of single missionaries 
stationed at isolated points in this country would be far from 
encouraging. It seems to me that in order effectually to influ- 
ence these tribes, Christianity will have to be presented to 
them in the concrete form of daily practical life, through the 
instrumentality of Christian settlements. Not by abstract 
dogmatic teaching and preaching only is this land to be regen- 
erated, but the doctrines of Christianity must be exemplified 
in the life and habits of Christian communities. 

"It is by means of such aggregate and organized influence 
that Mohammedanism has obtained its astounding develop- 
ment, and is continuing its onward course as a living mission- 
ary force in Central Africa. Wherever it is possible to do so 
in pagan districts, Mohammedans congregate and form towns 
for trading and farming purposes; and regularly every day 
the neighboring pagans have an opportunity of witnessing the 
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exemplification of the doctrines of Islam in the unvarying 
practices of its followers." 

January 30th the expedition arrived at Kufina, where a 
caravan of Seracoulies was met with cattle on their way to 
Kambia. Without halting the expedition pushed on to Ganjah, 
where carriers were procured. Ganjah has a population of 
about one thousand, and was presided over by a Moslenii chief, 
Seyyu Suri by name. 

Prof. Blyden thus speaks of t^e country passed : 

"The region of country through which we passed after we 
left Kambia, up to this point, a distance of about one hundred 
miles, is of exceeding interest. It is mostly rich prairie land, 
with patches of heavy forest here and there. The soil in 
many places is of a rich, dark, fertile mould, supporting very 
luxuriant herbage and an ample supply of timoer. Ground- 
nuts, guinea corn, beni-seed, and rice are cultivated in large 
quantities. Potatoes and other esculent roots, of large size 
and excellent quality, grow abundantly. Oranges, mangoes, 
guavas, pawpaws, and limes are plentiful. The soil is also 
well suited to the production of sugarcane and coffee, as well 
as ginger and arrow-root. We passed through prairies, where 
thousands of cattle might easily feed and fatten, while it would 
be comparatively easy to enclose fifty, one hundred, or five hun- 
dred acres, and produce in unlimited quantities the articles 
above mentioned. 

"The people here (Ganjah) informed me that with little 
labor they could produce almost anything they desire, and to 
any amount, if there were markets accessible for the sale of 
their products. Furnish a convenient market for these people, 
and no country in the world would surpass this region in the 
abundance and variety of its production. Iron ore of the 
greatest purity is widely distributed, and we saw several 
smelting furnaces where large quantities of that useful metal 
are produced. 

"Questions of the practicability of railways in this part of 
Africa are now exciting some interest in England and America. 
So far as I have yet observed, the face of this portion of the 
country would present very few obstacles in the way of prose- 
cuting such an enterprise. The land is gently undulating, und 
I think it nowhere rises more than five hundred feet above 
the level of Kambia, the head of boat navigation on the Great 
Scarcies. It is obvious that an almost level country affords the 
utmost scope for the construction of good common roads in 
the first instance, and of railroads at no distant period. The 
creeks and rivers to be crossed are very few and mostly 
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shallow, BO that the .transit from Kambia aloDg the wholo 
ronte, even as far as Falaba, would offer very few engineering 
difficulties." 

Leaving Ganjah behind, the expedition tramped over thirty, 
two miles, arriving at Jumata, '< beautifully situated in the 
midst* of surrounding hills." On the morning of February 
2Sd, and sixteen miles east of Jumata, they crossed the Little 
Scarcies river, which is declared to be a bold stream a quarter 
of a mile wide, and at that time of the year eighteen feet deep. 

At Yimbereh, whose chief was Yimbaka, '^a venerable old 
man," the expedition heard of the doings of the Hooboos, 
the banditti of that. region. They had attacked a company 
of Seracoulie traders, and after five days' fighting had sue. 
ceeded in overpowering them, killing many of their men> 
eapturing their women, and possessing themselves of their 
goods. As might be expected the whole region was in a 
ferment, and the expedition was detained for a number of 

flays. 

Under the guidance of the King himself, the expedition left 
Timbereh and proceeded twelve miles to Debayah, Ya'mbaka's 
fortified town. It was found to be well guarded, apd to contain 
about one thousand people. Here six days were spent while 
messengers were despatched to the neighboring towns, that 
advice might be had of the Hooboos, for they were just on the 
verge of their country, and would have to pass through it. 
Favorable reports having been received, the expedition lost 
no time in getting in motion, for it was resolved to make 
** double quick" through that "infested ground." "We pushed 
. on rapidly through," says the Eeport, " and came suddenly to 
Kamalafi, a Limba town, situated in an almost inaccessible 
mountain recess, a fit retreat for soldiers and banditti. The 
King of Kamalafi is in league with Ala, Chief of the Hooboos." 
The expedition did not tarry long there, and although treated 
with apparent respect, after presenting a few valuables it took 
ap the march, arriving at Bafudeyah, which w^s likewise in 
sympathy with the robber Hooboos. " Here we were received 
with great coldness, for the news of our approach had preceded 
ns, and the chief had learned that we were on our way to 
Falaba, toward which the Limbas in this quarter have no 
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firiendly feelings. They made us pay- for passing through 
their town, and would allow us to employ no carriers from 
among their people." 

The Ist of March the expedition arrived at Falaba, the 
capital of the Soolima country. The reception it received from 
the King was most flattering. On the day of its arrival a 
grand military review was ordered in the Eoyal square, ending 
in a war-dance, in which it is said his Majesty joined, as evi- 
dence of his friendliness. He presented the Professor with a 
gold ring and a few cola-nuts — African badges of honor. 

We quote from the Eeport: 

"The King of Falaba informed me that he regards Sierra 
Leone as the natural outlet for the trade of his own country, 
and of the Seracoulie, Mandingo, Boure, and Sangara countries. 
He stated th^t the gold in Boure is almost inexhaustible,* but 
that Boure is not the only region where gold exists; that there 
IB an abundance of gold not far from his own country, Soolima, 
not yet made available for trade, on account of wars and the, 
at present, inaccessible wilderness through which it must be 
approached. We may reasonably conclude, therefore, that at 
any time some new gold-field may be opened, equal or superior 
to those of Boure, and nearer to Sierra Leone, whereby an 
impetus wiirbe given to the commerce of the Colony unknown 
in its previous history. 

"The Soolima country, of which Falaba is the capital, pre- 
sents a very different aspect from that of the country I have 
described above. The villages are in better order and nearer 
together, the towns are larger, and the farms are extensive 
and more carefully cultivated. The people seem well fed, well 
clad, contented, and happy — the objects of envy to their Limbia 
neighbors on the one hand, and the nomadic and impoverished 
Hooboos on the other. 

" The scenery in the Soolima country is, in various parts, 
singularly picturesque, consisting for the most part of exten- 
sive and fertile plains. In one direction are tfeen lofty and 
precipitous rocks, destitute of vegetation; sometimes isolated 
peaks or cones of granitic formation, rising to the height of 
two thousand or three thousand feet; in another abrupt tim- 
bered hills, often with dome-like or pyramidal summits of 
granite, which, owing probably to the droppings of innumera- 
ble birds, present a white appearance, and glitter in the sun- 
shine like the snow-capped peak of Teneriffe. In still another 
direction are seen gentle slopes covered with tall grass or mod- 
erate sized trees." 
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Ten days were spent in this African metropolis. It is de- 
scribed as standing on a gentle slope, surrounded by a natural 
stockade of five hundred huge trees. It has seven gates, one 
of which is ingeniously cut through the trunk of a tree; and 
during the trading season its population rises as high as six 
thousand. 

Leaving behind them the tent which had sheltered them in 
their journey, as a present to the hospitable King, official leave 
was taken of him March 10, and the expedition turned towaixi 
Sierra Leone, where it safely arrived by way of the Port Loko 
route. 

THE BBITISH SETTLEMENTS IN WESTEBN AFBICA.* 
POPULATION, HEALTH, AND NATIVE AGENCY AND MANUFACTURES. 

The total population of the Weat African Settlements, 
according to the census of 1871, amounts to 513,370. Of 
this number, 328 were Europeans, divided as follows: Sierra 
Leone, 107; Lagos, 94; Gold Coast, 70; and the Gambia, 57. 

According to the returns of the liberated African .Depart- 
ments, now before me, dated 24 December, 1872, the liberated 
Africans and their descendants number 35,864 out of the 
38,936 persons constitutinjg the population of Sierra Leone. 
Many liberated Africans emigrated there. The total number 
registered up to this date is 95,261. 

The more I have seen of missionary operations in Africa, 
the more I am convinced that i^ir Harry Ord and Dr. Living- 
stone are right in their estimate of the native pastors. The 
contrast between the native pastors and their European breth- 
ern is very striking. 

The native pastors mix with the people, speak their lan- 
guages, and understand their habits and customs; but unfor- 
tunately they are all placed in an inferior position to the Euro- 
peans, both as respects emolument and authority. The white 
colonial chaplain gets £500 a year; the black assistant chaplain, 
£150. The white clergyman at Pademba Eoad gets £250 a 
year; the black clergyman, a well-educated and accomplished 
gentleman, £82. And yet every one sees that the hard work is 
left to the native. During the recent sickly season, which was 
so fatal along the whole Coast, the white colonial chaplain was 
absent for the benefit of his health, receiving pay all the time, 

^A paper, by Hon. John Pope Hennessy, read before the Society of Arts, London, 
April 29, 1873. The author was formerly a prominent member of the British Parlia- 
ment; and while Governor-in-Chief of the British West African Settlements, 1871-73 
displayed signal ability and gave an enlightened administration. 
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in England. Other European ecclesiastics were also prevented, 
by the state of their health, from remaining during the sickly 
season. 

In addition to such facts as these, the climate of West Africa 
indicates from time to time the absolute necessity of employ- 
ing native agency instead of Europeans, not only in the great 
"work of Christianising Africa, but in commercial pursuits and 
in the government service. Many years ago. Sierra Leone 
was called **the white man's grave." The climate is generally 
bad, but every seven years there comes a sort of epidemic 
which is extremely fatal. 

The year 1872 was a most unhealthy year for the European 
population along the whole Coast. Out of a European popu- 
lation of thirty at the Gambia the colonial surgeon reports that 
ten died on shore, and five more after being conveyed on board 
the steamer. 

A recent despatch from Lagos states that the fever is of a 
bad type there. The Cdmmodore states that H. M. S. Coquette 
having entered the lagoon for a few days, bad to proceed; 
quickly to sea, as thirty-seven out of fifty-seven of her crew 
were soon down with fever. 

During my experiences of Sierra Leone (that is from Febru- 
ary 1871 to February 1873) 24 Europeans died out of a popu- 
lation of 98. 

The general conclusion at which I have arrived respecting 
the state of the public health in these settlements is, that they 
are unsuited for European residents. I venture here to repeat 
what I said in a dispatch to Her Majesty's Government last 
October: "Whenever it can possibly be done, I would strongt. 
ly recommend dispensing with the service of Europeans on 
this Coast." 

Fortunately this can be done, and to a much greater extent 
than is generally imagined. Some of the ablest members of the 
Legislative Council of Sierra Leone are pure negroes. The 
best scholar 6n the Coast, a man who knows Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin, French, German, Italian, and Arabic, and is well read 
in literature of these languages, is Mr. Blyden, a pure negro. 
The most intelligent clergy of the Church of England, in the 
various settlements, are the native pastors. Among the most 
trustworthy men in the public service are the native offieiale. 

Why should London merchants, who have establishments 
in Calcutta and Bombay, be able to rely, as they so often do, 
on high-class native agency, when the Liverpool and London 
houses who trade with Africa have often to send out European 
clerks to do their business in the worst climate in the world? 
The spread of education among the native traders would insarjd 
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to the mercantile interest a fairer share in the administration 
of the settlements than, unfortunately, they now possess. 

The many millions of negroes in the interior constitute a 
race which, as Dr. Livingstone truly says, is indestructible. 
He describes their many good qualities. From my own expe- 
rience of the negroes in the interior, I can testify that they 
possess natural ability, a love of knowledge, a capacity for cul- 
ture, a taste for mui^ic and poetry, a generous and hospitable 
disposition, patience, and even cheerfulness under long suffer- 
ing, gratitude, truthfulness, honesty in their dealings, and a 
strong domestic love. In two respects they differ from some 
of the leading people in Europe: they are very ignorant of 
the art of war, and tbey have a child-like capacity for religious 
faith. These are simple qualities, but who will say they do 
not contain some elements of future greatness — elements that 
may yet be developed into a vast, peaceful, prosperous, and 
independent African Empire? 

In Kambia I saw some attempt at manufactures. From the 
cotton shrub that grows near every house the women pluck 
the raw material, from which they spin a coarse, strong thread. 
This is transferred to a native loom, made of hard wood and 
of leather prepared by themselves. 

In the verandahs of the native houses the country cloth, 
from which they make tobes and ..other articles of wearing 
apparel^ may be seen in process of manufacture within a few 
feet of the plant, still 1/iden with the opening seeds from which 
the material of the thread is plucked whenever it is required. 

In the circular gate-houses leading to the court-yards of the 
better classes I have seen the blacksmiths making hinges, 
ifails, and other common articles from native iron. The same 
sort of iron ore that is to be found at Sierra Leone is also to 
be found in the interior; but, though it is neglected on the 
Coast, it is smelted in rude furnaces at Kambia, and is the ma- 
terial from which the blacksmiths make all the iron required 
in that district. The negroes of the interior may also be seen 
tanning leather, colouring it with native dyes, and making 
sandals, shoes, and saddles. 

In every valley they are busy manufacterlng oil for their 
own consumption and for the European markets. The value 
of the oil so manufactured and exported last year to Europe 
exceeded £400,000. This manufacturing industry is altogether 
carried on by the negroes beyond our settlements. 

At Elmina there are a considerable number of natives who 
have been trained by the Dutch as masons, carpenters, and 
blacksmiths. The native houses are strongly built of stone. 
At Lagos the Liberated Africans, who have emigrated from 
Brazil, are disposed to be industrious. When I saw them they 
numbered about 6,000, and they are rapidly increasing. 
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EASTWABD EMPIRS P0IMT8 THE WAT ! 

When the intrepid Liberian explorer Benjamin Anderson 
returned from his celebrated " Journey to Musadu," the capital 
of the Western Mandingoes, and related in his unassuming 
style what he had seen and the impression received, those who 
had long indulged the hope that at a day not far distant the 
great grain, cattle, and gold markets of the interior would be 
opened to us, felt encouraged. The government determined 
that something must be done. Under the energetic direction 
of the then Secretary of the Interior, Hon. H. R. W. Johnson, 
who readily appreciated both the responsibilities of preparing 
an expedition and the important results that must accrue from 
its successful mission, the enterprise was started, the map of 
the section of country already known by the "Journey to 
Musadu/' furnished important facts to guide the expedition 
thus contemplated, with Monrovia as a starting point; directly 
to the northeast of which lays the famous capital of the West- 
ern Man dingoes^ Carysburg, on the direct line of road, was 
selected for the final preparation and start of the expedition. 
W. S. Anderson, esq., was intrusted with the duty of opening 
up the road, erecting stations at proper distances for protect- 
ing caravans, and keeping the road open, with full power to 
negotiate treaties, and otherwise secure a permanent highway 
to the interior. An efficient military guard accompanied his 
caravan. Contracts were made for the erection of commodious 
block-houses at such points as should be selected as stations, 
and about thirty miles to the northeast of Carysburg, on the 
banks of the DuQuay, stands the first of the chain of the block- 
houses, only serving as a resting place for the weary travellen 
to and from the interior, who are not too timid to venture with 
their caravans in search of a market for the sale of their oil, 
wood, rice, fowls, cloths, cattle, &c. Leaving the Dn., as it is 
familiarly called, we follow the expedition to Wau-gi, on the 
southeast boundary of the ," Barline Pessa country," to the 
populous town of " Palaka," where it is determined to end 
the journey and return home. From its lofly hills, looming up 
still higher in the distance, can be seen the " hills behind," the 
country of our first explorer ; but means are exhausted. Palaka, 
with its markets, with itsfinely formed intellectual people, who 
have so kindly welcomed and hospitably entertained the expe- 
dition, must have the morning and evening roll-call to prayers 
no longer, with the flag of Liberia floating over their town as 
an ensign of hope and ^ood will. The expedition, lea^ng this 
assurance ths^ ^ming back soon, returned by the 

same route, 9 . the second expedition to the inte- 

rior, both of oved the existence of people more 
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susceptible of religions and intellectnal culture than our Coast 
tribes. They are not only willing, but anxious, for more inti- 
mate relations with us; and with these evidences before us, is 
it not tinoidity alone that prevents the opening of the route 
from Monrovia to Musadu? To bridge all the streams, prepare 
a regular graded highway, construct railways, &c., have doubt- 
less not even been entertained by the most ardent Interiorist, 
Time will bring these. The venerable Allen Hooper, one of 
our earliest coffee growers, fortunately accompanied the 
second expedition, and on its return he was so "entranced 
by the visions that met his gaze," that he did not reach civili- 
sation until two years after, preferring to take up his abode 
at the famous Pok-bah town, where he planted considerable 
coffee to encourage the natives, sending frequently to the St. 
Paul's river for seed coffee. Of its healthy and thriving con- 
dition he speaks in the highest terms, and represents both the 
soil and climate as peculiarly adapted to its cultivation ; another 
evidence that duty impels us to regard the cause of the "Star 
of Empire," and follow the flag of Liberia, which has long 
floatetl over Palaka, raised by the hands of the inhabitantH 
themselves. — The (^Liberia) New Era, 



A YOICE FROM FARMINOTON RIVER. 

Mount Olive, July 8, 1873. 

Dear Sir : Hearing what the people are doing in the way of 
farming in the other parts of the Eepublic has acted as a kind 
of stimulus upon our people here, and there is spirit of "go 
ahead" exerted, which I hope will continue until this river is 
opened up with fine farms under cultivation. There has been 
a greater demand for coffee scions this season than there has 
been since I have been living here, which is an evidence that 
the people are giving some attention to the cultivation of this 
valuable plant. 

Mount Olive has already taken the lead in importance on 
the river. Here we have a church composed of thirty-six 
native members and seven Americo-Liberians; a day school 
and a fine Sabbath school, and a wide field of labor lying all 
around us now ready for harvest. On account of some land 
difidculties here, our station has suffered, and some of the native 
members have gone off to look for farming tracts. We are 
in hopes that these difficulties will soon be removed, and 
every thing move on pleasantly again. 

Across the river from this station is the " Hope Dale Planta- 
tion," owned by the Eev. T. E. Dillon. He is planting coffee 
at a rapid rate. Below us a short distance is "I Ean I Stand," 
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owned by Mr. H. D. Browo, of Monrovia. He is opening up 
a coifee fiarm by proxy, and cultivating the coffee and palm 
tree. Next is Palm Grove, owned by S. J. Goolsby. He is 
cultivating a fine coffee farm, and his young coffee trees are the 
finest in this neighborhood. Adjoining the "Hope Dale Planta- 
tion" is "Owen Grove," owned by J. P. Artis. Fire made 
havoc upon his grove during the year, and he has been com- 
pelled to begin anew. 

Superintendent Davis has made a start in our neighborhood, 
and is engaged in the cultivation of the coffee and palm tree. 
Further down the river are farms owned by Mathis, Williams, 
and Page, who are engaged in cultivating coffee, &c., and many 
of their coffee trees are bearing. 

Nine miles below us is the Presbyterian Mission station, 
bearing the name of " Grass Dale." This station is adjacenj; to 
New Tom's town, the king of the Junk country. They have 
a fine daj' school in operation. All the scholars are natives. 
Kev. J. M. Deputie is in charge of this station. Next comes 
Marshall. Very respectfully, yours, Jas. H. Dbptttib. 

llbid.-] 

INTERIOR ROADS 

Some numbers ago we gave our ideas upon the subject of 
opening up, by means of roads, our interior country. Since 
writing we have been put to it by the question : " Where, Mr. 
Editor, are the means to come from to make or open these 
roadw?" We say now, as we intimated in our first article on 
this road subject, that where there is a will, a way can most 
likely be found. 

Let the Liberian Government adopt it as a policy to be pur* 
sued, that our interior country must be opened, penetrated, and 
utilized in the matter of furthering the progress of truth, civil- 
ization, and the Christian religion. Let President Boberts, if 
now too advanced in years himself, throw into some of his 
cabinet members, friends, and supporters the spirit that actu- 
ated him as far back as 1843, when along with Messrs. Chase, 
Wilson, (B. R.,) Gabriel Moore, and others, he made quite an 
exploration (the first) of the St. Paul's river, and visited too 
the tribes about a?id interior- ward from its head-waters. 

This visit of Mr. Eoberts was thirty years ago: the vessel 
that carried back his report to the American Colonization So- 
ciety was the same that had, that trip, conveyed the writer to 
this country — then a babe. 

Liberia lately celebrated her semi -centenary of establish- 
ment. Fifty years are enough in this century of push and 
progress to make a mark. 

Following up this, if the Government can't find means directly 
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•to go into the work, then we say, let such encouragement, by 
grants, concessions, subsidies, &c., as is now the plan in other 
dvilized countries, be given by our Government to any com- 
panies and folks that are willing justly to co-operate with us in 
this work. 

We repeat, let it be a unanimous resolve of the Government 
that our interior country should and must be made better known 
to us, and at once we believe the business is well-nigh accomp- 
lished. 

Mr. Benjamin Anderson's enterprise, aided by Hon. H. M. 
Schieffelin, of New York, proves that there are advantages to 
be gained by Liberia's paying attention to her interior country. 
TThe visit of the late Mr. William Spencer Anderson, under the 
Roye Administration, to our Eastern interior, also confirms the 
idea that there lies, but a very little distance interior-ward from 
us, the main materials, in men, air and soil, for at once build- 
ing up a grand nationality in Liberia. — The Republican, 



fliriMABINE TELEGBAPHIC COMHUNICATIOK WITH LIBERIA. 

A communication has been addressed to this Government 
through Superintendent Gibson, of Cape Pal mas, by the Com- 
missioner of the European and African Telegraph Company, 
asking permission to land the ends of their telegraph at Cape 
P,almas, or in other words, to make Cape Palmas a telegraphic 
station. Drawings showing the proposed route of tl^is cable 
-also accompanied the communication. 

For the present, from Cape Palmas, a connecting wire will be 
laid with the Brazilian sub-marine company's cable direct to 
St. Vincent, which connecting line will be opened, it is pro- 
posed, in September next. 

When the new proposed line is laid down from Cape Palmas 
toSt.Vincent, and connected there with the Brazilian line, mes- 
sages will take the course to and from Lisbon by way of Madeira, 
and from Lisbon there is a cable direct to New York, touching 
at the Azores. Besides, messages once arrived at Lisbon can 
be telegraphed to all parts of Europe or America. 

Subsequently it is intended to lay down a cable to be called 
the European and African Telegraph, which will be entirely 
along the African Coast, taking Cape Espartel as a point cf 
departure from Portugal, touching the Teneriffe Island, along 
the North African Coast, touching at Cape July, along by the 
Gambia, thence to Benzouga Islands to the Sherbro, thence to 
Cape Palmas, skirting along the Bight of Benin, crossing the 
equator about 4° 50'^ west longitude, direct to Port — Benzuela, 
the last of the Portuguese colonial possessions, and adjoining the 
British South African colonies, from which a large proportion 
of the business of the line would doubtless be derived. — Ibid. 
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From th« Repabli'^n. • 

A7FAIB8DI T.TBKRTA. 

The Natives. — From Superintendent Digg3, as well as cor- 
respond c-nts generally at Eobertsport, Grand Cape Mount, 
we learn that the 3Iannah people, t'ormerlj so hostile towards 
Liberia, are now sueing for peace and reconciliation with 
ti<». They are visiting and trading freely with our folks 
at Robertsport. Our vessels from here are also opening a 
brisk trade with the Mannah, Salyjah. and Solyma countries. 
It is to be hoped that this initiation by the people of these 
sections to again follow the avucations of peace and general 
indastry, and to forsake the marauding habits to which Hooboo, 
like marauding chief Mannah, had led them, will be duly ap- 
preciated and seconded by the Government. 

Acting President Gardner will leave shortly for Cape 
Mount, where the chiefs of the Mannah, Sol^'ma, and Yey 
country generally will meet him. General Yates and Attorney 
General Davis will accompany the President. The natives in 
these sections of the country have voluntarily petitioned the 
President to come up and use his influence in settling and ad- 
justing their matters, so as to stop wars and restore peace and 
quiet to their country. Commissioners from the native chiefs 
visited the President, in company with Major J. W. Diggs, 
Superintendent of Kobertsport, on this business. President 
Gardner*s long experience in attending the affairs of the na- 
tives, and his acquaintance with their general character, 
together with the happy selection he has made of his co- 
operators. General Yates and Attorney General Davis, inspire 
the belief that matters will be wisely and judiciously attended. 

Rev. Amos Herring. — This venerable man recently died 
at Grand Bassa, Lower Buchanan. Mr. Herring was born on 
the 25th of August, 1793, and died the 14th of this month, 
thus being within two months of his eightieth year. Father 
Herring was at the time of his death pastor of the Presbyte- 
rian church at Grand Bassa. He was one of the signers of 
the Constitution in 1847. His death loaves only two survivors 
of those signers — the now acting President Anthony W. Giurd- 
nor and ox-General John N. Lewis. Father Herring was 
buried with military honors. President Gardner made ap- 
propriate remarks on the occasion of the funeral, referring to 
the long and very useful life of the deceased in the councils of 
the Nation. 

Mrs. SrsANNAii Lewis. — Mrs. Susannah Elizabeth Lewi6, 
the oldest daughter of Kev. Colston and Harriet D. Waring, 
departed this life on the 15th of April, after an illness of 
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several months. She was born in Petersburg, Virginia, XJ. S. 
A., September 1, 1814; emigrated to Liberia with her fa- 
mily February, 1824; married the Hon. John N. Lewis 
March 6, 1833. The death of Mrs. Lewis should not only be 
lamented by her family and circle, but by every Liberian, for 
she it was who first gave our national ensign to the wind. To 
speak of her life would be sheer folly: she was one of those 
of whom it may be said with truth, " their works do follow 
them." 

Mas. Harriet Brander. — Mrs. Harriet D. Brander departed 
this life on the 24th instant, aged eighty years. Mrs. Brander 
was born in JSTorfolk, Virginia, TJ. S. A. She emigrated to this 
country in the ship " Cyrus " in 1827, only five years after its 
establishment, along with her first husband, the Eev. Col- 
ston M. Waring, first Baptist pastor in this country. By 
her first husband Mrs. Brander had issue, Susannah, Thomas, 
Annette, William, Jane, John, Christiana, Ann, Harriet, and 
Colston. Her first-born, Susannah, was the wife of General 
Lewis; who departed this life the 15th ultimo, as is noticed 
above. Jane, her third daughter, is the wife of our present 
President Eoberts. Colston M. Waring, her last' born-from 
her first marriage, is well remembered as asuccessful young mer- 
chant. In 1840 the deceased was married to Nathaniel Bran- 
der, who was Vice-President of the Republic in 1849, and act- 
ing President during President Poberts's visit to England the 
same year. Her issue by Mr. Brander was one son, now living. 
Mrs. Brander died at her daughter's residence, Mrs. Roberts's. 
The funeral ceremonies were conducted from the Baptist 
church, which was appropriately draped for the occasion. 
Rev. James S. Payne preached the funeral discourse, with 
Revs. D. B. Warner, Presbyterian, and J. James Cheeseman, 
of the Baptist church, Edina, Bassa, assisting. The corpse 
was followed to the grave by a long procession, the clergy 
and medical profession leading, which was under the general 
direction of General B. P. Yates and Robert J. Clark, Esq. 



ARTHINGTON, LIBERIA. 

This village or town is situated in a very hilly and uneven 
section of country, about four miles northwest of Millsburg, 
and about two miles northward and interiorward from the 
St. PauFs river. The first settlers landed in December, 1869, 
and removed to the then forest in March, 1870, of which Mr. 
Alonzo Hoggard was the leader. This settlement was named 
in honor of Robert Arthington, Esq., of Leeds, England, who 
gave some thousands of dollars for emigration to Liberia and 
the founding of a settlement which should be a depot and 

2 
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startiDg point to open a road to Bopora and the interior of 
iberia. The immigrants, in 1870, wore, (as is generally the 
ase Bince the war,) quite poor, but an intelligent, active, in- 
mstrious, and enterprising set of men. They immediately went 
:o work, and«have done as well as any people could do, with 
small means, in similar circumstances. They cut down the for- 
est, cleared the bush, and soon a pleasant little village rose upon 
the hills, with school house and church, as the germs of advanc- 
ing civilization. We never had any faith in the final succesB of 
these people until we made our recent visit. Although we live 
but four miles distant from them, we knew nothing of them. We 
were happily disappointed in seeing these people at their 
homes. We found that they had good crops of bread stuff, 
well planted but not matured. These people are not known 
to have brought to the country any capital except a deter- 
mination to work with willing hearts and willing hands, and 
thus establish for themselves a name and a character. In the 
short time they have been there, ihey have cut down, cleared 
up and planted, until there is not a lot to be seen in town 
not under cultivation. For example, Mr. Hoggard has had 
no assistance from native boys, no aid but four small sons, and 
with them alone he has planted out five thousand coffee trees 
and is cultivating oneand-a-half acres in potatoes, two acres in 
cassava, four acres in rice, one-half acre in eddoes, besides many 
garden vegetables. We saw him have also in good condition 
eight h ead o f h ogs. Mr. Solom on York, anoth er of th at company, 
has nearly three thousand coffee trees growing, many bearing, 
and a large supply of cassavas, eddoes, and other bread stun. 
Mr. Kennels has also a large lot of coffee growing, some acres 
of sugar-cane, some ginger, and his wife offers to sell a few 
barrels of Indian corn, the result of her own industry. There 
are many others doing well, whose farms we had not time to 
visit. 

We went out one mile beyond to see the other company, 
of which Mr. Jefferson Bracewell was the leader. He com- 
menced cutting down the bush in March, 1872, and with the 
aid of his seven sons, he has cleared up tnore than thirty acres 
of land, planted eleven hundred coffee trees, made his large 
crops of rice, potatoes, and eddoes, so as to supply his own 
family; imported a sugar-mill, and made his own sugar and 
syrup last season. He has made a large coffee nursery, and is 
now tanning some of the best leather used in this country. We 
think he may be regarded as the chief of all those farmers. He 
is never idle. We don't think he has had time to be sick. He 
seems to live to work, and is always strong and well braced. 
His wife and daughter spin and weave all the cloth that he and 
those boys wear, and he has built with his own handa his 
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dwelling hoase, outside store-house, weaving and loom house 
for his wife, and a house for tanning. Well done, Bracewell! 
May Liberia obtain many more such braces. Your career has 
been a series of successes; only the laborious St. PauPs fish- 
trap is a failure, Dont call our Liberian fish silly; nobody 
yet can catch them. Mr. Solomon Hill and Mr. June Moore, of 
the 'same company, have each planted seven hundred coffee 
trees, a large coffee nursery, and have such a supply of pota- 
toes, cassavas and eddoes, that they have bought no bread stuff 
since they came to the country. Mr, Hill has already sold from 
his crop fifty kroos of clean rice. Mr. June Moore, his neighbor, 
seems to vie with him in industry in planting coffee and bread 
stuff. — The {Liberia) New Era. 

ENGLAND IN AFBIGA. 

Almost unobserved by the rest of the world, England is 
gradually building up a new colonial empire in Africa that 
bids fair to rival in extent and richness any that she has else- 
where. Her conquest of Abessinia establishes her powei* in 
that quarter whenever she chooses to use it. She has just 
made a favorable treaty with the Sultan of Zanzibar. Living- 
stone^ Speke, and others have by their explorations given her 
a claim upon the whole region south of Zanguebar. Her 
fleets dominate the entire West Coast, and now she is dealing 
with the powerful kingdom of Ashantee. Should the English 
policy in Ashantee succeed, Liberia will be placed between the 
British colony there and the British colony of Sierra Leone, both 
strong and well sustained, and backed by English mercantile 
capital and enterprise, intent upon monopolizing the valuable 
trade of the interior in feathers, palm-oil, ivory, and gold. 

Liberia is weak, devoid of capital, not properly sustained by 
the United States, and unable to contend against such a com- 
petition. Indeed, we are told that through our neglect the 
trade of Liberia itself is now mainly carried on with England. 
Here is a great commercial opening practically lost .to us, 
while we see English policy busy at every assailable point in 
Africa, apparently intent upon occupying as much of the con- 
tinent as possible. India is not yet even approached by Eus- 
sian progress, and already a new colonial empire is looming 

up in Africa in vast proportions to take its place She 

[England] could afford to abandon all her American colonies,, 
and concentrate her attention upon Africa, and yet be greater 
and more powerful than ever. The inference we draw is, that 
if the policy of England in Africa shall succeed, it may make 
her commercial power and enterprise greater than they are^ 
and render her transcendantly the dominant Power in tha 
world. — North American and Gazette, 
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OUR IDEAS COKCEBKIKa AFBIOA. 

Some years ago 1 heard a lecture upon the waste places of 
the earth and their uses, when the interior of Africa was de- 
scribed as a desert, almost uninhabited by man, and as possess- 
ing a temperature so fervid, that it was the furnace of the 
world, through which other and more favored regions were 
blessed with healthful breezes. Unfortunately for this theory, 
the spirit of geographical adventure, which has set towards 
Africa during the last thirty years, has led to the discovery 
that south of the great Sahara the interior of Africa is a grass- 
covered, well wooded, abundantly-watered table land, with a 
climate by no means torrid, and so thiekh^ peopled, that it is 
probable there are in Africa more than one hundred, instead 
of less than fifty, millions of human beings. And while the 
researches of travellers generally have rectified our ideas with 
reference to the interior of Africa, and have lessened the diffi- 
culties of approach to it, the discoveries of Livingstone espe- 
cially have tended to modify the degrading opinions which 
many had with respect to the Afpicans, and have kindled an 
interest in their welfare, which has found an expression in 
Sir Bartle Frere's special and diplomatic mission, and which, 
rightly directed, would surely lead to far higher results than 
the extermination of the slave-trade, even to the bringing 
them into union with Him whose service is perfect freedom, 
through Jesus Christ the God-man, in whom all the races of 
the earth may be endowed with powers and possibilities for 
good, greater by far than were possessed by man before sin 
degraded him. — The Rev. Henry Rowley. 



BAKES, FBEBE, AKB LIVINGSTONE. 

Between Sir Samuel Baker, Dr. Livingstone, and Sir Bartio 
Frere, the slave-trade in the interior of Africa is faring badly. 
We have already announced the extension by Sir Samuel of 
the boundaries of Egypt to the Equator. His latest letters 
confirm the assurance given of the solidity of his conquests. "In 
that dated Khartoum, July 2, he says: "I left everything in 
most satisfactory order throughout my territory — the Grovern- 
ment firmly established; the natives contented and paying 
their corn tax; the slave-hunters driven out of the country ; 
the officers and troops in good health and spirits, and no volun- 
teers for Khartoum. This is a change that is the best proof 
of success. Two years ago all officers and men wished to 
abandon the expedition and return to the Soudan. The Vice- 
roy has shown great determination in persisting against the 
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slave-trade, and thus opposing the most cherished institution 
of his sahjects. The most decided orders have been sent here, 
and should the slave-trade recommence when I leave, it will 
be the faalt of the Soudan authorities. There are now eleven 
steamers on the White Nile, and with honest cruising no slaver 
could escape. The Viceroy sent orders to Khartoum that at 
costs the main channel of the Whitlfe Nile should be cleared." 

It is equally encouraging intelligence that the Sultan of 
Zanzibar is coming to Europe. It is said that "he requires 
rest and change after the crisis through which he has passed 
in connection with the abolition of the slave-trade, and that he 
wishes to escape for a time the odium which the acceptance of 
the treaty negotiated with him by Sir Bartle Frere has brought 
upon him." A visit to Europe will convince him of the hope- 
lessness of resisting the determination of the Christian nations 
to put an end to the slave-trade all through the continent. 

These are the points of Livingstone's zeal, and show how 
one earnest man can move the world. With the slave-trade 
suppressed, the way will be prepared for the Christianizatioa 
of Eastern Africa. — The Methodist. 



KOTJHT HOLTOKE, IH SOUTH AFRICA. 

One of the prominent pastors of Cape Colony, South Africa, 
became interested in reading the life of Mary Lyon, and it 
seemed to him that Africa must have just such a seminary as 
she founded. Kis people, comprising chiefly the English and 
Scotch residents of the Colony, agreed with him. Accord- 
ingly, a request was sent to Mount Holyqke, some months 
since, for a lady who would go to that distant land and there 
undertake this work. They pledged her salary and the ex- 
penses of her voyage. The matter was laid before Secretary 
Clark, of the American Board, one of the Trustees of Mount 
Holyoke. His advice was to comply with the request, pro- 
vide two teachers could be found ; but by no means send one 
lady alone. Two ladies were found, both graduates of Mount 
Holyoke, both experienced in teaching. The Colonists have 
forwarded their passage money, and in less than a month they 
embarked to begin their work. It is an independent enter- 
prise, not under the auspices of the American Board, or of 
any Board, though the American Board stand ready to adopt 
these teachers into their missionary family, if for any reason 
the Seminary should not succeed. The two ladies are Miss 
Bliss, of South Hadley, Mass., and Miss Ferguson, of New 
Haven, Conn. — New York Witness. 
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THE BYAHOXLIZATIOK OF AFBIGA. 

The pulpit of the First PresbyteriaD Chareb, in tbis place, 
was occupied last Sabbath, September 14th, both moming and 
evening, by the Rev, Dr. Orcutt, Travelling Secretary of the 
American Colonization Society. The theme of the morning dis- 
course was the Christian Conization of Africa, The subject was 
presented in a plain but forcible manner, and was listened to 
with close attention. The drift of the Dr.'s argument was to 
show that God had appointed Africa's own children to be the 
workmen to civilize, enlighten, and evangelize the unnumbered 
millions in heathen Africa. This, he argued, was evidenced in 
the fact that for hundreds of years the missionary efforts of the 
Anglo-Saxons and othei's to plant Christian institutions on that 
continent had accomplished but little. While this failure could 
in part be attributed to the unhealthfulness of the climate for 
the constitutions of white missionaries, and be still fbrther 
explained by the hostility of the natives that bad been gener- 
ated by the slave trade, he thought, nevertheless, the true ex- 
planation of the repeated defeats wi^s contained in the fact 
that Divine Providence had ordained other men for the task. 

It was in view of the ill success of past missionary efforts 
that the American Colonization Society commenced its work 
of African colonization ; and the success that has crowned the 
endeavors of the Society has been of the most gratifying 
character. During the last fifty j^ears this Society has given 
to the continent, at an expense of less than $2,500,000, a Chris- 
tian Eepublic, modelled upon our own system of government, 
and containing within its territory a population of some 
500,000 souls — a nation of negroes recognized as free and in- 
dependent by all the powerful governments in the world. For 
a quarter of a century they have made and administered their 
own laws and managed their concerns in their own way, and 
have on the whole acquitted themselves with credit. * * * 
In establishing this great fulcrum on which to exert gospel 
influences, the Society has colonized 20,697 American negroes 
in Liberia; 2,987 of these have been sent to the Republic 
since the war. Of this latter number, 613 were members 
of Christian churches, and several were ordained ministers of 
the gospel. Owing to the limited means of the Society bat a 
small per cent, of the applicants for transportation to Liberia 
have been enabled to sail for the land of their fathers. * * 

Our libiited space forbids us going into the many interesting 
details of this momentous work. The country should arouse to 
the importance of this great scheme, and increasing attention 
should be directed toward the efforts being made in this direction 
to both solve the greatest religious problem of the day, aud to 
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dispose of one of the most perplexing social qaestions at pre- 
sent engaging the attention of thinking men. The theory of 
the Colonization Society, that the African slaves were sold 
into this country that they might in the fulness of time re- 
deem their own people, even as Joseph of old *• saved much 
people alive," is being slowly worked out. So far those who 
hold this conviction hf:ve seen the eflfbrts of those engaged in 
guiding the course o tbe freed slaves in this country to the 
accomplishment of u national redemption crowned with un- 
paralleled success. The question is sometimes asked, why 
send any more nitrous to Africa? The Society gives three 
good answers: 1. Liberia need them. 2. There are multitudes 
of negroes anxious to go. 3. It is the duty of the Christians 
in this country to send them. Africa contains, it is estimated, 
about one-seventh part of the population of the globe. The 
American Colonization Society aims to give them the light of a 
Ghistian civilization by euabling the willing laborers who 
have been enlightened by contact with Christian institutions 
during their years of bondage in the modern Egypt to return 
to their own as Christian freemen, bearing the leaven that 
must in God's own time leaven the heathen continent. In 
the prosecution of this work the heart and hand of every 
Christian on the planet should be with the Society. — Niagara 
Falls Gazette. 



EAST TEHNESSEE EMIGSATIOH TO LIBERIA. 

There are about thirty colored persons in the vicinity of 
Strawberry Plains, East Tennessee, who have concluded to 
seek homes in Liberia, and in that Eepublic to plant their feet 
in a sturdy determination to rise higher in intelligent appre- 
ciation of the blesbings of a free government. In the Republic 
of Liberia, eminent American statesmen and philanthropists 
have purchased from the aboriginal owners df the soil, a well- 
watered, fruitful and healthy extent of country, and dedicated 
it for all time to come as a home for the freed people of the 
United States, where no prejudices should exist to delay or 
debar their progress in education, the arts and sciences — where 
they could elevate themselves and their children amid con- 
genial surroundings, and be helped by friendly and powerful 
aid. 

In the Liberian Eepublic, every male citizen has the right 
of suffrage, and none but persons of color are admitted to citi- 
zenship. Here, then, is the paradise of the freedmen who seek 
the cares, honors, and profits of official life. To the less am- 
bitious, there is a vast field of employment. Bice, cotton, coffee, 
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sugar, indigo, arrow-root, figs, limes, bananas, yams, and cassava 
are raised, and cam-wood, palm-oil, ivory, hides, wax, and 
pepper are among the exports. There are numerous schools 
and a number of printing presses in the Bepublic. 

The American Colonization Society intends sending a ship 
to Liberia about the end of November. The Society pays all 
the expenses of the emigrants from their homes to Liberia, 
only requiring of those whose pecuniary circumstances admit 
of it, that they pay their car fares to the point of embarkation 
from the United States. Arrived at Monrovia, the port and 
Capital of Liberia, the emigrants are given temporary shelter 
and food for six months. The Society, we believe, presents 
each family with a fertile tract of twenty-five acres gratis. — 
Knoxville, Tennessee^ Press and Herald. 



AFFOINTKEirT FOB THE WEST AHB SOUTH. 

The appointment of the Eev. Thomas H. Pearne,I>.D., as Dis- 
trict Secretary of the American Colonization Society for the 
States west of the Alleghany Mountains and south of the Poto- 
mac, will, we are confident, give satisfaction to that large and in- 
telligent community generally. Active, affable, public-spirited, 
and well read and experienced. Dr. Pearne will not need to 
change the habits of his life in entering upon his new call- 
ing. His zeal for the great enterprize of African Colonization 
is not of recent origin ; and now that he is about to devote 
himself to this special work, we are sure he will receive the 
cordial co-operation of pastors and churches and of all philan- 
thropists and friends of the cause in all parts of the District. 
His post-oflSce address will be Cincinnati, Ohio. 



FALL EXFEDITIOH. 

The American Colonization Society is making arrange- 
ments to send a number of emigrants to Liberia during the 
present month, (November.) Among those who propose 
going are members of churches and persons of intelligence 
and agricultural and mechanical skill and experience, who 
will, it is believed, prove to be an acquisition to the flourish- 
ing Republic of Liberia. 
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*'BACK FBOK THE C0A8T.'* 

BY MISS BELLA A. NASSAU. 

With door anbarred our Afric stands, 

Ready for ODtrance now; 
The loDg- locked mysteries of her heart, 

Her woe-becloaded brow. 
The heathen spells abont her hung 
Pleads in each wild, unlettered tongue 
• To God*8 advancing Gospel host: 

" Back from the Coast, back from the Coast I" 

Beyond the mangrove's deadly line, 

Where lurks the fever sprite ; 
Beyond, where forests dense entwine 

In ever dismal night, 
The inland fertile plains invite 
Brave messensers of Truth and Light, 
And Freedom s own unfettered host: 
" Back from the Coast, back from the Coast 1 " * 

We stand upon the white-sand beach, 

We watch the surfs wild play. 
Then turn to gaze where mountains reach 

The clouds so far away ; 
Those mountains looking on the sea 
Herald us of sad misery, 
Bread superstition's holocaust : 
" Back from the Coast, back from the Coast! " 

Where Lualaba threads its way 

Through lake and mountain bold; 
Beside Zambesi's torrent spray 

One has the "story" told; 
Yet what delays the full bright morn, 
To be up far Ogobai borne? 
And where the consecrated host. 
Eager to press "back from the Coast?" 

Oh, friends! oh, Christian souls at rest. 

Look from vour watch-tower height I 
Oh, hearts ! the noblest and the best, 

See! morning breaks the night! 
Up! onward with the Atlantic wave! 
Ood-given your power to lift, to save 1 
Only om hour in Time's swift glass, 
Haste ! ere your work for Afric pass ! 



WSST AFRICAN EXPLORATION. 

The vast and hitherto hidden recesHeo of WeBtern and T^qua- 
torial Africa are likely soon to he brought to the light of 
the civilized world. Late letters report that the Marquitf de 
Compeigny and an associate are prosecuting an exploration 
of the interior, on the Ogobai river, and the French Adnniral, 
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commandiDg on the Coast, had gone to the moaths of the 
river with two steamers, intending to ascend in one of them 
some distance. A German scientific expedition have selected 
Kabenda as a base of operations, where they propose to leave 
one of their number with supplies, and then proceed leisurely 
to the northeastward, hoping to cross the continent to the 
Eastern Coast. An experienced British naturalist is travers- 
ing the upper waters of the Gaboon, collecting specimens of 
natural history. The English Livingstone relief expedition is 
steadily pursuing its way on the Congo; and Mr. Benjamin 
Anderson, of Liberia, the successful traveller from Monrovia 
to Musardu, is preparing to start upon another exploration of 
the regions east of that Eepublic. 



CUB LIBERIA CORRBSFOirDENCE. 

MoHBOViA, AitgtMt 9, 1873. 
I visited the settlement of Arthingtoo on the 5th instant, and remained 
there until about noon of the following day. I found the last emigrants by 
the " Jasper" doing, generally, pretty well. Some had moved in their own 
houses, and had planted down portions of their own lands. I wat particu- 
larly pleased at the prospect of things there, and especially gratified to see 
what the South Carolinians have done and are doing. They are indeed get- 
ting along finely, are enjoying good health, and have plenty of produce 
matured, not only enough for their own families, but some to sell to neigh- 
boring settlements. There is considerable land under cultivation at Arth- 
ington in cassada, potatoes, eddoes, corn, rice, sugar-cane, and other things. It 
is very gratifying to observe the large number of settlers who have also coffee 
growing. From what I saw on the different farms, mixed in with their corn, 
cassada, and rice, I should judge they have quite a number of thousands of 
young coffee trees. The settlers are generally living in what is usually 
termed log-cabins ; a few have put up small, comfortable frame houses. The 
latter will in time take the place of the former, when the settlers shall 
become better able to build such houses. Mr. Jefferson Bracewell is still 
enjoying good health. He is the rich man of Arthington. He has been 
grinding cane of his own raising in the mill sent him in the '* Jasper." He 
showed me several barrels of as pretty and fine a quality of sugar and 
molasses or sirup as I have ever seen raised and made in Liberia. He has a 
large tract of land cleared and under cultivation : some of it in sogar-cans 
and in rice, cassada, eddoes, <&c. ; and he has also several thousand yoang 
coffee trees set out, all which seem to be in healthy condition. He is like- 
wise engaged in tanning leather and in weaving cloth from cotton bought 
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from the natives and others. He is certainly a very nice, energetic, and 
enterprising man, and it did me good to hear him talk of his purposes and 
prospects in this country and to tramp about over his farm with him. I 
heard no mn^mnring or complaints from any. Taking into consideration all 
the circumstances, I think Arthington will bear no unfavorable comparison 
with any town on the St. Paul's river ; and as to the products of the soil, 
its settlers have more land under cultivation, in proportion to their numbers, 
than any in the Republic. 

Late letters from Cape Palmas represent but little sickness among the last 
emigrants at Philadelphia, and that they continued diligent in cultivating 
ibeir lands and in erecting their houses. Some of them had moved into their 
ewn l^ouses. 

There is a prospect of telegraphic communication between the Coast of 
Africa and Europe and America. A company in England proposes to lay a 
submarine cable from Lisbon, to extend along this seaboard, and to touch 
at certain prominent points on the Coast, where offices will be established- 
Gape Palmas is named as one of the points. Our Government has received 
a communication from the company on the subject. This will bring all parts 
of the world nearer, and greatly tend to develop the very valuable resources 
of Western Africa, and will no doubt increase the commercial importance of 
Gape Palmas; for it will cause that already attractive place of resort for ves- 
sels trading on this Coast hundreds of miles below and above that point for 
receiving and transmitting news. 

President Roberts is still in London, and I think he will not return until 
October or November. We learn that his health has much improved since he 
has been in England. 

Letters from Robertdport announce the death of the Rev. Lewis R. Rob- 
erts, at that place, on Sunday, the 3d instant. It is stated that he died from 
lung fever. He was a son of Bishop Roberts, and was in pastoral charge of 
the Methodist Episcopal church at Robertsport. His death was quite unex- 
pected, and is very afflicting to his parents and friends. 



ABABIG LETTEfi FSOM A NATIVE AFBIGAN. 

The following is from the Hon. Henry W. Dennis, Secretary 
of the Treasury of the Eepublie of Liberia. The Arabic letter 
referred to is regularly and neatly written, evincing much 
skill and proficiency in the use of the pen. The lines being 
wider than the pages of the Eepository prevent our giving a 
fac simile copy with the translation. The Futahs are a popu- 
lous and powerful tribe, whose capital town, Tim bo, is fully 
three hundred miles northeast of Monrovia. It is represented 
to be the centre of Mahommedan faith and learning in West- 
em Africa: 



L^^ '^ J. ^«_ ki. .1 
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LETTER FROM HON. HENKT W. DENNIS. 

MoxBOYiA, August 23. 1873. 

I^KAR Sir: AmoDg the books sent me in the "Jasper" was a Bible priated 
io Arabic. As do emigrant or Liberian coald read it, I concladed to keep it 
nntil J shonld meet a native African who coald. A short time ago a native 
young roan from Fatah, of aboat twenty-two years of age, came to Monrovia 
in the service of Professor Blyden. Learning that he was an Arabic scholar, 
I gave him the Bible. He seemed much pleased with the gift, and has 
addresHed me a note in Arabic respecting it, which Professor Blyden has 
tranfilated into English for me. I send yoo both herewith, thinking the 
publication in the Repository of the translation may be of interest to ita 
rearlors, and in the hope that the circumstances may awaken thought in th» 
Aindfl of some of the friends of Africa that may lead to the more rapid intro- 
duction of the Bible and Christian civilisation among our interior tribei^. 

The following evening after the gift was made this Fatah man came to 
my house and spent about two hours in the pailor in reading the Arabio 
Bible, translating each verse in English as he proceeded, my wife and children 
and myself each having an English copy of the Holy Scriptarea to see if his 
translations were correct. At our request he read portions of chapters in 
Exodus, Isaiah, Matthew, and the Psalms, we selecting what he shoald read. 
By Hkif)ping him about and having him to translate in his broken or im- 
perfect English, he fully satisfied us of his proficiency in Arabic. While his 
trannlations were not rendered in the exact words ased in the English Bible, 
he conveyed the same meaning or idea; as for instance, in translating the 
ten commandments, he said, beginning with the first: *'I be Qod for yon." 
" I been bring you from Egypt, where you be slaves. Ton must not have 
no tother God but one. You mast not make any mark on any ting, or make 
any ting like any ting in heaven above, or in the ground down here, or in 
the sea or under the ground, and call it God ; nor fall down before all dam 
tings and say dem be gods: for I am berry jealous and I ponish all dem 
people and dem children that dey had for tree and four times who don't liko 
him and keep his word. You must not call the name God for parposo or for 
nothing; if you do so he will punish you." In this way he interpreted the 
whole of what he read. In passages where winter occurs, he called it tho 
"raiay season/* and for summer he said **dry season." He requires mors 
practice in English to translate Arabic properly. 

Professor Blyden tells me that there are tens of thousands of natiTS Afri- 
cans in the country east of us who are good Arabic scholars. I hmvs no 
doubt of it, and take the liberty to remark, that if our Government could bs 
furnished with one or two hundred Arabic bibles to distribute among the 
people wher« that tongue is taught and read, it would be laying a ibnndatioii 
for the spread of Christianity, and in bringing the natives into dossr rdft- 
tion^hip with us. It seems to me, that if some of the native yoaths, who 
are well read in Arabic and can write it. were taken op by some of the Mis* 
sionary Boards and educated in the English language, with ths Tiew of 
making them teachers, not only among their own tribes, but in Uio schooli 
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of Liberian children, Id spelling and writing Arabic, in a few years the infltt- 
ence of Christianity and civilization would rapidly prevail among the vast 
native population inland of this Republic. We would then have a corps of 
Americo- Liberians fitted to go out as teachers to the near and far interior. 
If it could be done, I would have this young Futah man to remain here 
and go to our 'College to be instructed in our English studies, and at the 
tame time be required to give instructions to some of the students at the 
College in Arabic. I am, sir, yours, sincerely, 

^ Hebby W. Dennis. 



TRANSLATION OF A LETTER FROM MOHAMMAD WAKA. 

Praise be to God! His praise is true! After that, this letter is from the 
hand of the youth from the country of Futah Jallo, whose name is Moham- 
mad Waka, the son of Maaruf, and I send it to the learned men in the 
country of America. Peace be to you! How is your health ? I am in good 
health. I have seen your book which you sent to Mr. Henry Dennis, in the 
town of Monrovia. He has given it to me. I bave read it and understand 
it; and I love this book very much, when I see what it contains. I find that 
the Plentateuch, th'i Psalms, the Gospels, and the Koran are all the Word of 
God. There is no difference between them ; and, therefore, I send this letter 
to you«to inform you of what is ameng us. I like your religion very, very 
much. But there are not books in our country, except the Koran only, and 
a few other books. We love the Holy Book very much : for Ishmael and 
If>aac came forth from Abraham, and they are brethren; there is no differ- 
ence between them. How did difference arise between their religions? There 
is no difference anvong the prophets from Adam, the son of the dust, to 
Mohammed. (God bless him and grant him peace.) Whoever denies one of 
them (the prophets) is like him who denies all, according to the words of 
God the exalted: "But they who believe and do the things that are right, 
we will bring them into gardens, beneath which the rivers flow: forever 
shall they abide therein. Truly, it is the promise of God; and whose word 
is more than God's? Not according to your wishes, or the wishes of the 
people of the Book, shall these ihicgs be. He who doth evil shall be recom- 
pensed for it. Patron or helper beside God he shall find none. But whoso 
doth the things that are right, whether male or female, and he or she a 
believer," Ac. — Koran iv, 21 to 23. 

Therefore, I send this letter also to the learned men of the College of Bey- 
rout, and of the City of New Yoik and of the City of Oxford. Verily, we 
are all of one religion and in one work. There is no difference between us. 
I am ROW sojourning at Sierra Leone, but after a short time I shall return 
to my country, (if it please God.) My present patron and friend, Edward 
Blyden, invited me to come to Monrovia, where I have received from the 
hand of Henry Dennis a copy of the Holy Bible. I have written this letter 
on the 22d day of the month of August, in the year of Christ, 1873. It is 
finished. And peace upon whoever follows the right way ! 

Mohammed Waka, (son of Maarnf.) 
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BBEWEBYILLE IN AFBICA. 
BY T. 8. MALCOM. 

In the year 1869, and in the month of November, it was my privilege to 
meet a company of freedmen at Portemonth, Virginia, assembled there 
from North Carolina and other States. There were one hundred and fifty- 
nine persons — men, women, and children. Of these, seventy-nine emigrants 
were from Windsor, Bertie County, North Carolina, under the leadership of 
Alonzo Hoggard, selected as the representatives of the liberal gift of one 
thousand pounds, ($5,000,) from Robert Arthington, a generous English phi- 
lanthropist. 

From Jamesville, Martin County, North Carolina, there were forty-four 
emigrants under the leadership of John B. Munden. This company, with 
fourteen emigrants from Pennsylvania, went at the expense of the Penn- 
sylvania Colonization Society, to found a new settlement in Africa to be 
known as Brewerville, in honor of the late Charles Brewer, Esq., of Pitts- 
burgh, a large benefactor to the Society. All were animated by one common 
purpose, a desire to return to the land of their forefathers, there to become 
citizens of the prosperous Republic of Liberia, and at the same time to pro- 
mote the extension of civilization and Christianity in Africa. I saw their 
happy faces, I heard their songs of praise and their fervent prayers. They 
tailed in the Qoiconda, and reached Monrovia in thirty-five days. They 
located Brewerville, near the St. Paul's River, and near Virginia. John B* 

Munden write as follows : 

" Bbewerville, Liberia, August 8th, 1873. 

" I received from you a bundle of newspapers and three packages of seed, 
and was very much delighted to receive them. I am in'^ood health and my 
family is well, and the people in Brewerville are in good health in general 
and hard at work. I am rejoiced that I am in Africa. When I came to this 
country I was not worth fifty dollars. My assessment now is three hundred 
dollars. I am cultivating land in coffee, and if it pleases Grod to let me live 
about three years more, I shall begin to feel myself to be a man in this eoan- 
try, and if I had lived in North Carolina years to come, I shoald not have 
been a man. And since I have been in this country, I have embraoe<i^ re* 
ligion and am a member of the Presbyterian Church, and a ruling elder. 
We have a Presbyterian Church constituted in Brewerville, and. I am getting 
a subscription for a meeting-house. The land in Brewerville is better for 
coffee than anything else. Myself and all are doing well." 



ITEMS OF IITTELLIGEKOE. 

Indigo Machikert for Liberia. — Lately there was shipped from this 
city for New York a set of machinery for manufacturing indigo, destined for 
Edina, Liberia. The machinery is a recent invention of Messrs. E. 8. Morris 
and T. T. Woodruff. It is claimed for the new machinery that it can muro^ 
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facfcore twice as mach indigo from the same amount of plant as is prodnced 
in India, the great indigo country ; and also that it can accomplish in four 
days what it takes four months to do in India. In the latter country men, 
Women, and children are used to agitate the liquid indigo hy treading in it, 
and thus to granulate it. The machinery, it is claimed, accomplishes the 
granalation by means of blow-pipes, which admit oxygen into the lower 
portion of the vat, expelling the carbonic acid. The machinery consists of 
an iron-tank, seven feet in diameter and five feet deep, and a blowing engine 
of five-horse power, and was manufactured at Woodruffs machine shops, 
Norristown. The engine is connected with the vat by ordinary hose. The 
granulated indigo, after being taken from the vat, is dried in kilns especially 
arranged for the purpose. — Philadelphia Ledger. 

LiBEBiA Baptist Mission. — The training school, under the care of Mr. R. 
B. Richardson as principal, seems to be doing a fair work. We look upon 
this school, located at Virginia, Liberia, as of great importance to the work 
in Africa. Bro. Thomas Early, pastor at New Georgia, writes : '* On April 
6, 1873, 1 visited the First Baptist Church in Arthington, and baptized fifteen 
candidates and administered the Lord's Supper. .On the 27th of the same 
month I baptized in New Georgia four candidates and administered the 
Lord's Supper. I visited Henry Freeman's on May 18th last, and assisted 
Bros. J. T. Richardson and W. F. Gibson in dedicating the church there and 
ordaining two deacons for that church." Bro. George W. Walker, acting 
pastor at Clay- Ashland, writes: "We have restored three persons to member- 
ship. There are four converted Congoes, living in Congo town, who have 
made application for baptism." Bro. H. W. Moulton reports five received 
to membership and four candidates for baptism at Harper. — Missionary 
Magazine. 

The New Goveenoe-iu-Chiep. — Rumor- has been for sometime past busy 
with speculations as to the successor of the late Mr. Keate, but we have 
porpoeely abstained from noticing any of the current reports. We are now, 
however, in a position to state, and on undoubted authority, that Governor 
Berkeley had not only been offered, but has accepted the general govern- 
ment of the West Africa Settlements, and that he may be shortly expected 
here to assume the duties of this most important office. Governor Berkeley 
is not unknown as an able and just administrator, and report has ever been 
loud in his praise. We are glad to be able to point to what His Excellency 
has a4!complished at Lagos, where on his arrival to assume the Government 
he found everything in a state of chaos. Great changes, however, have been 
brought since then, for under the auspices of our future Governor- in-Chief 
the long-closed roads have been reopened, and trade which had ceased to 
exist is now rapidly reviving. — 2%c Negro. 

West Aebicaf Steamers. — The mails have lately been irregularly de- 
livered on the West Coast of Africa, in consequence of the loss of three Eng- 
lish steamers on their way out. The Nigretia run on a rock near Sierra 
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Leone, the Yoruba was wrecked off Cape Palmas, and the Monrovia met 
with a serions mishap at Brass river. The instruments, Ac, costing $10,000. 
of a German exploring expedition, were lost on the Nigretia. This will cause 
delay, but not seriously interrupt the enterprise. The party is composed of 
scientific men, and of its success much confidence is entertained. 

Honoring the Sabbath Day. — The heathen authorities of Duke Town, 
Old Calabar, have issued a proclamation, commanding the recognition of the 
Christian Sabbath, as follows : " Henceforth on God's day no market is to be 
held in any part of Duke Town Territory ; no sale of strong drink, either 
native or imported, in doorways or vernandahs; no work; no play; no devil 
making; no Egbo processions or palavers, etc., etc. Any person violating the 
provisions of this proclamation will be subjected to heavy Egbo penalties." 

Cameroon Mountains. — The English Baptists are extending their mission 
in Western Africa by establishing a new station on the mountain of Came- 
roons. This region has hitherto been considered too thinly settled to offer 
any opening for missionary enterprisB ; but, on a recent expedition up the 
mountain, the Messrs. Thompson, of Bell Town, found a much larger popula- 
tion than they had been led to expect, and decided that the work required a 
man entirely devoted to it, who would live in the midst of mountain tribes. 
A place called Bonjogo has been decided upon as the site of a new station, 
and Mr. Q. Thompson has removed there from Bell Town. 
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THE IHFLITENGE OF COLONIZATION UPON THE EVANGELIZATION OF 
• • THE WOBLD. 

BY SAMUEL D. ALEXANDER, I). 1). 

Volumes have been written upon the economic view of (Jol- 
onization, using the word in its wide sense. Lord Hrou^ham, 
in his "Colonial Policy," has elaborated that view of (/oloniza- 
tion which an over-crowded mother country maken a nooeHMJty. 
The view which I wish to present in this paper ih not the 
philosophical or economical, but the hiHtorical h(farin^ of (col- 
onization upon the interests of the world, and eHpecially upon 
its evangelization. The Bible, in its historical statementH, 
clearly establishes the fact, that from the beginning the 
knowledge of the true God has been diffused in the world 
through the scattering of nations, or by the introduction of 
influential families into new positions and countries. The ini- 
tial point of Colonization was the out-going of Noah and hi« 
family from the Ark. Here was a unique colony going forth 
to possess an uninhabited earth in the name of J';hovah, 

The second epoch of Colc>nization was the expatriation of 
Abraham, who went out not knowing whitli^rr he w^mt, and 
perhaps not knowing for what he was sent, in the land of 
CanaaD, whither he went, he resLred an altar to Jehovah 
amidst the idolatries of the land. But in process of time Ood'<i 
purpose in j-egard to Abraham and hi^ ra^;e *';^;m<f to hare b'ren 
thwarted, and we find that race bondsmen in a ^trarijre land. 

Bat Grod's power ir» not yet exhausted, and we find that 
same great law of His providential ^ovfirrirft'-ut aLifnirt a/rting, 
and we reach the third epo^rh of Colonization, viz, th'r f-.x^yir$*, of 
the children of Israel out of K/ypt, one of the m</*tt vonderf*: 
faetfl apoD human records. 
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Unlike the former movements, it was on a grand scale — a 
whole nation lifted ap, and carried by a strong arm across 
seas and deserts to the land to be possessed The records of 
this exodas and the sabseqaent Colonization form one of the 
most intensely exciting stories that has ever been written. 

But turning from these inspired examples, look at that re- 
markable nation which existed contemporaneously with Abra- 
ham, and whom he dispossessed as he entered Canaan. The 
Phoenicians were a nation of whom no connected history has 
ever been written, and our knowledge of them is derived from 
historical fragments saved from the tooth of time, from •inci- 
dental notices in the Bible, and from monumental inscriptions 
and coins. They seemed to be imbued with the spirit of Col- 
onization, and Ireland was visited by them before David had 
left his father's flocks. The Phoenicians were the great mer- 
chants of ancient times. The Midianites, who bought Joseph, 
belonged to this race. They brought tin from Britain, the 
precious metals and stones from India and Egypt, and they 
supplied the world with their purple garments, their corn, and 
their wine. 

Phoenicia was a country favorable to the growth of mari- 
time towns, but did not afford room for great political events: 
their history is therefore a history of their commerce and their 
Colonization schemes. The most remarkable Phoenician colony 
was that of Carthage, an d she in turn sent out swarm after swarm , 
until her colonists were found on every shore, from Northern 
Africa to the British Channel and the Baltic ; and Carthage- 
nian civilization never lost its power over the nations, till there 
was no further need of it, on account of the introduction of a 
higher type. 

Next to Phoenicia stands Greece and Home among the an- 
cient colonizers. Greece is linked to Phoenicia through the 
name of Cadmus, a son of a king of Phoenicia. He lived Ok 
the " Fabulous Age " of Grecian history, and but one thing oan 
be certainly said of him, that he introduced the knowledge of 
alphabetical letters into Greece: thus starting that nation on 
a career of civilization and learning which still lives, and in a 
higher form than ever before, in the literature of the New 
Testament. 
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Italy, Sicily, and the Islands of the ^gean Sea were all set- 
tled by Greece before' the first dawo of historical knowledge. 
It wa8 here, in these distant colonies, that the early philoso- 
phers, poets, and political sages of Greece first made their ap- 
pearance. This was the " Heroic Age " of Greece, of which 
we know nothing, except from the poems of Homer. It was 
the day of their mythology and hero-worship, and all is of 
course obscure and legendary. 

The ancient Eoman colonics were of a different charactef. 
Aboat two hundred years after the founding of Eome, a law 
was passed dividing the coaquered lands among the military 
citizens ; and hence the plebeians, (not the vulgar, but) the great 
middle class, who were not soldiers, became sufferers. This was 
the origin of that great continual clamor among them for an 
agrarian law. After many struggles, a law was passed prohibit- 
ing the possession of more than three hundred and fifty acres by 
any one person ; but the execution of the law was found to be 
impracticable. The method then adopted of avoiding these con- 
tinual conflicts was for one of the patricians to lead forth a 
colony, and divide them among some lately conquered but 
remote territory. It is said that Julius C»sar himself led 
forth such a colony to Carthage. As many as one hundred 
and sixty were thus planted in Italy in the period between 
the foundation of the city and the death of the Emperor 
Augustus. 

Before noticing some modern Colonization schemes, let us 
connect these ancient ones with the progress of truth or the 
true knowledge of God. These ancient colonists, or the na- 
tions from which they flowed, had no intention in those move- 
ments to diffuse the light. Among the Greeks they were 
principally the enterprise of individuals, seeking wealth, or 
greater extent of territory in which to expand ; and among 
the Bomans they were military outposts, which the Govern- 
ment fostered as barriers against the incursions of barbarous 
tribes. But the plan of God's providence lay deeper than all 
the schemes of human governments. God was by this contin- 
ual gush from the great centres of civilization peopling the 
countries and building the cities, which were presently to 
be the great receivers and dispensers of Gospel truth. Little 
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did that company of Greeks, who had left their homes and 
were now singing their songs to Apollo, or glorifying the god 
of war, imagine that they were the foam upon a wave that 
was to submerge the whole East, or that they were the fore- 
runners of those who were to receive the Gospel from the 
mouth of Paul. God was moulding there a people for 
Himself. And what is very remarkable in their history is, 
that long after these Greek colonies had become subject to 
fibman power, they retained their own language, and this 
flexible and cultivated tongue became the language of the 
learned throughout the world. Indeed, half of Asia Minor 
became a new Greece, and the cities of Syria, North Pales- 
tine, and Egypt were deeply imbued with the same influence. 
This was no fortuitous event. It had been predetermined in 
the Divine mind; and all the schemes of Colonization tended 
to this one result; so that, when St. Paul began to preach the 
GoHpcl to the Gentiles, Greece was the chief sphere of his 
operatit)n, and the Greek language was the vehicle of his 
thoughts. 

To sum up the effects of these ancient Colonization move- 
ments : From the centres of civilization and refinement men 
went forth, filling up that vast area of Palestine, Syria, North- 
ern Africa, and Italy, with a thriving, cultivated people. Bj 
the unerring wisdom of Providence that language, the most 
cultivated and copious in the world, became the language of 
most of these colonies. By another singular providence, as 
the time drew near for the coming of the Messiah, these 
various colonies were consolidated under one powerful G-ov- 
ernment, and not the one whose language they spoke, which 
might have perpetuated their philosophical or mystical sya- 
tems, but another Power, of another tongue, having no pres- 
tige of their ancient heroic age, indifferent to all religions, and 
aiming ainiply at temporal power and extension of territory. 
And as the gates of Janus closed forever, and a profound 
peace rocked the empire into sleep, the gates of the celestial 
city opened and let the King of Glory down upon the earth. 
Who is this King of Glory? who is this Jesus? rang from 
one end of the vast empire to the other. Athens and Komo 
trembled. A now Power had been projected into the affaics 
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of men, which was silently yet most radically to transform the 
whole state of society. 

During the Dark Ages there seem to have been no great 
movements of men from the centre to the circumference, un- 
less we except the Crusades, which can scarcely come under 
the designation of a Colonization scheme. But as the day 
began to dawn after that dark Gothic night, even in the first 
gray of the morning, are heard the sounds of preparation, of 
men going out into the wilderness across the seas. 

Christopher Columbus, in his desire to find India, found 
America. The first object of these earliest colonists was 
no doubt the precious metals. This led Pizarro from his 
adopted home, in Peru, eastward. El Dorado, with its throne 
of s6lid gold, drew Raleigh westward. And so long as 
gold was the object of the colonists, the Western World 
became the cemetery of all who approached her shores. But 
after several centuries of fruitless attempts, men found out 
the secret of a stable colony, the pursuit of agriculture. Spain 
and Portugal were only the pioneers of Providence towards 
a settlement of the Western World. There was another land, 
of glorious ancestry, noble men, and vigorous language, now 
rising above the horizon, like a great sun, which was presently 
to flood the world with light. Britain, the vital centre of the 
Protestant world, has sent her life to the very extremities of 
the earth, until the antipodes talk with England in the good 
old Saxon tongue. Australia is the youngest child of British 
Colonization, and we notice it first because it is the most re- 
markable of all. Prom a penal colony, founded by Govern- 
ment during the last century, it is fast advancing towards the 
front rank of nations. Like our own California, God per- 
mitted gold, that great attracting element In the world, to 
draw thousands from the mother country. But as the popu- 
lation increased, the arts and refinements of the original stock 
advanced with the increase; and then God, as if to show the 
intention of all this preparation, awakens a deep religions 
feeling throughout the whole continent. And during the last 
decade the world has perhaps scarcely ever beheld such rapid 
progress in the spirit of Christianity. Anglo-Saxon laws, 
Anglo-Saxon liberty, Anglo-Saxon endurance, and, above all, 
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Anglo-Saxon Christianity, are fast tarningthe wilderness into 
the garden of the Lord. 

We go back from this last growth of British Colonization 
to its incipient stage, not so much to give particulars on a sub- 
ject already hackneyed, as to complete our induction, and thus 
arrive at our conclusion. England, Holland, and France con- 
tended for mastery in North America. Prance sought power, 
and proposed to build up a splendid empire ; but she failed. 
Ho land, a nation of colonists, sought wealth ; but she failed. 
But the British yeomen, flying from the oppressors of their 
conscience and seeking liberty to worship God, crowded the 
shores of this land, pressed through mountain passes into the 
valleys and prairies of the West, until the whole land was in 
their possession. And like Abraham, who set up his altar to 
Jehovah as he entered Canaan, so these colonists reared ten 
thousand altars to Jehovah — ^Jesus. 

Pehaps we boast too much in this day of our Anglo-Saxon 
progress, as though there was inherent power in the race to 
revolutionize the world. There may be such power there, but 
it is only so because G-od has chosen this race, as He once chose 
the Hellenic race, as the instrument to carry on His unfolding 
purpose. That purpose is to evangelize the world, and the 
preparation of this race, through all their history, shows that 
God can cause even the wrath of man to praise Him. 

The subject would be incomplete did I not advert to one 
more point of Colonization, which is no bigger than a man's 
band. While from the seats of the Teutonic race two streams 
are flowing eastward and westward, each of them already large 
yet every day increasing in volume and spreading themselves 
over the vast and comparatively uninhabited regions of Aas- 
tralia and North America, a thread-like current is setting to- 
wards the dark continent of Africa. Africa seemed to be for 
ages untouched by this potent instrument of God for evangeli- 
zation. Colonies penetrated Asia, America, Australia, and, as 
if by magic, the Gospel followed in the train. But poor Ethio- 
pia stretched forth her hands in vain. But the wheels of God's 
providence, which seem to us to move slowly, move with abso- 
lute certainty, and now we behold that great scheme of Coloniza- 
tion, which we have been tracing as the harbinger of Gospel 
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light, toaching the shores of Africa; and the light-hoase on 
Cape Mesorado, which casts its light on thewaves of the Atlan- 
tic, throws it back also into the dark interior: emblem of that 
light which we believe will ere long reach from Liberia over 
the whole continent. 

And wbo can tell the beneficial influence which thiscolony may 
hereafter exert on the Jiative inhabitants of Africa. This little 
free Ee pub lie may, for aught we know, be the germ of a great 
and flourishing empire. Look back three hundred years, and 
you will find a few leeble colonies of Europeans struggling trith 
the most formidable difficulties, and often on the very verge of 
extinction. And now behold these weak colonies grown to be 
one of tbe most powerful nations on earth. Let it be consider- 
ed that the same benignant Providence which watched over 
this country, and raised it to its present eminence among the 
nations of the earth, has also smiled on the infant Republic of 
Liberia. And he who watches the signs of the times must 
have noticed a most remarkable concentration of public atten- 
tion upon that continent not only in Britain, but in America 
and France. From the analogy of all past Colonization schemes, 
may we not hope for the regeneration of Africa. 

If the facts now presented are true, then is it true that God 
is guiding the affairs of man to one grand issue, the establish- 
ing of His kingdom in the earth. Wherever we have seen in 
the past the removal of great masses of men from one country 
to another, (whatever may have been the apparent cause,) we 
have seen Christianity following and planting itself among the 
settlers. And so uniform has been this effect, that we cannot 
point to an exceptional case. Trace the chain : Noah possess- 
ing the whole earth; Abraham ** seeking a country;'* Israel 
entering into Canaan. The Phoenicians, with their culture and 
their commerce, preparing the land, as it were, for the Greek and 
Eoman ; and they in their turn taking a higher type of civiliza- 
tion, as they unconsciously await the grand opening of the new 
dispensation. And then the world from that high point goes 
down into the decadence of the Middle Ages, where was no 
inquiring spirit, and no desire to expand. Then conges the 
shock of Eeforraation, and England stretches forth her hand 
and touches America, and touches Australia and India ; and 
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America, as the last link in the chain, with the thrill of Anglo- 
Saxon liberty, touches Africa. The work is almost done. These 
groat centres of Gospel light are fixed, and from these points 
shall stream out living truth, until millennial glory shall fill 
the earth. 



AFRICAN COLONIZATION AND CHRISTIAN MISSIONS.* 
BY J. BERRIEN LINDSLEY, M. D., D. D. 

In the entire history of Christian effort and philanthropy, 
we doubt whether another instance occurs of such deep-seated, 
persistent, and long-continued misunderstanding and misrepre- 
sentation as in the case of the American Colonization Society. 
From the very conception of this groat and humane enterprise 
to the present day, the objects, purposes, views, desires, and 
hopes of its projectors, advocates, and friends have been per- 
verted, distorted, and hence opposed by able men, from widely 
different points of view, and for Terj different reasons. So 
varied, so intense, so artful, so forcible, so plausible, so malig- 
pant have been these multiform attacks, that nothing bat the 
great Christian miracle of patience in the hearts of its few but 
faithful friends, and the inherent excellence of the cause itself, 
could have enabled it to keep head above water during the 
half-century since the project first took practical shape in the 
mind of a true-hearted, humble, Christian educator. 

Unhappily, just about the time that the philanthropic and 
devout Finley, of New Jersey, was attempting to get the at- 
tention of American statesmen and churchmen to what he then 
conceived, and what we now know, to be one of the widest- 
reaching and most pregnant schemes of the prolific nineteenth 
century, the questions connected with the famous Missouri 
Compromise debate also began to agitate the country, literally 
from centre to circumference. The odium tkeologicum has long 
been a by-word with moralists, and an opprobrium and stumb- 
ling-block with unbelievers. We hold, however, that it is as 
honey to gall when compared with political virulence, and 
that, indeed, it is ordinarilj^ and truly but an offshoot, or else 
constituent part, of the latter. So it came to pans that jaun- 
diced ej'es were imnjediately turrjed upon the founders of the 
Society and all connected with it, although it was also at once 
indorsed by many most prominent and influential public men. 
It was directly concerned with Africans, and thus with slavery; 
and when this is written the whole tale is told, for upon this 
subject we all understand that the whole great American peo- 

*From the Theological Medium, for October, 1873, a Cumberland Presbyter|«n 
Quarterly, Nashville, Tenn. 
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pie have for some fifty years been either demented or else, in 
the righteoas providence of God, for wise and gracious pur- 
poses, given over to wild delusions. Nations have their per- 
sonal religious experience as well as individuals. Let us hope 
that the infatuation has passed away, and that speedily afflic- 
tion will have wrought its proper work, and that all this 
mighty nation will awake to righteousness, gird its loins, and 
go about its heaven-appointed work of conveying the light of 
Christian civilization to the great continents on its right hand 
and left. 

One singular misconception, prevailing from the start until 
this very day, and, because of its bearing upon the productive 
ability and hence financial interests of the nation at large, 
adapted tO" arouse insidious and deeply self-interested opposi- 
tion to the Colonization scheme, is the idea that its advocates 
wish and intend to transport the vast African population of 
the United States to its original seat. President Dew, of Wil- 
liam and Mary College, published an exceedingly interesting, 
well-written, and powerful pamphlet against the Society, based 
upon this view. I read it, twenty odd years since, on one of 
the old-time, magnificent packets between New Orleans and 
Nashville, being kindly favoured with its use by a planter. It 
was a perfectly stunning argument, showing, as clearly as that 
two and two make four, that the Colonizationists were as vis- 
ionary as any of Dean Swift's Laputan philosophers, since, by 
the elastic law of population, just as fast as a few thousand 
liberated slaves were conveyed by slow-sailing ships to Liberia, 
their places would be refilled by the increased fertility of the 
race, caused by this very removal itself. And thus the good 
Fin ley, with Henry Clay, and all the rest of them, were merely 
engaged in rolling up the stone of Sisyphus, and with no bet- 
ter success. We have since read the same line of argument 
in Villerm^ and other eminent publicists, but by none of them 
have we found it so thoroi%hly elaborated and so well-expressed 
as by President Dew. Of course, it was to us &fulmen brutum, 
as we knew very well what Dr. Finley and his associates pro- 
posed and what they did not propose. They proposed then, 
as now, to remove Christian African freedmen to Africa, for 
the sake of promoting the highest interests of these freedmen, 
and for the sake of Christianizing the great and populous con- 
tinent of Africa. The friends of Liberia have never been so 
ignorant of history and political science as to suppose that it 
was either desirable or practicable to remove three or five mil- 
lions of men, women, and children across a wide expanse of 
ocean, unless there was a greater stimulus behind these mil- 
lions than was either in Fin ley's time or is in ours. Strange, 
indeed, would have been such an error, for the founders of 
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the American Colonization Society were among the most emi- 
nent educators, divines, and statesmen of the day. They had 
their headquarters in the City of Washington, and were in 
every way so situated as to be just the very last men to make 
so gross a mistake. 

If a great and deeply-learned man like Dew, of William and 
Mary, should thus misjudge the scheme of Finley, we need not 
be surprised to find similar perverted ideas taking possession 
of narrower minds, connected with leading and influential cur- 
rent magazines and journals. 3ince undertaking, a few months 
ago, to prepare this article for the Theological Medium, a quar- 
terly, to aid which every Cumberland Presbyterian minister 
should hold himself ready when called upon, I have met with 
a long article in a leading New York daily, from the pen of a 
traveling correspondent in the Southern States. I laid it aside, 
intending to copy it here, but time and its length forbid. It 
is a forcible delineation of the great evil which the Colonization 
Society will inflict upon the South by tempting away from its 
limits sober, industrious laborers, just at the time when such 
useful citizens would be most valuable in repairing its waste 
places. This argument and objection, in fewer words, I have 
met perhaps a thousand times since the memorable year 1865, 
repeated by writers in every part of the land. Now, if these 
people, who are so stingily afraid of bestowing a little of Ameri- 
can enlightenment upon that Africa which has done so much 
to create American wealth, will carefully read President Dew's 
able pamphlet, above-mentioned, they will at once dismiss all 
such fears. The American Colonization Society may, during the 
next decade, and the next, assist so many Christian-minded 
freedmen, to their forefathers' land as to dot it from tropic to 
cape with mission stations, and yet the African vote and the 
African labor in the South remain undiminished. 

From 1830 to 1860 the American Colonization Society was 
exposed to pitiless attacks by fanatical and selfish parties, on 
precisely different grounds, in the antagonistic sections of the 
wide-extended Union. Throughout the North, particularljs in 
the New England States, the most active and influential in 
forming public opinion, a very energetic and eloquent warfare 
was kept up against it, as encouraging and abetting the sin of 
slavery. So violent and so successful was this warfare as aU 
most to neutralize the efforts of the Society to secure an impar- 
tial hearing. Only by heroic perseverance and a patient tenac- 
ity of purpose, rarely equalled and never surpassed, was it ena- 
bled to make bead against its formidable foes, and to maintain 
its organization and fruitful activity. In the Southern States^ 
on the other hand, the narrow-minded and suicidal jealousy, 
too often and too fktally exhibited by large capitalists against 
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all efforts to ameliorate the condition of the lahoring massee 
and to elevate the poor, led to the same results. As the anti- 
abiTery crosade in the north-eastern comer of the Union grew 
stronger of tongae and more [K>tent of pen, so did the anxiety 
and timidity of accamnlated capital in the South, particularly 
in the extreme Southern States, become more and more merca- 
rial and easily alarmed. Hence, in these States African Colo- 
nization was looked upon with great suspicion as being the 
forerunner of revolutionary abolitionism. Very soon this sus- 
picion was proclaimed, and the Society rendensd so odious as 
to be compelled to restrict its operations mainly to a few bor- 
der States. Yet, during this long, tedious dwelling in the wil- 
dem^ of folly, contention, and strife— amidst the hootings of 
discordant passions and the bowlings of wild imaginings — the 
heaven-guided advocates of African regeneration held on un- 
moved in the course first marked out by the founders of their 
organization. It had nothing to do with the intrinsically- mo- 
mentous questions connected with the continuance or termina* 
tion of slavery. In each State these were to be settled on their 
own merits, precisely as bad been the case during the period 
from 1776 to that of the formation of the Society. It was 
neither pro-slavery nor anti-slavery: it was a great Christian 
mission, for the benefit of individuals and of two continents. 

The African Colonization scheme was fostered by a great 
variety of individuals scattered throughout the country, repre- 
senting different branches of the Church and different parties 
in the State, yet two leading motives were prominent and 
powerful. The one was a desire to promote the improvement 
and welfare of the individual colonists ; the other was through 
them to Christianize Africa. It was throughout a Christian 
and philanthropic project. This will appear the more plainly 
by looking at the lives and characters of its advocates, and by 
studying their own declarations respecting their purposes. 

Robert Finley, who first gave the plan definite shape, by 
bringing to bear upon it the modern and efficient agency of 
free nations — associated effort — was a distinguished divine and 
educator, of New Jersey and Georgia, being President of the 
University of the latter State at the time of his decease. My 
own honored and sainted father was his pupil at Basking 
Ridge, and among the earliest names I have learned to vene- 
rate and love for all that constitutes the perfection of Chris- 
tian excellence was that of Dr. Finley. His inner life is well 
exhibited in the following letter to a friend, John P. Mum- 
ford, Esq., of New York, which also illustrates the historical 
fact, that the Colonization Society had its origin in the spirit 
of missions. From the African Repository, vol. 1, page 2: 
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"Basking Kidge, Feb, 14, 1815. 
"Dear Sir: The longer I live to see the wretchedness of 
men, the more I admire the virtue of those who devise, and 
with patient labor to execute, plans for the relief of the 
wretched. On this subject the state of the^eeftZac^shas very 
much occupied my mind. Their number increases greatly, 
and their wretchedness, too, as appears to me. Every thing 
connected with their condition, including their color, is against 
them ; nor is there much prospect that their state can ever be 
greatly meliorated while they shall continue among us. Gould 
not the rich and benevolent devise means to form a colony on some part 
of the Coast of Africa, similar to the one at Sierra Leone^ which might 
gradually induce many free blacks to go and settle, devising for them 
the means of getting there, and of protection and support till they 
were established f Could they be sent back to Africa, a three- 
fold benefit would arise : we should be cleared of them ; we 
should send to Africa a population partly civilized and Qhris- 
tianized for its benefit; and our blacks themselves would be 
put in a better situation. Think much upon this subject, and 
then please write me when you have leisure." 

The other most active person in pushing along this cause to 
a happy issue was Mills, of Connecticut, a name conspicuous 
in the annals of American Protestant churches. What man- 
ner of man he was can best be brought before our readers by 
copying from the African Eepository, vol. i, page 63, date 
1825, the following eulogiura, by the eloquent pen of the now 
eminent Dr. Leonard Bacon, of New Haven, written a few years 
after the death of its subject, and while as yet all his great 
schemes were mere beginnings: 

"A young minister of the Gospel once said to an intimate 
friend, * My brother, you and I are little men ; but before we 
die, our influence must be felt on the other sid of the world.* 
Not many years after a ship, returning from a distant quarter 
of the globe, paused on her passage across the deep. There 
stood on the deck a man of God, who wept over the dead body 
of his friend. He prayed, and the sailors wept with him. And 
they consigned that body to the ocean. It was the body of 
the man who, in the ardor of youthful benevolence, had aa- 
pired to extend his influence through the world. He died in 
youth, but he redeemed his pledge; and at this hour his influ- 
ence is felt in Asia, in Africa, in the islands of the sea, and in 
every corner of his native country. This man was Samuel 
John Mills ; and all who know his history will say that I have 
exaggerated neither the grandeur of his aspirations nor the re- 
sult of his efforts. He traversed our land like a ministering 
spirit, silently, and yet effectually, from the hill-country <« 
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the Pilgrims to the Yalley of the Missouri. Ho wandered on 
his errands of benevolence from village to villagej and from 
city to city, pleading now with the patriot for a country grow- 
ing up to an immensity of power, and now with the -Chriritian 
for m world lying in wickedness. He explored in person the 
desolations of the West, and in person he stirred up to enter- 
prise and effort the churches of the East. He lived for India 
and Owhyhee, and died in the service of Africa. He went to 
heaven in his youth, but his works do follow him' like a long 
train of glory, th^t still widens and brightens, and will widen 
and brighten forever. Who can measure the* influence of one 
such minister of the Gospel?" 

Finley and Mills had the faith which moves mountains. By 
them were wrought miracles quite as conspicuous as those of 
Vincent de Paul, Xavier, or others to whom the Koraan Cath- 
olic Church accords the honors of canonization ; and, in com- 
mon with these and their compeers, of mediaeval and apostolic 
times, their names will be held in lasting remembrance by the 
true church universal, until the millennial day. 

As the two foremost names in the actual establishment of 
the Society were noted for activity and practical zeal, so the 
two forerunners of the scheme, in the days of British rule, 
were remarkable for the combination of deep theological lore 
with an earnest interest for human progress, which in our 
own days has characterized Chalmers and Channing. Samuel 
Hopkins was the student of Jonathan Edwards, and was for 
thirty years pastor at Newport, Rhode Island, and eminent as 
head of a school in theological controversy called, alter him, 
'•Hopkinsian." "He hud many qualities fittirig him for a 
reformer: great singleness of purpose, invincible patience of 
research, sagacity to detect and courage to oppose errors, a 
thirst for consistency of views, and resolution to carry out his 
principles to their legitimate consequences." A typical char- 
acter, he has passed into tbe domain of romance as the hero 
of Mi's. Stowe's "Minister's Wooing." His coadjutor was 
Ezra Styles, pastor at Newport for twenty-one years, and 
President of Yale College for eighteen years. Noted for learn- 
ing, eloquence, and piety, he ranks very high in the list of the 
great men who have been connected with that venerable insti- 
tution. 

If the precursors and founders of the Society wore men of 
such mark, the followers and aids coming at their call were 
composed of such material as could be found at no other pe- 
riod, in no other place, and under no other circumstances in 
our country's domain or history. There is open before me a 
page containing, in a list of fifty names, the original members. 
First is H. Clay, who devoted his life to advocating the 
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"American System," and a little below that of John Ran- 
dolph of Roanoke, who devoted his life, with equal pertinacity 
and more success, to the destruction of that system ; both, 
however, iiarmonized then, and through many years continued 
to harmonize, in sentiments of philanthropy to their servmnts, 
if not to the world. High in the list, with peculiar appropri- 
ateness, occurs the name of Dr. William Thornton, one of the 
earliest, most self^enying, and enthusiastic advocates of the 
project or African Colonization. Daniel Webster, thus early 
in his grand career, bears testimony to the yalue of a move- 
ment which, had not cross-grained human nature intervened, 
would have maintained inviolate both Union and Constitution. 
Richard Bland Lee, J. Mason, Geo. A. Carroll, Bushrod Wash- 
ington, and others, gracefully remind us that Maryland and 
Virginia were as forward in giving their representative men 
to the cause as they were afterward persevering in maintain- 
ing colonies under its auspices. William Meade, whose apos- 
tolic zeal and happy combination of human learning with 
Christian graces has made him known and dear to multitudes 
who never heard his voice, is an appropriate forerunner of the 
many accomplished divines, from the Episcopal and other 
Churches, who have since fostered the work. I must forbear, 
for want of time, mentioning only one other name; that of 
the talented lawyer, Francis S. Key, whose " Star-spangled 
Banner" will in all likelihood continue to be sung by enthu- 
siastic millions in America for centuries to come, as has liU- 
ther's battle-hymn in Germany for centuries past. 

It matters not how we take up the history of this Ameri- 
can Colonization Society, in its remote conception,«n its birth, 
through its infancy to a now vigorous youth, always — ^it bears 
testimony strong and impregnable that its aims are good — 
good for America, good, for Africa, good for the Church of 
God. 

To give, even succinctly, an account of the development and 
results of the Society, at home and in its African colony of 
Liberia, would require so much space, that I am unwilling to 
tax further the patience of my readers.* I content myself with 

* Dr. S. D. Baldwin well epitomizes the progress made some twenty yean since. In 
tlj« following passage, on page 456 of " Dominion : " " For thirty years an experiment 
of thus redeeming Africa has been under the direction of private beneTolenoe. For 
imi yours a republic, growing out of Colonization, has been in prosperous existence; 
and i'-tit'Ai successive year has increased the products of the country fifty per cent. Li- 
b«iiiu is the most remarkable political phenomenon in history. It alone, of all tha 
H4tionH ever organized, arose without bloodshed. With the most ezuberent son and 
th« iiioHt favorable of climates, with the greatest variety of fruits and indigenous ata- 
pl«4s, it has advantages for the site of Hamitic dominion which no other part of Afriea 
afturds." 
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the broad, but emphatic, statement, that the grand result ob- 
tained, and fully compensating for all, and a thousandfold 
more than all, its cost, is hope: hope for Africa, hope for the 
African race in America. Liberia opens the door to a conti- 
nent, and holds out an excelsior banner to a race. The salva- 
tion of the African race in America depends upon their enter- 
ing that door and grasping that banner. Shakspeare never 
more singularly exhibited his wonderful talent of seizing at a 
glance and describing by a word the true characteristics of 
individuals, classes, and nations, than when he called France 
God's own soldier. Devotion to an idea has given France, 
since the days of Clovis, pre-eminence among the nations of 
Europe. A proof of vanity it may be, but a source of noble 
deeds: drawing upon it the admiration of Islam no less than 
of Christendom, is the idea that to France belong th^ defense 
and protection of the Christian faith. The salvation of the 
Western World from the swarming hordes of Saracens, the 
brilliant deeds of two centuries of Crusades in Palestine, and 
in all the East, Frank synonymous with Christian, justifies 
this high assumption, and removes it far from the category of 
empty braggadocia. The idea of liberty, as carried out by 
self-government, is the basis of American nationality. The 
development of this idea has given it a place among nations 
never reached before in so short a period. The abandonment 
of this idea will speedily consign it to an effete corruption. 
Every people must have some high ideal after which to aspire. 
This ideal is its soul ; when acted upon, the people have life, 
and more or less, according to its felt influence. Now, what 
other ideal is there, or can there be, for the African race in 
the United States, than that which has for a full century been so 
modestly yet hopefully enunciated by themselves — the regen- 
eration by and through them ; and how hopeless all such aspi- 
rations, but for the good work so patiently performed through 
the Colonization Society? Thus we have seen the patient 
labor of a half century result in the secure establishment of a 
Christian Republic on the Western Coast of Africa, occupying 
just the latitudes peculiarly unfit for the labors of Caucasian 
missionaries, although inhabited by teeming millions of natives 
in various stages of barbarism. Just contemporary with this 
result we have another, illustrating the doctrine, so dear to 
every devout mind of an overruling and directing Providence. 
For three thousand years or more the Sphynx has been the 
emblem of Africa. With the exception of a narrow rim, the 
continent has been a vast unknown region to the active and 
enterprising nations around^ whose emissaries have vainly 
endeavored to penetrate its recesses and unveil its mysteries. 
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Within a score of years the veil has commenced to rise, the 
Sphynx is showing its proportions, the riddle is being solved. 
This remarlfable progrens in geogrupbical discovery has been 
compassed mainly tbrongh the pereevering efforts of Ghristian 
misHionaries, of whom the heroic Livingstone is a type. Ad- 
other twenty years of euitli effort and discovery will make us 
acquainted with the great featares of all Central Africa. 

As our knowledge of this region extends, we find many 
tribes with a rude civilization equal at least to that of our 
own forefathers in the wilcls and fuslnesses of Germany, less 
than two thousand j'eat's ago, when the Roman legion -■ vainly 
attempted to penetrate and snbduc that region. What Pa- 
gan Rome signally failed lo do Christian Rome as signally 
accomplished, and epeciuHy through the exlcnaive German 
element introduced and incorporated into Rome by the results 
of several centuries of war. What more reasonable and Bober- 
irtinded analogy can be drawn from any comparison of past, 
present, and probable future events, than that the fast-increas- 
ing millions of Africans in America, acting upon their own 
counirymen in Africa, through the firmly-secured base-line of 
Liberia, and during century after century, may accomplish a 
similar wonderful result. 

The grandest revolution in the world's history, bo far as we, — 
that is, all Europe and America, — are concerned, is the one 
which changed the great plains of Northern and Ihemountain 
fastnesRcs of Central Europe into the strongholds of Christiaa 
faith, learning, art, scleneo, and government. This revolution 
was the work of not less than ten centuries of continuous 
effort and struggle. Its history fills volumes upon voiumea, 
from the inspired pen of Paul to the eloquent pages of the 
pure and charitable Montulembert. Our all is contained in 
that history. How perfectly rational, by the light of past 
providence and the clear words of Holy Scripture, is the bwiof, 
that the real solution of that problem, which for a century has 
perplesed the minds of our good rn en and great,^-of onr Wasfa- 
inglons and Jeifersona, our Everotts and Greens, our Finleys 
and Breckin ridges, our Alexanders and Baldwins, — to wit, the 

Eroblem of Africa in America, will thus find its glorious and 
appy solution. As Jtome, conquered by Germany, redeemeii 
and disenthralled Germany from the depths of barbaric super- 
stition and misery, so may America compensate enslaved Af- 
rica for centuries of unchristian violence, by imparting to her 
the light and life of the Gospel. In the one case good wu 
returned for evil ; in the other, evil is atoned ibr by good. In 
both cases the wonder-working providence of the Judge of lU 
the earth overrules evil for good. 
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Excelleiicv J. J. Bcherts. Presdent of di« Republic of 
laberiA^ was entertained ac a banq-iec oa Fri«iaj evening, 
October 3. ac die «jroftvenor Hocel^ by the Con:*ai4jeneral of 
Liberia and Mrs. James Jaokaon. The priests coaipri:?ed — 
G ener a l Sohenck. United States Minister. Sir W:Iiiam MitehelL 
Mr. W. IL Torrene, M. P., Mr. acd Madame De Bansen, Mr. 
Moritz De Bazuen, Mr Benjamin Mo ran, . United States Lega> 
tion, Mr. W. X. Wyide, Colonel O^ape, Mr. Alderman Moore 
of Monrovia, Mr. R. F. Holdernese. Mr. G. R CoLiis. ( Li be Kan 
ConsnL Birm'ngham. Mr. A. L. Fox. Liberian Consul. Fal- 
month. ■ Mr. W. *jo»lden, LL. B., Mr. Charles Tottenham. Mr. 
John Gi?nion, ilr. and Mrs. Ge<3rjre Fumess, Mr. and Mrs. 
Alfred Eii^ards. Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Mosses, Mr. and Mrs* 
Amott. Dr. and Mrs. Potts, Mr. A. Carne5ri«^, Mr. M'DonelL Mr. 
J. Grerstenbersr. Chairman of t^e Coaneil of Foreign Bond- 
holders. . Dr. Patteson, Mr. Edwin Croslev, Mr. Alfred G. 

M 

Sharpe. Mr. B, Bdnnell. Mr. T. N. Kerr. Mr. Robert Whitbr^ 
Mr. and >Ir«. F. B- Smart, Mr. and Mrs. Moss Isaacs. Mr. and 
Mrs. Aiex. Melville. Mrs. Marchisio. Mr. and Miss Madden, Mr. 
and Mrs. G. L<jais, Mias Loais, Mr. and Mrs. Pearson, Mr. and 
Mrs. Hart, Mr. B. Raspini. Mr. Broadbent. Jtc, Ac. Tht; follow- 
ing were prevented, throagh absence fr>m town or previous 
engagemer.t3. from being present: The Right Hon. the Lord 
Mavor acd Lad v Mavoress. Ladv MitcbelL Mr. Alderman Lask, 
M. P.- CLord Mavor elect.; and Mrs. Ln^k. Alderman Sir'Jas. 
Clarke Lawrence, Bart. M. P., Mr. Alderman W. M' Arthur, M. 
P., and Mrs. M'Arthar. Colonel Gonrlev, M. P., Mr. W! K. 
Wait. M. P.. and Mrs. Wait, Mr. W. B. Glasse. Q. C, and Mrs. 
Glasse, Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Austin, and Mr. and Mrs. Saml 
Gnmey. The usual loyal and national toasts were proposed 
by the'Cbairman. Sir W, Mitchell responded to the toast of 
the Army. Navy, and Aaxiliary Forces. The toast of "Pros- 
perity to Liberia." was proposed in an admirable speech by the 
American Minister, and was responded to by President Roberta. 
Mr. W. Torrens. M. P., eloqaently proposed ''Prosperity to 
America," to which General Schenck replied. The Chairman 
proposed the health of Mr. and Madame De Bunsen, to which 
Mr. De Bunsen responded in an excellent speech. The Chair- 
man then proposed - The Legal Advisers of the Republic," 
which wa.s replied to by Mr. W. Godden, LL. B., the healths 
of Mr. Benjamin Moran of the American Legation, and of Mr. 
W. H. Wylde of the Foreign Office, to which those gentlemen 
eloquently responded. The health of Mr. and Mrs. Jackson 
was proposed by General Schenck, and responded to by the 
Consul-General. His Excellency the President will leave 
Bngland on the 12th of October, for Liberia. — London Gazette. 
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DEPABTUBE OF OTJB FALL EXPEDITIOE. 

The Amerioan Colonization Society has sent every year 
some people of color to Liberia since the first expedition of 
the Society fifty-three years ago. The vessel for 1873 is the 
barque Jasper, which sailed from New Yot-k on Friday, No- 
vember 28. Her passengers are seventy-three in number, of 
whom thirty-three are from Strawberry Plains, East Tennes- 
see, to settle at Warnerville, Junk Biver; thirty-four are from 
Hawkinsville, Georgia, for Brewerville; and six are from 
Jacksonville, Florida, for Artbington. The party is princi- 
pally composed of families, and a goodly number go to join 
relatives already in that Hepublic. In ages the emigrants vary 
from the infant of two months to the man of more than three- 
score and ten years, but thd majority are young, the average 
being about twenty. The sexes are nearly equally represented. 
Fifteen of the adults are farmers, and two are ministers in 
the Methodist E. Church. Twenty are members of religious 
denominations. Intelligence and enterprise characterize the 
individual emigrants, and the whole are induced to seek a new 
home by the expectation of improving their social status in a 
country where social position is not influenced by color simply, 
and with the desire to advance Christian civilization in the 
continent of their forefathers,' 

Messrs. Yates & Porterfield, the owners of the bark Jasper, 
have made every provision for the comfort of the passengers. 
Formerly the Colonization Society maintained a vessel of its 
own for the service, but latterly it has been found less expen- 
sive to send the emigrants under contract. 

The voyage will occupy from thirty-five to forty days. Upon 
arrival at Monrovia, the capital of Liberia, the colonists will 
be taken in charge by the Society's agent, Hon. H. W. 
Dennis, who is also Secretary of the Treasury of the [Repub- 
lic. They will bo furnished with temporary homes, and for 
six months they will receive provisions gratis. The Liberian 
Government gives twenty -five acres of land to each fai^iily 
upon landing. 

The work of the Society has been promotive of much good 
in Western Africa. Intelligence as well as population increases, 
and commerce is growing in proportion. 
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BOLL OF imOBAimr FOB UBBHA, 

By BAsaiTB Jaspbb, prom New Yobk, November 28, 1873. 



From Strawberry Plains, Jefferson Oo., Tenn.^ for Wamermllet Junk Eiver. 



No. 


Name. 


Age. 


Occttpation. 


• 

BeligioQ. 


1 


Harry Price 


61 
49 

8 
27 
25 

6 

4 

2 
75 
67 
16 
32 
29 

7 

6 

3 

2 
76 
46 
35 
16 
10 

8 

6 

3 

2 

5 mos. 

25 


Farmer. 




2 


Matilda Price 


Baptist. 


3 


Emory Price. 


Farmer. 
Farmer. 


4 


Daniel Price 




5 


Emma Price 




6 


Rachel Price 


« 


7 


Mary Price 




8 


Elizabeth Price .-. 




9 


Daniel McMillen 


Methodist. 


10 


Rachel McMillen 




Presbyter'n. 


11 


Maria Meek 


Farmer. 


12 


James McMillen 




13 


Caroline McMillen 


Methodist. 


14 


Sarah Ann McMillen 


Minister 




15 


Mary Ann McMillen 




16 


William McMillen 




17 


Griffin McMillen 




18 


Silvia McMillen 


Presbyter'n. 


19 


Isaac Woods, 


Methodist. 


20 


Sarah Woods 


Methodist. 


21 


Charles Woods 


Farmer 




22 


Margaret Woods 




23 


Elizabeth Woods 




24 


Sarah Woods, Jr 




25 


William Woods , 




26 


Jennie Woods 




27 


Harriet Woods 




28 


Isham Thomas 


Methodist. 


29 


Myra Thomas 


22 




30 


George Alfred Thomas 


5 

3 

4 mos. 

14 
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Cordelia E. Thomas 




32 


William C. Thomas 




33 


Joseph Thomas 











From Hawkinsville, Pulaski Co., Georgia, for Brewerville. 
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Ceaser Brown 

Winnie Brown 

Amos Brown 

George D. Brown 

Sarah Elizabeth Brown 
Amanda V. Brown 
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45 
21 
20 
16 
15 




Farmer. 
Farmer. 



Baptist. 
Baptist. 
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TSA7ELS IH LIBEBIA, Ko. 2. 
BY REV. EDWARD W. BLYDEN. 

MoKBOViA, Aiiguit 30, 1873. 

The St. Paul's Biveb. — Agreeably to my promise in my last, I now re- 
sume the narratire of my " Travels in Liberia." 

On the 9th inst. the Hon. Secretary of the Treasury having kindly patttt 
my disposal a boat and six hands for three days, I left the wharf of Messja. 
Sherman & Dimery, accompanied by Alfred B. King, a promising graduate 
of Liberia College, for a trip up the river. The weather indications ' were 
not very favorable; heavy clouds hung about the eastern horizon, and * 
slight sprinkling gave tokens of a wet journey. Protected, however, by ovtr- 
coats and blankets, we determined to encounter the inclement season, trusting, 
too, to the shelter of an awning, whose usefulness, by-the-by, we found oot 
after a little trial, would not have been impaired by one or two patches. 

After two hours' pull through the monotonous Stockton, we reached the 
St. Paul's river, with its broad and lovely sheet of water appearing more 
lovely and expansive, probably, in consequence of the pent-up and dreary 
passage by which we had gained access to it. 

We soon landed at the residence of Bishop Roberts. The small ** home- 
like residence," formerly with its rural surroundings, attracted the attention 
of the visitor to these parts and tempted him to land, has given place to IIm 
stately brick mansion. 

We found the Bishop in his study surrounded by books and papers. He 
gave' us an energetic and cordial welcome, and soon with the help of his 
hospitable lady, had a most sumptuous luncheon prepared for us. While the 
culinary arrangements were going on, we had an opportunity of conversing 
with the Bishop, and gathering from him some information as to the con- 
dition and prospects of educational and missionary matters. There are 
schools under his supervision at the settlements of Virginia, Lower Caldwell, 
Cl&y- Ashland, Louisiana, Millsburg, and Carysburg. The school at Virginia 
has 41; Lower Caldwell, 25; Clay-Ashland, 40; Louisiana, 20; Millsburg, 
55 ; Carysburg, 25 ; pupils of both sexes. In these schools, there is a deplora- 
ble deficiency of books, which is a great draw- back to the progress of the 
pupils. Two or three years ago, Mr. Arthington, of Leeds, sent out a num- 
ber of elementary school books to be distributed throughout the Republic* 
but they were only as a drop in the bucket. 

The Bishop expressed great regret and concern that so little was being 
done to answer the loud calls coming from every quarter for laborers among 
the heathen, but complained that the ministerial laborers are very few and 
much straitened for want of means. He said that in his opinion the churches 
in the settlements needed strengthening before any attempts could be effectually 
made to go to "regions beyond," but thought that some work in that di- 
rection ought to be done. The Bishop has a flourishing coffee farm from which 
he gets a large yield annually. 
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After leaving the Bishop's, we stopped at several other points on the river, 
and found the people everywhere engaged in planting cofifee. Mr. £. S. 
Morris, of Philadelphia, seems to have given stimalns to an enterprise which, 
years ago, such men as Allen B. Hooper and Abraham Blackledge endeavored 
t% make general in Liberia. The Liberia Advocate is innocnlating the peo- 
ple with the disease of cofifee planting ; and the Colonization Society Agent here, 
Hon. H. W. Dennis, seems determined to do all he can to spread the contag- 
ion among the neighboring tribes. We fonnd not a few of the p^ple on the 
river living comfortably on the proceeds of their cofifee plantations. 

At White Plains we fonnd Hon. A. Washington with his scores of irons in 
ike fire— trading, farming, editing — ready to engage in a fall and ezhanstive 
discussion of all the questions of the day — agricnltural, political, and educa- 
tional; and he gave us the most minute information upon every point, from 
the origin of the name of his farm, " Deerford," so called from the numbers 
of deer which in former times used to swim across the river from that point 
to Millsbnrg, to the number of pounds of sugar made from his last years' 
crop ; and from the first item in the first number of the New Era to the last 
line in No. 5, then forthcoming. He has everything at his fingers' ends. 

Having enjoyed the abundance of good things which Mrs. Washington 
cheerfully provided, we left our lively and good-natured friend, farmer, mer- 
chant, editor, fully convinced that he will make his mark upon his country; 
albeit he makes one feel a sort of nervous apprehension, every now and then, 
that something will give way ; that some of the numerous irons which he so per- 
sistently keeps going will " come to grief." But in a conntry where energy 
is so rare a quality, we certainly ought not to grumble when occasionally we 
meet a little overflow of it. Oh, if only a little of the ezeess eould bebotUed 
up and handed to his next door neighbor! 

A few minutes from Deerford brought us across the river to Millsborg. 
This settlement is very dififerent from what it was when I first saw it twenty 
years ago— then the scene of the energetic labors of the devoted Ann Wil- 
kins, one of the few self-sacrificing workers to whom Liberia is bo much in- 
debted. There is the same solitary and continuous street extending th« 
whole length of what was once the settlement, but now only a region of gran 
and weeds sheltering a small house here and there. The lots are eearo^y 
distinguishable. The vacancies have been caused by deaths and removaku 

We could see on the opposite side of ^he river the settlement of Harrislmrgb 
or rather, the site of what was the settlement of Harrisburg— :/^t< is now mark- 
ed upon it. But let us be charitable. " Non ragioniam di lor, ma gnarda 6 
passa." The hope for the restoration of Harrisburg is in the Alexander 
High School, the building for which, hardly visible from Millsburg, is now 
untenanted. 

Under a drenching shower of rain we hastened through the town of MiHi- 
burg, and, after one hour's brisk walking, reached the settlement of 

Abthivgton. — We were most agreeably surprised at the extensive clearing 
which suddenly greeted our vision as we emerged from a heavy foreet. Wt 
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were kindly received and entertained by Mr. Alonso Hoggard, who is a sort 
of saperintendent of the settlement. 

In order to realize the amount of energy and thrift which must have been 
exerted to produce the results now witnessed in this new settlement, one most 
have seei^. as I saw a few years ago, the tract of country before the site was 
aelected. li was then an impenetrable forest of heavy timber and dense under- 
growth ; and it required no little physical and moral courage to confront such 
obstacles with no other instruments than axe and cutlass. The settlers of Arth- 
ington have done well. And if Mr. Robert Arthington, of Leeds, could see this 
urbe in rurt growing and expanding towards the interior, with its cheerful 
and industrious denizens, he surely would rejoice at the privilege granted 
him of taking the initiative in the glorious work of making the wilderness 
and solitary place to rejoice with the hum of a thriving Christian population. 
There are two schools in Arthington supported by the American Coloniza- 
tion Society, containing about seventy scholars. 

Among the foremost of the settlers are Alonzo Hoggard, Solomon York, 
and Henry Reynolds, who arrived in the" Golconda," December 19, 1869, (see 
Afbican Repositoey, 1870, p. 158.) The most well-to-do settler is Mr. 
Jefferson Bracewell, who arrived in the "Edith Rose," December 16, 1871. 
He will soon be an independent man. Scott Mason, June Moore, Csssar 
White, Solomon Hill, Andrew Turkett, Wm. Dickerson, Martha Walker, 
Harriet Wright, all immigrants by the " Edith Rose," are comfortably sit- 
uated, and display exemplary energy and industry. All have coffee trees 
ranging in number from 5000 to 100, and are planting more. 

Mr. Alonzo Hoggard has a commodious log house with twenty acres of 
land imder cultivation in coffee, rice, cassadas, potatoes, arrow- root, corn, 
ginger, cotton, sugar-cane. 

Mr. Jefferson Bracewell has thirty-eight acres under cultivation — eight 
acres in rice, the remainder in coffee, cotton, sugar-cane, potatoes, <&c. He 
has a mill for grinding cane, and a loom for working up the cotton. He 
makes cornmeal, and, indeed, looks for nothing from the Coast, I was in-, 
formed, but salt. 

Several of the leading men called upon me, and I gave them an account of 
the origin of their settlement, and the reasons which led Mr. Arthington to 
devote his money to such a purpose ; and I was glad to find that they seemed 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit. They assured me that they are doing 
all they can to extend their settlement towards the interior. The first house 
is about four miles from the river, the last abont eight, and they are pushing 
on in the direction of Bopoxo. They said that their great aim was to be 
wholly independent of foreign provisions, to live altogether upon the pro- 
duce of their lands, and to fraternize with the natives around and before them. 

These people deserve the sympathy of all the friends of Africa. It is cer- 
tainly wonderful to see what in a short time has been accomplished by a few 
illiterate men, possessing the proper spirit, without money, and with scarcely 
any other implement than that wonder-working sceptre, the hand. They 
work at great disadvantage ; but I was glad to find that, while they foster 
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amoDg themselves a spirit of combination and co-operation, they also main- 
tain a friendly rivalry, and exhibit a sort of restlessness — not political, I am 
happy to say, I believe they eschew politics — which are driving them for- 
ward to the interior. If they could only be assisted in facilitating and mul- 
tiplying their labor by mechanical improvements or animal co-operation, 
they would in a short time leave immeasurably behind their dreamy 
neighbors in the 0I4 settlements on the river in their languid and unfruit- 
ful existence. 

Surely philanthropists and scientific speculators need be at no loss for the 
means of occupying the'trackless wastes of the continent, and making them pro- 
ductive when, in the Western Hemisphere, there are millions of exiles pre- 
pared to make the untrodden wilds produce their quota for the commerce of 
the world. Would it not be better for Capt. Galton, instead of attempting 
the Herculean task of turning the stream of heathenish Chinese upon Africa 
to wash out the objectionable black stain, to direct his attention to the 
millions of civilized and Christianized blacks in the West who would fit in 
with less difficulty in the empty niche whose existence he now so much de- 
plores? Sir Samuel Baker and Mr. Win wood Reade, with greater show af 
reason, would turn over the vast regions of Soudan to the Saltan of Turkey 
and the Khedive of Egypt. Are the thousands of African youth now being 
educated in America willing even for this? 

Liberia is but a mere strip upon this continent; but such settlements as 
Arthington, and such settlers, give promise that the little strip will widen 
until vast tracts shall be absorbed. The loom and coffee scion will very soon 
be carried to every tribe within two hundred miles of Monrovia. 



THE MOHAMMEDANS. 

BY REV. EDWARD W. BLYDEIT. 

The Afbicak Repository for December, 1870, contains a very important 
and interegiting Annual Report made by Bishop Payne on the West African 
Mission, followed by an able paper recommending the establishment of "a 
new missionary jarisdiction at Cape Mount, having special reference to the 
Mohammedan population lying around the North and Northeast of that place." 

The Bishop says : " The Mandingoes are at once active traders and religioiu 
propagandists, pushing their trades and schools to the boundary of, and in- 
deed within, -the Liberian settlements." Again: "TheVeys are the mofit 
intelligent and interesting people on the West Coast, and are at this momeat 
the subjects of Mohammedan missionary effort, to which they are rapidly 
yielding." 

Whether Christians in America realize these facts or not, they are, never- 
theless, true. On my return to these parts, after an absence of two years, 
I notice a marked advance in Mohammedan effort, Some of the natives very 
near Monrovia have come to me inquiring for copies of the Koran, who two 
years ago were indifferent pagans ; others, who hardly knew an Arabic word» 
are now regular in their recitations of verses and prayers from the Koran. 
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Mohammedanism is a real missionary force in this oonntry ; and only thoae 
can understand its actiyity who have some acquaintance with the religion. 

Mr. Robert Depntie, the Presbyterian missionary at Gape Mount, has been 
BO struck with Moslem influence in that quarter, that, when I was at Rob- 
ertsport, a few weeks ago, he applied to me for lessons in Arabic. I taught 
him in a few days the alphabet and to read the text of the opening chapter 
of the Koran. He declared his determination to become acquainted with a 
system which seems to exert such power over the people. 

I think that American Missionary Boards, operating in this country, 
should take this matter into serious consideration. The Liborian Govern^ 
ment, I learn, is now about to enter upon interior operations with some ear- 
nestness; and the Secretary of the Treasury informs me that, if he can exert 
any influence, there will be in every considerable town or centre, where the 
Government makes a treaty, a Government or missionary school established. 
Teachers can be had, I think, of sufficient qualification to teach the rudi- 
ments of English, which the natives are all anxious to learn. These schools, 
I am sure, would be frequented by the children of the leading men; and they 
would gradually qualify, in some measure, the rising generation for closer 
and more amicable relations with the Americo-Liberians, as the latter ad- 
vance into the interior. 

If the Missionary Societies could lay hold upon the sympathies of the 
Mohammedan tribes iji our interior, it would be «n immensely useful thing 
to the Republic. Without doubt the Mohammedans are to be our auxiliariei 
in carrying civilization and Christian learning into the interior. What the 
Kroomen are in our maritime enterprises, the Mandingoes will be in our 
eflbrts in Central Africa — indispensably useful and necessary. It is folly, 
therefore, to be expending scattered efforts among the comparatively feeble 
and degraded tribes on the Coast, and neglect to lay hold of the great ruling 
elements in the interior. 

MoBTBOViA, October 4, 1873. 



BEY. THOMAS H. PEABKE, D. D. 

Rev. Thomas H. Pearne, D. D., has just returned to this country from 
Kingston, Jamaica, after an absence of three years. He was TJoited States 
Consul in Kingston, Jamaica. We are glad to note a very marked improve- 
ment in his health. His severe pioneer work for fourteen years in Oregon, 
and the still more exciting and exhausting labor he bestowed in reconstroet- 
ing our Church in East Tennessee, for four or five years, had entirely pro0« 
trated his health. His residence in Jamaica has had a most happy effect in 
restoring his vigor: and as it is impossible for him, when able to work, to b« 
loBg idle, he has come back to this country to enter upon service for God aii4 
humanity. He has accepted a commission as District Secretary of the Am«r' 
ican Colonization Society for all the country west of the Alleghanies and 
south of the Potomac — a wide field certainly. His headquarters are fixed in 
this city, where he has come to reside with his family. We learn that Ui# 
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Society propoM to eontinae their great woric of buildiiig op, on tb« West 
Coast of Africa, a permanent and aggreenye Christian driliiaeioc. which 
shall nltimately extend eastward until it spans the continent. Tbej propos^ 
to do this by sending, as tiiej may be able, picked men from thk eocatry , 
who will make their influence felt for God and right in that dark conanent. 
In this way the Colonization Society hopes to do something towards that 
mighty compensation which the United Sutes owe to unhappy Africa for the 
wrongs she has suffered at our hands for two centuries. Br. Peame is ex- 
pected to impress the people of hit immense district with the daims of the 
American Colonization Society upon their sympathies and support. He will, 
we understand, be ready to present the cause of African Colonisation, in the 
pulpit and through the press, as opportunity may serve. We wish him 
abundant success. — Cincinnati CTirittUm Advocate. 
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